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PREi'ACE 


TO      THIS     EDITION. 


The  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific   Bailway  is  un- 
doubtedly a  great  landmark  in  the  Triumphant  road  of  science 
and  mechanics,  a  veritable  epoch   in   the  history   of  our 
civilization.     Not  only   are  the  seven   provinces  and   five 
territories  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  with  their  3,470,39*2 
square  miles  and  4,324,810  souls,   bound  together   in   one 
great  commerical  community,   united  in  interest  and   cem- 
ented in  friendship  ;  not  only  this,  but  the  work  has  become 
smaller  and  its  peoples  more   closely  drawn   together.     It 
has  made  a  scattered  people  oue,  and  it  has  caused  a  peace- 
ful resolution  in  the  work  of  travel  and   of  trade.     It  ha» 
opened  up  to  tourists  and  sportsmen  such  di:'ersified  scenery 

and  rugged   stalking  as  to  bring  up   to  the  mind   of  the 
traveller  old  John  Dry  den' a  old  world  advice  : 

"Did  you  but  know  what  joys  your  way  attend. 
You  would  not  hurry  to  your  journey's  end." 

In  all  these — and  many  more — aspects  does  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Eailway  supply  uss  with  material  for  reflection  and 
Study.  To  those  who  have  the  time  and  the  inclination 
there  can  be  nothing  more  interesting  than  to  consider  the 
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iiistory  and  the  bearings  of  such  a  national  (or  rather 
Imperial)  work. 

The  history  of  this  great  work  may,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  preface,  be  very  briefly  told.  In  1878  the  Dominion 
parliament  decided  on  the  construction  of  the  line  and  on 
the  7th  of  November  1885,  the  last  spike  of  the  complete 
line  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  was  driven  in  !  Never 
l)efore  has  so  vast  a  work  been  accomplished  in  such  a  short 
time.  The  work  included  tS04i7  miles  of  main  lines ;  343 
miles  of  Branch  lines ;  and  695  miles  of  leased  lines,  ^ 
total  of  no  less  than  4,285  miles.  Leaving  out  of  sight 
altogether  the  great  value  of  this  railway  for  the  country 
through  which  it  passes,  a  subject  so  vast  as  to  require 
a  volume  to  develope,  it  may  be  well  to  look  for  a  few 
moments  on  the  Imperial  and  Commercial  value  of  this 
Bailway.  Imperially  it  helps  us  in  the  greater  and  more 
facile  binding  up  together  of  "  Greater  Britain  "  into  one 
United  and  Federal  Empire.  It  gives  us  a  route  which  is 
quicker  for  our  antipodean  colonies  than  any  other.  To 
Yokohama,  there  is  a  save  of  from  17  to  31  days  over  other 
routes ;  to  Hong  Kong  of  from  2  to  16  days  ;  to  Shanghai, 
from  10  to  2 1  days  ;  to  Melbourne,  5  to  14  days ;  to  Sydney 
4  to  16  days  ;  to  Hobart  Town,  and  to  Auckland,  6  to  23 
days.  Besides  thus  reducing  the  distances,  Mr.  Alexa  -  ler 
Begg  quoted  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  an  opinion  by  a 
well-known  authority   on  international   law,  showing   the 
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great  value  of  the  Bailway  to  the  Empire  from  a  military- 
point  of  view : — 

**  England's  position  with  regard  to  the  Egyptian  ques* 
tion  has  been  greatly  altered  by  the  opening  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Eailway.  A  free  passage  through  the  Suez  Canal 
for  our  transports  is  by  no  means  so  essential  fco  the  defence 
of  the  Empire  as  it  was  a  short  time  ago.  We  have  there- 
fore far  greater  liberty  of  action  in  deali  ag  with  the  other 
Powers  than  we  had  before.  Now  that  we  have  an  alterna* 
tive  route  to  India,  we  may  be  able  to  purchase  other 
advantages  in  the  settlement  of  Egyptian  affairs  by  giving 
our  consent  to  an  arrangement  concerning  the  canal 
which  prudence  would  formerly  have  compelled  us  ta 
decline." 

There  is  no  need  to  be  discursive  on  the  value  of  Halifax 

as  a  military  centre,  and  a  depot  from  which  troops  could 

ibe  always  available  fDr  immediate  despatch  to  India.     Suffice 

t  to  point  out  that  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  we  now 

ve  an  overland  route  to  India,  every  inch  of  the  ground 

f  which  is  British  soil.     This  is  a  great  tribute  both  to  the 

alue  of  the  railway  and  to  the  latent  powers  of  the  British 

mpire,  which  seem  only  to  require  thd  magic  wand  of 

echanics  and  science  to  develop. 

Shortened  routes  and  accelerated  mail  services  have  im« 

ortant  commercial  bearings,   and  a  short  time  ago  the 

oming  Post  pointed  out  that  in  the  near  future,  passengers 

nd  mails  from  London  will  be  landed  in  Yokohama  in  24 
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to  26  days ;  Shanghai,  28  to  30  days ;  and  Hong  Eong 
^0  to  32  days.  Then  there  will  he  also  increased  facilities 
and  speed  in  the  trade  with  A.ustralia.  All  this,  in  addition 
to  the  trade  developed  along  its  route  by  t!ie  railway  itself. 

From  what  little  grain  of  mustard  seed  did  this  great 
railway  grow?  "Whose  conception  was  it  that  a  British 
Hoadway  from  one  side  of  the  world  to  the  other  should 
l>ecome  practical  ?  This  little  work  which  is  now  reprinted 
will  supply  part  of  the  answer.  Just  as  we  read  that 
**  There  were  giants  in  those  days,"  so  half  a  century  ago 
there  were  ch^ap  books.  In  1846  Charles  Knight  &  Co. 
were  issuing  weekly  shilling  volumes  bound  in  cloth,  and 
one  of  these  volumes  was  on  **  The  Oregon  Territory."  In 
this  was  a  very  useful  and  important  description  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the  Fur  Trade  then  in  exist- 
ence. This  little  work  fell  into  the  hands  of  Major  E/obert 
Carmichael-Smyth,  who  was  engaged  in  military  duties  in 
Canada,  He  was  struck  with  the  great  powers  of  develop- 
ment which  the  country  possessed,  and  the  need  of  a  rail- 
way from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  1849  he  published  a 
pamphlet  which  urged  "  the  employment  of  the  people  and 
the  capital  of  Great  Britain  in  her  own  colonies,"  by  under- 
taking "  A  GREAT  NATIONAL  WORK"— this  latter 
being  none  other  than  the  building  of  this  railway.  This 
pamphlet  took  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Judge  Haliburton 
better  known  as  Sam  Slick,  the  author  of  the  "  Clockmaker." 
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Eren  the  title  page  of  this  pamphlet  reads  more  like  a  pro- 
phecy fulfilled.  There  is  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Lardner». 
written  in  1840,  which  says  "  Let  those  who  discard  specula- 
tions like  these  as  wild  and  improbable  recur  to  the  state  of 
public  opinion  at  no  very  remote  period  on  the  subject  of 
steam  navigntioUi  within  the  memory  of  persons  not  yet 
past  the  meridian  of  life  the  impossibility  of  traversing  by 
steam  engine  the  channels  and  seas  that  surround  and  inter* 
sect  these  islands  was  regarded  as  the  dream  of  enthusiasts." 
This  dream  of  Major  Carmichael-Smyth  in  1842,  is  now  an 
accomplished  facfc,  but  it  was  long  before  statesmen  could  be 
brought  to  regard  this  scheme  in  a  favourable  light.  Yet 
the  railway  to-day  is  along  the  very  route  laid  down  by 
Major  Smyth  in  1849,  even  to  a  bend  in  the  Frazer  River. 
In  April,  1849,  Major  Smyth  published  in  the  Sun  a  memo- 
randum on  the  proposed  railway  addressed  to  Sir  John 
Henry  Pelly,  then  the  governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  It  may  be  here  said  that  Major  E.  Carmichael- 
Smyth  urged  three  things — each  distinct  yet  dependent 
They  were  (1)  The  unification  under  one  government  of 
British  North  America;  (2)  One  big  line  of  railway  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific,  under  one  control ;  and  that  as  th» 
second  would  materially  help  the  first,  the  work  (3)  must 
be  a  national  one.  Others  subsequently  urged  in  favour  of 
Provincial  railways.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  his 
Latter  day  pamphlets,  ably  advocated  Major  Smyth*s  "  ona 
big  railway,''  and  so  did  others.     In  1876,  a  letter  was 
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written  to  a  friend  in  England  by  Judge  Malcolm  McLeod, 

of  Alymer,  Ontario.    In  this  he  described  an  interview  with 

Sandford  Fleming,  chief  engineer  to  the  Canadian  Pacifio 
Baiiway.    Both  these  gentlemen  sympathetically  speak  of 

the   Bailway  as  the    "  Carmichael-Smjth  scheme.*'    Mr. 

Bandford  Fleming  thought  also  that  the  first  name  to  be 

inscribed  on  the  firit  pass  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  ought 

to  be  the  name  of  Major»Carmichael  Smyth. 

The  dream  of  1842  is  the  accomplished  fact  of  1886.    To 

day,  Canada  is  united  in  one  country  and  in  the  bond  of 

Union  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  beyond 

it.    The  pulsations  of  the  heart  of  the  United  Country  are 

caused  by  the  piston  strokes  of  the  locomotivci  while  those 

same  strokes  draw  our  united  empire  closer  together  both  ia 

safety  and  interest. 
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INTKODUCTION. 


)T  long  since  a  very  general  ignorance  prevailed  respect- 
the  western  coast  of  North  America,  and  no  less 
Ineral  apathy.  With  the  idea  of  Nootka  Sound  was 
pociated  only  that  of  some  subterraneous  habitations, 
tlieir  roofs  supported  by  cylindrical  heads  of  colossal  dimen- 
•ions,  festooned  with  fish  and  black  with  smoke,  inhabited 
If  mat-covered  savages.  The  valley  of  the  Columbia  was 
'it  remembered  as  the  abode  of  famine,  separated  by  the 
Itnesses  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  guarded  by  an  army  of 
jzzly  bears,  from  the  civilisation  of  the  East ;  or  if  per- 
mce  some  note  emanating  from  the  diplomatists  on  either 
le  of  the  Atlantic  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  or  some 
tice  was  given  in  the  national  assemblies,  the  confusion  of 
^ious  statements  and  conflicting  claims  left  but  a  very 
>ue  notion  on  the  mind  as  to  what  the  Oregon  territory 
I — or  what  it  was  worth — what  its  history,  its  condition, 
future  prospects.  Now  the  case  is  altered :  not  only  do 
[tary  travellers  and  residents  entertain  ua  with  their 
^riences,  and  commanders  of  exploring  expeditions 
speaking,  as  it  were,  ex  cathedra,  give  more  positive  descrip- 
tups,  while  the  untiring  pen  of  the  diploDiatist  still  runs 
01^  making  perhaps,  by  his  deep  and  zealous  researches 
albr  right  and  title,  confusion  only  worse  confounded ;  but 
oi||  periodical,  nay,  our  daily  literature  teems  with  reviews, 
gHietgraphs,  letters,  leaders,  until  the  Oregon,  the  Columbia, 
VlHicouver's  Island,  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  the  42  and  49 
pWiallels,  Admiralty  Inlet,  and  Bullfinches'  Harbour,  are 
nusiliar  as  household  words,  and  we  seem  to  have  a  personal 
aoiniaintance  with  the  worthies  of  the  western  coast,  from 
0^  Apostolos  Valerianus  himself  and  his  Strait  of  Anian, 
tOt|he  stately  Spaniards  and  persevering  Englishmen  who 
imje  perfectly  discovered  the  coast,  and  their  worthy  suc- 
c«pors,  whether  English  or  American— Why  then,  it  may 
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be  asked,  increase  the  numbT  ?  Let  it  be  sufficient  to 
reply — the  potage,  ik  la  Meg  Merrilles,  which  so  excited  the 
worthy  Dominie's  olfactory  nerves  and  gastronomic  pro- 
pensities, derived  its  savour,  not  from  the  virtue  of  a  single 
inj^redient,  but  from  the  combined  good  qualities  of  many. 

The  peculiar  interest  arising  from  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge implanted  in  the  human  mind,  and  the  love  of  novelty 
consequent  upon  it,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  idea  of  a 
new  country  as  such,  exclusive  of  anything  national  or  per- 
Bonal,  make  the  inquiry  into  its  comparative  excellences, 
whether  of  climate,  situation,  or  produce,  an  agreeable 
occupation  to  all.  But  when,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is 
an  interest  arising  from  connection,  whether  physical  or 
local,  such  inquiries  c  innot  fail  to  excite  in  the  mind  cor- 
responding emotions. 

If  this  be  true,  there  are  few  countries  whose  history 
should  command  more  attention  than  that  of  the  Oregon 
territory ;  for  to  it  in  its  strongest  application,  must  con- 
nection, as  a  source  of  interest  appertain,  not  less  on 
account  of  its  own  intrinsic  value,  the  salubrity,  fertility, 
and  beauty  ot  the  country,  than  the  superior  facilities  its 
situation  as  well  as  its  character  afford  for  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce.  Its  circumstances  are  pecu- 
liar. Among  the  many  startling  phenomena  of  modem 
history,  perhaps  none  is  more  remarkable  than  the  widely- 
extended  dominion  to  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has 
attained,  and  more  particularly  the  developement  of  its 
energy  in  that  democracy  which,  arising  out  of  the  com- 
paratively small  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  east  coast 
of  America,  has  stretched  out  her  Briarean  arms,  like  those 
of  her  own  rivers,  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
until  she  embraces  in  them  by  far  the  more  valuable  part  of 
the  entire  North  American  continent ;  and  having  reached 
her  utmost  limits  north  and  south,  there  is  scope  for  further 
progress  only  towards  the  west.  In  the  same  direction,  if 
not  with  the  same  energy,  because  wanting  in  the  same 
variety  ot  sources  from  which  it  proceeds,  the  acquired 
colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  the  North,  more  essentially 
English  in  their  character  and  habits,  are  following  those^ 
which  originally  of  her  own  planting  in  the  south,  but 
modified  by  foreign  ingredients  and  local  circumstancea^l 
have  become  a  nation  differing  essentially  in  character  and  I 
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[constitution,  until  meeting  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 

boundary  between  them  has  to  be  traced  across  the 
itinent.     'I  he  connection  therefore  betwei^n  England  and 

United  States  is  of  the  closest  possible  kind ;  of  the 
^le  origin,  there  is  scarce  one,  if  there  be  one,  among  us 

must  not  recognise  there  some  ties  of  kindred  and 

action ;   or  if  this  is  wanting,  at  the  least  none  cau  be 

interested    in    the    progress    of  civilisation,   arts,    and 

mces,  which  it  has  been  the  lionoured  office  of  our  race 

[spread  over  tlie  world,  and  in  tlie  kindred  spirit  of  the 

(titutions  which  it  has  established,  recognise  that  relation- 

where  it  cannot  otherwise  be  traced,  and  look  forward 

the  consummation  of  our  destinies  as  the  harbingers  of 

it  peaceful  reception  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  by  the  world 

[arge  which  all  Jong  for  and  all  look  forward  to  with  hope. 

.he  natural  intimacy  which  now  exists  between  the  two 

ions,  so  well  becoming  their  relationship  to  each  other, 

ckened  as  it  is  by   the  rapidity  of  the  communication 

Ich   steam  has  establithed,   the  mutual  dependence   it 

jt  generate,  and  the  social  interests  it  must  originate, 

res  to  heighten  and  expand  *^08e  feelings ;    so  that  it 

j[ht  well  have  been  anticipated  that  nothing  could  ever 

[c  with  sufficent  power  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  their 

[tical  and  commercial  relations,  but  that,  encircling  the 

)e,    the  mother   and   daughter,  hand  in  band,   should 

over   less    favoured   nations   the   blessings   of  their 

ted  influence,  and,  strong  in  that  union,  preserve,  against 

/ho  would  infringe  it,  the  peace  which  it  is  their  inter- 
fno  less  than  their  duty  to  maintain — how  much  desired 

striven  for  by  all  right-hearted  men,  but  how  liable  to 
jbroken  bv  the  predominance  of  pride,  avarice,  and 
^ition,  still  so  fataliy  prevalent  in  the  world  ! 

not  unfrequently    happens   that  those   means  which 

ild  be  conduciTe  to  the  attainment  of  any  object  are,  by 

[perTerseness  of  man,  converted  into  a  serious  obstacle 

;  and  so  in  this  case  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the 

imercial  superiority  possessed  by  England  and  the  United 

fces  over  all  other  nations,  which  should  be  the  means  of 

lir  spreading  religion  and  civilisation,  peace  and  prosperity 

the  face  of  the  globe,  may  interfere  to  stop  their  pre- 
ss, and  the  very  energy  which  has  given  them  their 
sent  position  be  the  cause  of  its  destruction.    The  pro- 
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gressive  propensity  of  their  common  nature  seeking  advance 
to  anything  however  distant,  if  only  of  apparently  possible 
attainment,  though  doubtless  a  wise  dispensation  of  the 
Creator,  and,  if  applied  to  its  proper  purposes,  as  beneficial 
to  others  as  to  themselves,  is  also  one  which,  bringing  w^ith 
its  gratification  incitement  to  many  irregular  and  unneces- 
sary desires,  may  well  feed  the  flame  it  should  bo  instrumen- 
tal in  extinguishing. 

From  the  earliest  ages,  before  the  ships  of  Soloman  traded 
to  Ophir  every  three  years  for  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes 
and  peacocks,  the  trade  of  the  East  had  raised  above  its 
fellows  that  state  which  possessed  it:  in  turns  it  has  en- 
riched Phoenicia,  Arabia  and  Palestine,  Turkey,  Venice, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Holland,  and  England  ;  and  in  turn  all  but 
our  own  country  have  fallen  in  the  scale  of  nations  with  its 
loss,  and  nothing  has  so  frequently  been  the  cause  of  strife 
and  contention  among  commercial  nations,  as  indeed  the 
strenuous  efforts  making  at  the  present  time  by  France  and 
Austria  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  high  road  to  the  East 
through  thei"  respective  territories,  sufficiently  evidence. 
It  was  the  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  this  trade  that 
animated  the  voyagers  and  travellers  of  the  middle  ages  with 
an  ardour  peculiarly  their  own,  and  led  to  the  knowledge  oi 
the  continent  on  that  account  called  the  New  World.  Its 
possession,  which  has  elevated  our  merchants  to  an  equality, 
not  in  wealth  only  but  in  power,  with  the  princes  of  the 
earth,  that  by  inflaming  the  animosity  of  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte against  them,  led  to  his  first  check  and  ultimate 
defeat,  may  now  prove  *;he  apple  of  discord  between  those 
whose  circumstances  no  leas  than  their  origin  should  incline 
them  to  unity  and  concord. 

The  success  which  has  attended  our  endeavours  to  open 
the  trade  of  China,  round  which  ignorance  and  prejudice 
had  erected  such  apparently  impassable  barriers,  while  il 
has  directed  the  attention  of  the  world  to  that  quarter  ol 
Asia  especially,  has  considerably  narrowed  the  interva 
'rhich  separated  it  not  from  Europe  so  much  as  America 
and  to  this  the  flood  of  emigration  continually  setting 
towards  the  west  has  not  a  little  contributed ;  so  that  th< 
countries  which  were  the  extreme  limits  of  commercia 
intercourse  are  now  in  close  proximity,  and  the  trade  whicl: 
has  till  now  been  carried  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopeaud 
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pe  Horn  must  soon  find  a  more  direct  route  across  the 
ific,  at  least  for  the  supply  of  the  interior  of  America,  if 
bulk  of  it  do  not  return  to  its  old  channel  by  the  union 
that  ocean  with  the  Atlantic,  a  contingency  which  the 
dibility  of  a  north-west  passage  round  America,  and  of 
Bsing  the  isthmus  which  unites  its  north  and  south 
tinents,  either  by  a  canal  or  rail-road,  renders  doubly 
inent,  and  which  must  consequently  form  an  element  of 
calculations  which  have  any  conuection  with  that  trade. 
)  initiative  having  thus  bean  taken  by  England,  may 
hably  have  added  to  the  warmth  of  feeling  produced  by 
ision  of  interests,  and  the  survey  of  that  chain  of  colon- 
iii  with  which  she  all  L  it  girdles  the  world,  have  excited 
tili  suspicion  that,  by  securing  to  herself  the  western  coast 
oi  America,  she  intended  to  unite  its  two  ends  by  a  firm 
steadfast  clasp,  and  become  what  it  was  desired  for  one 
or  kings,  by  a  poet  more  patriotic  than  euphonious  in 


verses— 


-that  he  should  be 


Lord  round  about  and  ruler  of  the  sea ; 

indeed  many  things  in  her  former  policy  might  seem  to 
jfirtn  thid  suppoijition ;  and  the^e  considerations  have 
dirabtless  served  to  quicken  the  desire  of  the  United  States 
fet  territories  in  addition  to  the  vast  extent  of  surf^e  they 
fe  acquired,  and  which  they  have  not  even  now  the  means 
Occupying — formed  a  powerful  inducement  to  purchase 
lisiana,  and  urged  them  on  to  the  occupation  and  annexa- 
)  of  Texas,  which  latter  had  the  more  value  as  it  more 
nelpfly  approached  the  Pacific — originated  th  ir  demands 
WQ^pdexico  for  an  approach  to  it  through  her  territories,  and 
oaPreat  Britain  for  the  whole  of  that  tract  called  Oregon, 
wl^,  with  becoming  moderation,  though  asserting  at  ler.at 
~*^qual  claim  to  the  whole,  is  willing,  from  a  sense  of 
i  ^,  to  require  but  an  equal  share  of  its  soil  and  an 
a)  participation  in  the  advantages  its  situation  affb-ds. 
i  these  circumstances,  which  unite  to  give  comn.ercial 
political  importance  to  the  west  coast  of  America,  are 
WO^  exaggerated,  may  be  conceded,  when  it  is  remembered 
India  has  contributed  her  share  to  the  political  discus- 
8  on  the  subject,  and  concentrating  in  itself,  as  it  does 
he  present  moment,  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
Canadas,  and  Great  Britain ;  the  one  for  her  advance- 
t,  the  other  for  self-defence,  and,  as  of  necessity  con- 
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cerned  in  their  ultimate  decision  of  the  subjecfc  (involvinff 
as  it  must  do  the  peace  of  the  world),  the  interest  of  all 
civilized  nations. 

The  condition  and  character  of  the  country  and  its  inhabi- 
tants cannot  fail  to  be  a  subject  of  inquiry  with  all  who  can 
appreciate  the  importance  of  its  situation.  Nor  will  the 
inquiry  disapoint  their  expectations.  The  Oregon  territory 
is  not  dependent  on  its  locality  alone  for  Bubjects  of  interest. 
It  will  be  found  to  fall  short  of  but  yery  few  countries 
either  in  salubrity  of  climate,  fertility  of  soil  and  conse- 
quent luxuriance  of  vegetation  and  utility  of  production,  op 
in  the  picturesque  character  of  its  scenery  ;  and  not  incon- 
siderable must  be  the  interest  attaching  to  the  voyagers  and 
travellers  by  whose  exertions  they  have  been  made  known 
to  us,  especially  when  we  find  the  most  successful  among 
them  not  only  those  of  our  race,  but  of  our  country.  Nop 
is  this  all : — the  course  of  its  history  has  placed  it  for  a  long 

{)eriod  under  the  control  of  a  commercial  company,  a  pecu- 
iarity  unknown  except  in  British  India,  and  wliich,  incorpo- 
rated like  the  East  India  Company  for  the  purpose  of  trade, 
has  yet  exerted  a  most  benevolent  and  beneficial  authority 
over  dominions  larger  than  many  an  independent  kingdom, 
and  which,  consequently,  has  exercised  a  great,  and  doubt- 
less is  exercising,  and  will  exercise,  a  still  greater  influence 
not  only  on  the  political  aspect  of  North  America,  but  of  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  China, 
reflecting  back  through  them  upon  every  part  of  the  world ; 
ftnd,  therefore,  whether  we  Jock  at  the  original  disooverioa 
by  which  the  Oregon  territory  was  made  known,  its 
character,  past  history,  or  future  prospects,  there  cannot 
but  be  found  food  for  much  useful  and  interesting  reflection. 
Induced  by  these  considerations,  it  :?  the  object  of  this 
Tolume  to  give  a  familiar  account  of  the  character  and 
history  of  this  territory,  with  as  little  reference  to  the 
political  movements  which  have  been  made  respecting  it  as 
possible;  and  it  is  presumed  the  questions — What  the 
Oregon  is  ?  What  it  is  worth  '"  and  What  are  its  present 
circ  imstances  P  will  find  their  solution  in  its  pages,  and 
give  some  indication  of  what  are  its  future  prospects. 

To  the  desire  to  avoid  political  discussion  mubt  be 
attributed  the  absence  of  notice  of  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence, the  comparative  meagrencss  of  the  history  of  voyages, 
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,«l  the  entire  neglect  of  one  important  branch  of  history, 
,  that  which  treats  of  the  effect  of  individual  actions 
n  the  world  at  large ;  still  it  is  believed  that  nothino;  is 
itted  which  could  be  instrumental  in  assisting  to  a 
cient  knowledge  of  the  truth  respecting  it,  whether  as 
ilgards  discovery  or  occupation,  though  the  uncertain 
nipcts  of  treaties  are  not  more  within  its  province  than  the 
libyrinths  of  diplomatic  correspondence.  With  respect  to 
ill  final  dostiny  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the 
iiiry  amalgamation  of  interests  from  which  the  dispute 
iii|Bes,  no  less  than  the  daily  increasing  feeling  of  depend- 
iice  on  each  other  which  is  drawing  all  parties  nearer 
l^ether,  joined  to  the  circumspection  this  nearer  approach 
^iroppohite  elements  must  of  necessity  generate,  while  it 
di^ays  action  and  incrt^^ses  hesitation  as  to  any  course  to 
1)6  pursued,  insures  at  the  same  time  the  utmost  vigour 
ttud  energy  in  accomplishing  it  when  once  determined  on ; 
l|||d  to  this  we  may  with  confidence  look  as  the  security  for 
Wb  preservation  of  our  interests  in  the  West,  as  it  has 
b0en  the  source  of  our  present  national  prosperity,  restrain- 
JIH  or  increasing  the  power  of  the  country,  whether  political 
cii^commercial,  like  the  ball-governor  of  a  steam-engine,  by 
ifo  command  over  the  sources  from  whence  it  proceeds. 
^ere  ought  at  the  present  day  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
principles  of  justice  and  equity,  not  deduced  from  antiquated 
and  abstract  notions  of  right,  but  as  between  man  and  man, 
must  ultimately  triumph  over  fraud  and  faction  ;  it  can 
toircely  be  conceived  possible  that,  knowing  as  all  do  the 
loM  to  all  which  necessarily  follows  any  war,  no  less  than 
tlw  miseries  it  must  occasion,  any  civilized  nation  will 
wantonly  incur  them. 

Peace  can,  however,  only  be  lasting  if  based  on  truth, 
and  even  truth  must  be  known  to  be  appreciated  ;  conflict- 
iii  accounts  only  create  doubt  and  distrust,  and  few  have 
tine  or  inclination  to  balance  them, — to  refuse  the  evil  and 
dwose  the  good :  if,  therefore,  the  present  volume  contri- 
hv^e  even  in  a  small  degree  to  this  so  desirable  end,  it  will 
bftve  answered  a  sufficient  purpose ;  it  professes  no  merits 
careful  collation,  little  information  but  what  is  derived 
|m  sources  of  general  access,  but  it  does  profess  to  set 
Hh  the  truth,  so  far  as  it  can  be  obtained,  from  the  cou- 
nting abatements  of  different  parties. 
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A  predisposition  towards  one  opinion,  or  bias  to  one  side 
of  nn  argument,  too  aft'n  warps  both  the  judgment  and 
the  understanding ;  and  one  man  in  consequence  sees 
fertile  plains  where  another  could  only  see  only  arid  wastes 
on  which  even  the  lizards  appear  starving,  while  the  other 
looks  forward  to  their  being  covered  with  countless  flocks 
and  herds,  at  no  very  distant  period  of  time.  Both  Cook 
and  Vancovour,  having  previously  made  up  their  minds 
against  the  existence  of  a  river  near  parallel  46°  passed  the 
Columbia  without  perceiving  it,  and  the  former  even  de- 
clared most  decidedly  that  the  strait  seen  by  Juan  de  Fuca 
had  its  origin  only  in  the  fertility  of  the  pilot's  brain.  As 
they  were  discovered  to  be  in  error,  so  it  is  not  impossible 
that  others  not  less  positive  in  their  assertions  may  be  con- 
victed of  the  same  carelessness  of  examination  as  those 
navigators,  so  remarkable  in  all  other  respects  for  their 
accuracy,  and  so  indefatigable  and  minute  in  their  researches, 
that  little  has  been  left  to  heir  successors  but  to  check 
their  work. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  attributed  barrenness  of 
great  part  of  the  territory,  so  peremptorily  insisted  on  by 
many,  there  is  some  excuse  for  the  earlier  travellers  from 
whom  that  opinion  is  derived.  Ignorant  of  the  best  routes, 
and  frequently  famishing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  plenty,  they  most  justly  reflect  back  to  others  the  im- 
pressions they  received  ;  but  in  so  doing  though  they  speak 
truth,  they  give  very  erroneous  ideas  of  the  country  they 
think  themselves  to  be  describing  most  accurately,  and  of 
this  very  pregnant  examples  are  found  in  the  travels  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  the  party  who  came  overland  to 
Astoria :  both  struck  the  head  waters  of  the  Saptin,  both 
continued  its  course  to  its  junction  with  the  main  stream, 
both  suffered — the  latter  party  intensely;  but  had  they, 
by  the  fertile  bottoms  of  Bear  and  Roseaux  rivers,  found 
access  to  the  valley  betwecL  the  Cascade  and  Blue  Moun- 
tains—or, keeping  still  further  west,  crossed  the  former 
range  into  that  of  the  Wallamette,  they  would  have  found 
game,  and  grass,  and  wood,  and  water  in  abundance,  the 
word  sterile  would  have  been  banished  from  their  pages, 
and  the  Oregon  would  have  appeared  in  her  holiday  attire — 

"A  nymph  of  healthiest  hue." 
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and  the  depth  of  ravines  and  the  elevation  of  rocks  and 
precipices  v^rould  have  been  changed  into  the  unerring 
evidences  of  fertility  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation  affor  ed 
by  the  dense  forests  and  gigantic  pine-trees  of  the  Coast 
district.  Wi  can  scarce  estimate  the  transition  of  feeling 
and  change  v^hich  would  have  been  produced  in  their 
estimate  of  the  country,  if  they  could  have  been  suddenly 
transported  from  their  meagre  horse-steak  cut  from  an 
animal  so  jaded  with  travel  as  to  be  in  all  probability  only 
saved  from  death  by  starvation  and  fatigue,  by  being  put  to 
death  to  save  overwcxried  men  from  famine,  and  this  cooked 
at  a  fire  hois  de  vache,  with  only  the  shelter  of  an  over- 
hanging rock,  to  the  fat  venison  and  savoury  wildfowl  of 
the  woods  and  lakes,  broiled  on  the  glowing  hardwood 
embers  under  the  comfortable  roof  of  sheltering  bark,  or 
the  leafy  shade  of  the  monarch  of  the  forest ;  while  the 
cheery  whinny  of  their  now  well-fed  beasts  gave  joyful 
token  that  Nature  in  her  bounty  had  been  forgetful  of 
nothing  which  her  dependent  children  could  desire. 

While  such  and  so  great  is  the  power  of  circumstances 
to  vary  the  impressions  made  upon  the  senses,  some  hesita- 
tion must  be  used  in  their  reception  until  fully  confirmed, 
OP  they  must  be  limited  by  other  accounts,  as  unbiassed 
judgment  may  direct,  especially  as  the  temperament  of 
individuals  may  serve  to  heighten  the  colouring,  whether 
sombre  or  sunny,  in  which  circumstances  may  have  depicted 
the  landscape.  It  is  not  every  traveller  who  can,  with 
TVIackenzie,  expatiate  on  the  beauty  ot  scenery  while  in  fear 
of  treachery  from  fickle  and  bloody  savages ;  or  like 
Tremont,  though  dripping  from  the  recent  flood,  and  uncer- 
tain of  the  means  of  existence  even  for  the  day,  his  arms, 
clothes,  provisions,  instruments,  deep  in  the  whirlpools  of 
the  foaming  Platte,  stop  to  gaze  with  admiration  on  the 
*'  fantastic  ruins  "  Nature  has  "  piled  "  among  her  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  while  from  his  bare  and  bleeding  feet  he 
draws  the  sharp  spines  of  the  hostile  cacti.  Truth  from 
travellers  is  consequently  for  the  most  part  relative. 
Abstractedly,  with  reference  to  any  country,  it  must  be 
derived  from  the  combined  accounts  and  different  phases  of 
truth  afforded  by  many.  Such  is  the  endeavour  of  this 
work,  and  such  it  is  hoped  may  be  its  result. 
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OUTLINE  or  SISCOVSBT. 

The  continent  of  North  America  maj  now  be  divided  into 
five  parts — 

The  British  dominions  on  the  north-east, 
The  United  States  on  the  south-east, 
The  Eussian  territory  on  the  north-west,  and 
The  teiTitory  and  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  called  the  Oregon,  on  the  south-west, 

And  to  the  south  of  all,  the  Californias  and  Mexico,  which 
nnite  it  to  the  southern  continent. 

The  most  remarkable  features  of  both  North  and  South 
America  are  the  rivers  and  mountaias, — the  former  for  their 
size  and  number,  and  the  latter  not  only  for  their  size,  but 
on  account  of  their  position,  running  in  an  almost  unbroken 
chain  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  extremity,  having 
on  their  east  side  an  immense  breadth  of  country  open  to  the 
rivers,  four  of  which,  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  its  lakes  and 
tributaries,  the  Mississippi,  the  Amazon,  and  Plate  (the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  of  the  Portugese),  not  to  mention  those  flowing 
into  the  Northern  Ocean,  are  among  the  largest  in  the  world ; 
and  but  a  narrow  strip  to  the  west,  wider  in  the  northern  than 
the  southern  continent,  sufficiently  so  indeed  to  give  space 
for  several  rivers,  but  scill  narrow  compared  to  the  extended 
plains  to  the  west.  These  mountains  are  called  in  the  south- 
ern continent  the  Andes,  and  in  the  northern  by  the  several 
names  of  the  Anahuac,  Oregon,  or  Rocky  Mountains,  of  which 
the  term  Anahuac  applies  only  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
range,  while  the  latter  is  used  throughout  its  whole  length  ; 
and  that  of  Oregon  must  be  limited  to  the  part  which  lies 
between  parallels  42  and  54,  and  divides  the  United  States 
and  lov/er  part  of  Canada  from  the  Oregon  territory,  and  is  so 
called  from  having  throughout  that  distance  the  sources  of  the 
largest  river  of  the  West,  the  Oregon  or  Columbia,  within  its 
rocky  bosom. 
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These  peculiarities  will  help  to  account  for  the  direction 
taken  by  the  flood-time  of  discovery  which,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  bore  Columbus  to  the  New  World,  and 
which  rolling  first  north  and  south  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  then  flowing  round  Cape 
Horn  and  crossing  the  narrow  isthmus  which  divides  it  from 
the  Pacific,  spread  along  the  southern  coast  of  that  ocean^ 
«nd  eventually  to  the  northern ;  but  the  object  which  he,  as 
well  as  the  other  early  navigators  and  those  who  sent  them 
forth,  had  in  view,  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  it  influenced 
even  to  a  greater  degree  the  course  of  discovery.  That  object 
was  to  secure,  by  means  of  the  seas,  the  trade  of  the  East 
Indies,  which,  hitherto  carried  on  overland,  had  enriched  the 
west  of  Asia  and  east  of  Europe,  and  had  latterly  raised  the 
small  republic  of  Venice  to  an  equality  with  the  great  monarch- 
ies of  the  Old  World.  For  this  purpose  the  Portugese  had 
long  been  engaged  in  exploring  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the 
southward ;  and  having  obtained  from  Pope  Nicholas  V.  a 
grant  of  all  countries  to  the  east,  excluded  other  nations  from 
participating  in  the  advantages  of  a  route  in  that  direction,  if 
they  should  discover  one. 

Thus  barred  from  the  object  of  their  wishes  by  an  easterly 
course,  the  conviction  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth's  surface, 
which  the  dawn  of  science  had  revealed  to  some,  excited  the 
hope  that  a  way  might  be  found  to  the  west ;  and  when  at 
length,  in  1492,  the  islands  known  as  the  West  Indies  were 
discovered  by  Columbus,  they  were  so  named  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  their  forming  part  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  from 
whence  Europe  had  hitherto  procured  her  precious  stones  and 
metals,  spices,  silks,  and  other  valuable  merchandise ;  and  of 
the  extent  and  riches  of  the  eastern  kingdoms,  of  which 
travellers  had  brought  back  such  marvellous  accounts  as 
might  well, — in  an  age  when  the  minds  of  men  were  peculi- 
arly open  and  accessible  to  novelty,  when  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  literature,  stim- 
ulated by  the  discovery  of  printing,  making  rapid  strides,  and 
every  indication  of  expansion  and  advance  being  evident  on 
the  face  of  society, — as  might  well  stimulate  the  exertions 
and  endurance  necessary  to  the  outfit  and  conduct  of  the 
numerous  expeditions  despatched  in  that  day  for  this 
purpose. 
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The  success  of  Columbus  having  secured  the  centre  of 
America  to  the  Spaniards,  and  indeed  all  lands  discovered  to 
the  west  having  been  granted  them  by  the  pope,  as  those  to 
the  east  had  been  to  the  Portuguese,  all  who  were  bold 
enough  to  disregard  his  authority  were  forced  to  seek  new 
lands,  if  not  the  riches  which  the  East  and  West  Indies 
produced,  in  other  directions.  Foremost  among  those,  the 
English,  under  John  Cabot  and  his  son  Sebastian,  in  1497, 
first  reached  the  shores  of  the  northern  continent  of  America, 
which  they  called  Nova  Vesta  (Newfoundland),  and  probably 
the  Strait  of  Labrador,  now  called  Hudson's  Strait,  the 
Portuguese  navigator,  Caspar  Cortereal,  ha^^ing,  in  1499  or 
1500,  first  reached  its  bleak  and  desolate  shores. 

The  partition  of  the  ocean  between  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  was  limited  to  a  meridian  line  passing  370 
leagues  weat  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands.  In  1499  the  latter, 
sailing  round  the  south  part  of  Africa,  now  called  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  established  themselves  in  the  commerce  they 
had  thus  opened  with  the  East  Indies ;  but  having  about 
the  same  time,  in  their  endeavours  lo  reach  those  parts  by 
a  western  course,  discovered  the  Brazils,  finding  them 
beyond  the  meridian  prescribec .  they  took  podsession,  thus 
establishing  themselves  also  on  t  le  western  coast  of  America, 
which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  looked  upon  as  their 
own. 

The  value  of  the  countries  thus  discovered  by  them,  no 
less  than  the  constant  assurance  given  by  their  inhabitants 
of  a  great  sea  and  rich  countries  toward  the  setting  sun, 
added  new  vigour  to  the  adventure  of  both  nations ;  and  in 
1513  Vasco  Nunez  de  Bilboa,  governor  of  the  Spanish 
settlement  at  Darien,  beheld  for  the  first  time  the  vast 
expanse  glittering  in  its  golden  light.  His  discovery  of 
the  proximity  of  the  two  oceans  naturally  induced  the 
supposition  that  they  were  connected,  and  in  the  endeavour 
to  ascertain  this,  the  fact  of  their  separation,  at  least  in  that 
quarter,  was  fully  ascertained.  The  search  was  now  direct- 
ed north  and  south,  and  in  1520  Fernando  Magellan,  or 
Magelhaen— a  Portuguese,  but  in  the  service  of  Spain — 
discovered  the  strait  which  now  bears  his  name;  and 
sailing  triumphantly  through  it  to  the  ocean  discovered  by 
Bilboa,  continued  his  voyage  to  the  East  Indies.  It  was 
named  by  him,  from  its  state  when  he  entered  it,  the  Pacific 
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Ocean.  By  the  Spaniards  under  Hernando  Cortez,  in  1513^ 
the  rich  and  powerful  empire  of  Mexico  was  discovered, 
and  shortly  after  Peru  by  those  under  Pizarro ;  and  their 
attention  being  absorbed  by  the  yalue  of  these  acquisitions 
the  East  Indies  were  left  for  the  present  to  the  undisputed 
possession  of  the  Portuguese.  The  energies  of  the  thou- 
sands of  ardent  spirits  whom  the  news  oi  their  discoveries 
attracted  to  the  west,  found  full  employment  under  these 
active  leaders  and  especially  under  Cortez,  who  caused 
diligent  amination  of  the  Mexican  coasts  to  be  made; 
and  even  after  having  been  superseded  in  his  government, 
he  sent  several  expeditions  to  the  north  from  his  own  port, 
Tehuantepec,  one  of  which  he  commanded  in  person.  In 
these  California  was  discovered ;  and  his  lieutenant,  Don 
Prancisco  de  UUoa,  traced  the  gulf  ou  both  sides,  and 
ascertained  that  it  was  not  an  island. 

Subsequently  the  Spaniards  discovered  the  Colorado 
river,  and,  traversing  the  Floridas  and  south  of  the  Arkan- 
sas, descended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Among 
the  leaders  of  these  expeditions,  Fernando  de  Soto  was 
conspicuous.  Failing  in  all  these  to  discover  the  rich 
countries  that  had  been  anticipated,  or  a  passage  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  attempts  were  again  maue  on  the 
coast,  and  in  1543  Bartolomi  Ferrelo  reached  a  cape  which 
he  called  Cape  Perils,  or  Stormy  Cape,  in  lat.  44-"  b^  solar 
observation,  of  course  dependent  on  the  inaccurate  compu- 
tations of  these  days.  The  limit  of  his  discovery  is 
uncertain.  It  had,  however,  the  effect  of  inducing  the 
Spaniards  to  discontinue  the  search ;  but  some  time  after, 
having  seized  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  ascertained  the 
practicability  of  a  voyage  from  Asia  through  the  Pacific  by 
taking  a  northerly  course,  they*  succeeded  at  length  in 
attaining  the  object  of  their  endeavours,  and  opening  a 
trade  with  Eastern  Asia,  and  their  galleons  commenced 
their  ennual  voyages,  conveying  the  produce  of  the  eastern 
continent  to  Europe  by  the  path  they  had  opened  across 
the  Western. 

This  offered  a  temptation  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by 
such  as  were  not  sharers  in  the  booty ;  and  the  English, 
encouraged  by  their  Queen,  and  unawed  by  the  Papal  bull 
or  the  power  of  their  adversaries,  attacked  on  all  sides  the 
Spanish  settlements  on  the  Atlantic,  and  thus  originated 
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iFlibustiers  or  Buccaneers,  bo  famous  in  the  naval  history 
of  that  age,  who,  at  first  private  adventurers,  afterwards 
united  in  organised  bands  under  chosen  commanders,  and 
spread  terror  and  devastation  throughout  the  new  worlds 
and  their  crimes  and  cruelties  even  yet  glitter  in  the 
meretricious  gilding  of  their  romantic  adventures,  and 
their  names — ^better  known  than  the  conquerors  of  later 
date — are  still  the  terror  of  the  people  of  these  countries. 
But  the  harvest  afibrded  by  the  Atlantic  did  not  long  con- 
tent them,  and  in  1575  they  crossed  the  isthmus  of  Panama 
in  search  of  plunder,  but  without  success ;  shortly  after,  the 
famous  Sir  i^rancis  Drake,  having  sailed  through  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  appeared  on  the  Mexican  coasts.  With  the 
rich  booty  he  had  obtained,  in  1579  he  endeavoured  to 
discover  a  north-east  passage  home,  but  having  reached  the 
48th,  or  as  some  say,  only  the  42nd  parallel,  was  forced  by 
the  cold  to  return,  when,  finding  shelter  in  a  bay  below  lat. 
38'',  he  received  from  the  native  chief  formal  cession  of  the 
country  surrounding  it,  which  he  called  New  Albion.  Two 
things  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining 
how  far  north  Drake  really  sailed ;  his  observations  for  the 
latitude,  and  his  actrount  of  his  voyage.  The  first  could 
scarcely  be  depended  upon  if  it  stood  alone,  but  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  narrative,  for  such  cold  as  is  described  in  the 
account  of  his  voyage,  allowing  sufficiently  for  amplification, 
would  not,  probably,  be  felt  in  a  lower  latitude  than  he 
asserts.  We  find  the  land,  from  lat.  46,  gradually  tending 
westward  until  the  shores  of  Vancouver's  island,  in  lat. 
48J°,  "run  continually  to  the  north-west" — to  use  his  own 
words,  "as  if  it  went  directly  to  meet  Asia;"  and  if  in 
addition  we  consider  that  the  variation  of  the  compass  is 
there  21°  E.,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  coast  which  with 
that  deduction  bears  north  by  west,  would  without  it,  be  full 
northwest,  thus  making  good  the  account  of  Drake,  and 
confirming  to  that  navigator  the  honour  of  discovering  the 
coast  of  the  Oregon  territory ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  by 
the  way,  as  a  collateral  proof,  that  Sebastian  Viscaiuo  gives 
the  same  account  of  the  north-west  direction  of  the  land 
above  lat.  42°,  in  his  second  voyage;  and  the  Russians,  so  Lte 
as  1774,  in  a  work  published  by  order  of  the  government, 
have  given  a  north  west  direction  to  the  whole  coast  Irom 
California.     The  only   objection  to  this   determination  in 
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favour  of  Drake  arises  from  the  supposition  that  if  so,  he 
must  have  sailed  through  six  degrees  of  latitude  in  two  days ; 
but  this  is  entirely  gratuitous,  for  the  "  famous  voyage  '* 
expressly  tells  us,  "  the  5th  day  of  June,  being  in  43°  N. 
(i.e.  having  sailed  about  1  degree  in  a  day  and  a  half),  we 
found  the  air  so  cold  that  our  men  complained ;  and  the 
further  we  went  the  more  it  increased  upon  us  >  wherefore 
we  thought  it  best  for  that  time  to  seek  the  land,  and  did 
80,  -finding  it  not  mountainous  till  we  came  to  38  degrees 
toward  the  line  ;"  where  it  is  obvious  that  the  date  is  given 
to  show  the  peculiar  severity  of  the  season,  for  there  is  no 
more  mention  made  of  the  time  occupied  in  sailing  the  6 
degrees  south  than  in  the  uncertain  distance  they  proceeded 
north  of  43  degrees.  Nor  does  the  unusual  cold  they 
experienced — probably  much  exaggerated  in  the  accounts, 
and  rendered  more  severe  by  their  recent  cruise  between 
the  tropics — invalidate  this,  for  the  proximity  of  the  range 
of  snowy  mountains  to  the  coast,  throughout  its  whole 
length  between  those  parallels,  is  quite  sufficient  to  confirm 
it.  The  account  therefore  given  in  the  "  World  Encom- 
passed,' "  We  searched  this  coast  diligently,  even  to  the 
48th  degree,"  may  be  so  far  relied  on.  Driven  back,  how- 
ever, by  the  prevailing  northerly  winds,  Drake  returned  to 
iEngland  by  the  south. 

Second  only  to  Drake  in  the  terror  his  name  inspired, 
was  Thomas  Cavendish,  who  circumnavigated  the  globe  in 
1 587 !  in  this  voyage,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Cali- 
fornia, he  took  the  Spanish  Manilla  galleon,  *  Santa  Anna,* 
with  a  rich  cargo,  and  setting  the  crew  on  shore,  burnt  the 
Bhip ;  but  she  driving  on  shore,  her  crew  succeeded  in 
repairing  and  refitting  her  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to 
reach  the  opposite  coast.  Among  these  "  Confessors  of 
Mammon  "  were  two-  -Sebastian  Viscaino  and  the  pilot  Juan 
de  Fuca,  now  both  deservedly  celebrated  as  discoverers  on 
these  coasts — the  former  making  two  voyages  in  1596  and 
1602  ;  and  the  latter,  being  sent  by  the  viceroy  of  Mexico 
on  a  voyage  to  the  north,  immediately  on  his  arrival  there, 
after  this  escape,  but  returning  without  success,  sailed  again 
in  a  small  vessel  in  which  he  followed  the  coast  west  and 
north-west  until  he  came  to  lat.  47°  ;  and  then,  "  finding  the 
land  trending  north  and  north-east,  with  a  broad  inlet  of  the 
sea  between  47  and  48  degress  of  latitude,  he  entered  there- 
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into,  and  sailed  therein  more  than  twenty  days,  and  found 
that  land  trending  still  sometimes  north-west,  and  north-east, 
and  north,  and  also  east  and  south-east,  and  very  much 
broader  sea  than  was  at  the  said  entrance,  and  he  passed  - 
divers  islands  in  that  sailing.  Being  entered  thus  far  into 
the  said  strait,  and  being  come  into  the  northern  sea 
already,  and  finding  the  sea  wide  enough  everywhere,  and  to 
bo  about  30  or  40  leagues  wide  at  the  mouth  of  the  straits 
where  he  entered,  he  thought  he  had  well  discharged  his 
ofi&ce,  and  therefore  set  sail  and  returned  to  Acapulco."  Re- 
ceiving no  further  encouragement  from  the  Spaniards,  whose 
interest  it  now  was  not  to  open  any  path  by  which  other 
nations  might  reach  the  Pacific,  Juan  de  Fuca  returned  to 
Europe,  being  a  Cephalonian  by  birth,  and  by  name  originally 
Apostolos  Valerianus.  At  Venice,  meeting  with  Michael 
Lock,  an  English  merchant  of  eminence  and  erudition,  he 
related  this  his  discovery,  and  his  being  taken  in  the  '  Santa 
Anna  "  and  while  he  was  anxious  to  be  indemnified  for  his 
losses  at  that  time,  he  offered  to  command  an  expedition  to  be 
sent  to  examine  the  said  Strait  of  Anian,  of  which  extraordi- 
nary reports  had  been  circulated,  as  forming  a  connection 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  which  he  did  not  doubt 
but  that  he  had  discovered.  Mr.  Lock  strove  hard  to  interest 
the  English  Government — through  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  and 
others — in  his  favour,  but  without  success,  and  the  old  man 
died ;  his  story  was  discredited  until  later  discoveries  had 
gone  far  towards  its  confirmation,  nothing  appearing  to  con- 
fute it;  the  allowance  of  the  variation  of  the  compass  being 
made  to  account  for  that  westerly  trending  of  the  coast 
which  he,  like  Sir  Erancis  Drake,  notices.  The  "anxiety  to 
discover  a  north-west  passage  to  the  Pacific  doubtless 
originated  the  many  false  reports  prevalent  at  this  time,  of 
such  a  strait  called  the  Strait  of  Anian ;  and  Urdaneta, 
Maldonado,  and  others  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  they 
had  sailed  through  it,  the  latter  even  offering  a  card  or  chart 
descriptive  of  it.  But  it  has  been  well  observed  "that, 
while  the  accounts  of  all  such  voyages  yet  made  public,  are 
now  known  to  be  as  false,  with  regard  to  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances related,  as  those  of  the  discovery  of  the 
philosopher's  stone,  or  the  elixir  vitsB,  current  at  the  same 
time  in  Kurope,  and  the  former,  like  the  latter,  had  their 
origin  generally,  in  the  knavery  or  vanity  of  their  authors, 
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though  some  of  tbem  were  evidently  mere  fictions  invented 
for  tne  purpose  of  exercising  ingenuity,  or  testing  the 
credulitj  of  the  public;  yet,  as  the  conviction  of  the 
possibility  of  transmuting  other  metals  into  gold,  and  of 
prolonging  life  indefinitely,  led  to  the  knowledge  of  many  of 
the  most  important  facts  m  chemistry,  so  did  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  north-west  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  serve  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  geographical 
discovery  and  scientific  navigation."  Like  the  assertions  of 
the  empirics  in  science,  the  pretended  discov^iries  of 
Urdaneta  and  Maldonado,  and  afterwards  of  De  Eonte^ 
attained  a  fictitious  importance,  but  for  a  time  only ;  while 
the  real  discoveries  of  De  Euca  receive  an  additional  lustre 
from  the  discovery  of  their  falsity,  as  the  advance  in  the 
sciences  is  estimated  the  more  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
futility  of  the  endeavours  which  led  to  it.  Yet  in  his  day 
De  Fuca  received  no  help  towards  prosecuting  his  discovery^ 
and  died  unnoticed — an  instance  of  the  frequency  with 
which,  in  this  world,  posterity  a£fords  that  tardy  justice  to 
men  of  merit  which  has  been  denied  them  by  their  contem- 
poraries. 

The  fear  of  opening  a  passage  to  other  nations  deterring 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  attention  of  the  English,  French^ 
and  Dutch  being  turned  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  American 
continent,  where  they  had  made  permanent  settlements,  or, 
as  they  were  called,  plantations,  and  still  more  by  the  hope 
of  success  in  finding  a  north-west  passage  to  the  Tndies  by- 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Baffin's  Bay,  both  which  had  been  dis> 
covered  in  the  course  of  the  voyages  which,  originating  in 
the  false  reports  before  mentionod,  had  been  undertaken 
with,  now  at  length,  every  appearance  of  future  success,  in 
a  quarter  where  even  till  now  the  hopes  and  labours  of  suc- 
ceeding navigators  have  been  alternately  revived  and 
frustrated,  and  from  whence  even  yet  the  palm  of  honour 
may  reward  the  successful  adventurer  ;  for  many  years  con- 
sequently the  coasts  of  Western  America  north  of  lat. 
42°  remained  unvisited,  for  though  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
established  themselves  in  California,  they  went  no  further, 
and  the  commanders  of  the  Spanish  galleons,  in  their  annual 
vovages,  were  too  anxious  to  get  into  port  with  their 
yaluable  cargoes  to  think  of  sailing  north  of  cape  Mendocino, 
which  was  their  point  for  making  the  coast ;  but  the  acquisi- 
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tion  of  Canada  by  G-reat  Britain,  and  her  growing  power  m 
North  America,  making  the  discovery  of  a  north-west 
passage  daily  more  important  to  her,  and  more  to  be  feared 
Dv  the  Spaniards,  it  became  an  object  of  importance  to  them, 
if  such  a  passage  existed,  to  be  the  first  to  occupy  its  western 
entrance :  as  a  preliminary  step  to  this  they  increased  the 
naval  powers  of  IMexieo,  and  established  settlements  on  the 
western  coast  of  California ;  of  these  the  principal  were  at 
San  Francisco,  Monterey,  and  San  Diego. 

In  I774,  in  pursuance  of  this  design,  Juan  Perez  was  sent 
and  with  him  Estevan  Martinez,  as  pilot  to  examine  the 
coast  from  the  60th  degree  of  latitude  southward  to  Cape 
Mendocino,  but  they  only  succeeded  in  reaching  lat.  54o, 
when  they  discovered  land,  which  they  named  Cape  San 
Margarita :  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  west  side  of 
the  island  now  called  Queen  Charlotte's  by  the  British,  and 
"Washington  by  the  American  navigators.  Sailing  north- 
ward, Perez  again  made  laud,  lat.  49°  30,  and  discovered  a 
deep  bay  between  two  high  points,  which  he  named  Port 
Lorenzo,  supposed  to  have  been  that  afterwards  named  by 
Cook  King  Q-eorge's,  and  now  universally  termed  Nootka 
Sound.  Sailing  still  northwards,  in  lat,  47<>  he  observed  a 
lofty  mountain  covered  with  spow,  which  he  named  Sierra 
Santa  Kasalia,  and  thence  returned  home  without  further 
discovery. 

The  accounts  of  this,  however,  cannot  be  entirely  depended 
upon,  the  Spanish  government  having  caused  the  destruction 
ot  those  officially  made,  and  therefore  the  discovery  of 
Nootka  Sound  has  been  by  general  consent  assigned  to 
Captain  Cook  in  1778.  On  the  return  of  Perez,  the  viceroy 
of  Mexico  immediately  despatched  another  expedition,  con* 
sisting  of  two  vessels,  which  proceeded  to  the  north, — the 
Santiago,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Bruno  Heceta 
with  Juan  Perez  as  ensign,  and  theSonora,  a  small  schooner, 
under  that  of  Juan  Francisco  de  la  Bodega  y  Quadra. 
Passing  Cape  Mendocino,  they  entered  a  roadstead  which 
ihey  named  Port  Trinidad,  and  took  possession  of  the 
■country  with  the  usual  formalities,  erecting  a  small  cross 
nvith  an  inscription,  which  was  found  when  Vancouver  visited 
the  place  in  1793.  Proceeding  north,  they  again  found  land 
in  lat.  480 ;  here  seven  men  belonging  to  the  schooner  were 
murdered  by  the  natives,  and  the  point  off  which  they^were 
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at  the  time  named  Des  Martires,  and  an  island,  the  only 
one  of  consequence  on  the  coast,  called  "  De  Dolores,"  in 
memory  of  the  event.  Near  this  place  part  of  the  crew  of 
the  Imperial  Eagle  of  Ostend  were  massacred  some  years 
later,  and  the  island  obtained  the  name  of  Destruction 
Island :  it  is  in  lat.  47o  42,  just  above  Point  Grenville. 
This  event,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  scurvy  among  the 
orews,  induced  Heceta  to  wish  to  return :  this  was  opposed 
by  the  other  officers ;  but  taking  advantage  of  a  storm 
which  occurred  shortly  after,  Heceta  bore  up  and  returned 
to  the  south,  while  Bodega,  with  insubordinate  but  perhaps 
praiseworthy  determination,  continued  his  voyage.  Heceta 
proceeding  south  made  Fort  San  Lorenzo,  and  passing  the 
Straits  of  Tuca  without  perceiving,  although  he  is  said  to 
have  sought  them  in  the  right  direction,  arrived  opposite  an 
opening  in  46''  7,  which  the  outward  current  prevented  his 
entering ;  this  he  named  Assumption  Inlet,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  or  Oregon, 
the  largest  river  of  all  Western  America,  which  is  called  in 
the  Spanish  charts  Esenada  de  Heceta,  Heceta*s  Inlet,  or 
Bio  de  San  Roque,  from  the  day  on  which  he  left  it,  being 
the  day  after  its  discovery,  from  which  he  himself  had 
named  it  Assumption.  This  was  the  15th  of  August,  1775. 
Still  proceeding  southward,  ho  marked  the  positions  of  the 
principal  head  lands,  and  returned  to  California. 

Seeking,  according  to  their  instructions,  to  make  the  65th 
parallel,  Bodega  and  his  company  came  in  sight  of  a  conical 
mountain  covered  with  snow,  and  landing  in  a  bay  to  the 
north,  attempted  to  take  possession  of  the  country  by  erect- 
ing, after  their  custom,  a  cross  ;  this,  however,  the  natives 
pulled  down  and  destroyed ;  they  then  proceeded  along  the 
coast  to  the  58th  degree  of  lat.,  when  sickness  and  violent 
winds  compelled  them  to  return.  TLey  now  commenced 
their  endeavours  after  the  discovery  of  the  river  "  Des 
Reyes,'*  by  which  de  Fonte,  in  his  fabulous  voyage,  was 
said  to  have  penetrated  far  into  the  continent,  and  which  was 
one  princigal  object  of  their  expedition.  In  this  they  were 
unsuccessful ;  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  examined  the 
coast  with  any  minuteness ;  they  however  lanaed  in  a  har- 
bour, named  by  them  Port  Bucarelli,  in  lat.  55j^  where 
tiiey  took  possession,  and  after  a  few  other  unimportant 
observations  they  returned  to  California,  having  for  the  first* 
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time  entered  the  bay  of  La  Bodega,  near  San  Francisco,  so 
named  after  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  without 
having  succeeded  in  the  object  of  their  voyage,  viz.  the  dis- 
covery of  an  entrance  into  the  continent  towards  the  east. 
In  1778  the  English  appeared  again  on  the  coast ;  and  in 
1779  another  Spanish  expedition,  under  Arteaga  and 
Bodega,  was  despatched,  as  an  American  writer  naivel/ 
remarks  of  this  voyoge,  "  a  short  time  will  suffice,  as  all  the 
places  discovered  in  the  course  of  it  had  been  visited  and 
minutely  examined  in  the  preceding  year  by  the  English 
under  Captain  James  Cook." 

To  the  Russians  we  owe  much  of  our  early  information 
respecting  this  coast. 

While  the  power  of  Spain  was  on  the  decline,  and  the 
attention  of  England  directed  to  her  plantationc  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  her  newly  opened  trade  with  the  East 
Indico,  xtussia  having,  through  the  enerejies  of  Peter  the 
Great,  taken  rank  among  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and 
etretched  her  sceptre  over  Asia  to  the  Pacific,  fully  aware  of 
the  commercial  importance  of  a  direct  communication  with 
America,  had  traced  the  north  coast  of  Asia  for  a  very  con- 
siderable distance,  a:id  having  formed  settlements  in  Kam- 
43chatka,  had  opened  a  trade  with  China;  the  Empress 
Kalherine,  not  less  alive  than  her  predecessor  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  in  1728  fitted  out  a  small  vessel  in 
Kamschatka,  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Alexander  Behring,  who  was  instructed  "to  examine  the 
•coast  north  and  east,  to  find  whether  they  were  contiguous 
to  A.mo'rica  or  not ;  and  then  to  reach,  if  possible,  some 
port  of  the  Europeans  in  the  same  sea."  He  sailed,  tracing 
the  coast  as  far  as  lat.  67°  18,  and  finding  it  then  take  a 
westerly  direction,  without  land  to  the  north  or  east,  he 
concluded  he  had  discovered  the  north-east  point  of  Asia, 
and  had  ascertained  the  fact  of  its  sepai:«tion  from  America. 
These  conclusions  time  has  fully  verified,  i  nd  the  strait  has 
universally  been  named  after  him,  Behring's  IStrait.  The 
next  year  Behring  attempted  to  reach  the  Americar  conti- 
nent, but  was  driven  back  ;  but  Martin  Spangberg,  r>  ho  had 
been  his  lieutenant,  passed  between  tbe  Kurile  Islands  ten 
years  afterwards,  and  in  the  interim  the  north  coast  of  Asia 
had  been  traced  in  various  voyages  and  journeys  to  the 
point  whence  Behring  had  returned  on  his  first  voyage. 
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This  stimulated  the  Russians  to  another  attempt  towards- 
the  east ;  and  in  1740  Behring  was  commissioned,  by  the 
Empress  Anne,  to  search  for  the  western  continent.  He 
sailed  in  1741,  in  two  vessels,  the  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul^ 
built  for  the  purpose  in  Kamschatka ;  but  the  St.  Paul  was 
almost  immediately  separated  from  her  consort,  and  Behring 
proceeded  on  his  voyage  alone ;  and  under  the  60th  parallel 
discovered,  at  a  distance  of  eighiy  miles,  a  mountain^ 
supposed  to  be  that  now  called  Mount  St.  Elias.  Here 
Behring  determined  to  return,  which  he  did,  tracing  the 
coast  and  islands  westward,  until  his  course  was  impeded  by 
the  peninsula  of  Aliaska,  where  turning  south-west,  he 
followed  the  course  of  the  archipelago  to  lat.  53,  when 
storms  arising,  *'  they  were/'  he  says,  "  driven  about,  a  sport 
for  the  winds,  in  misery,  destitution,  and  almost  despair  ;" 
till  at  last  making  land  they  determined  to  winter  on  a  small 
island.  Here  Behring  and  thirty  fi'the  crew  died,  and  the 
survivors  hnving  made  a  small  vessel  with  the  wreck  of  the 
St.  Peter,  returned  to  Kamschatka.  This  island  is  in  lat. 
64i  to  55^,  about  eighty  miles  from  Kamschatka;  it  is  still 
called  Behring's  Island.  By  this  voyage  some  important 
geographical  information  was  acquired,  and  a  stimulus  to 
further  exertions,  for  the  skins  of  the  animals  taken  during 
their  winter  sojourn  on  Behring's  Island  fetched  such  high 
prices  as  to  induce  many  of  the  seamen  to  return  for  more. 
From  this  small  beginning  a  trade  of  some  importance 
sprung  up,  which  in  1766,  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
Kuasian  Government,  who  despatched  an  expedition  of 
inquiry,  and  another  in  1768,  to  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  neither  of  which  produced  any  important  geograph- 
ical result. 

The  extf^nsion  of  the  British  dominions  in  Canada  and 
consequent  importance  of  a  communication  with  the  Pacific 
induced  the  government  to  offer  a  reward  of  20,000/.  for  the 
discovery  of  a  west  passage  to  the  north  of  the  52nd  degree 
€f  latitude ;  and  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  to  make  the 
attempt  from  the  west ;  the  command  of  this  was  given  to 
the  famous  James  Cook,  and  his  instructions  were  to  sail 
for  New  Albion  (which  was  evidently  considered  British 
territory),  and  then  proceeding  north  to  lat.  65°,  to 
endeavour,  above  that  parallel,  to  discover  the  wished-for 
passage,  and  to  take  possession  of  such  place^^  as  were  either 
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uniahabited,  op  had  not  been  discovered  by  any  European 
nation.  His  search  was  to  be  limited  towards  the  south 
by  parallel  63,  because,  before  his  departure,  the  discovery 
of  the  Copper- Mine  River  having  its  mouth  in  the  North 
Sea  under  that  parallel  had  been  made  by  Mackenzie,  and 
consequently  the  impossibility  of  any  passage  to  the  south 
of  it,  across  the  continent,  placed  beyond  doubt ;  and  this 
knowledge  may  account  for  the  carelessness  with  which 
Cook  examined  the  coast  in  46°,  47°,  and  48  ,,  for  passing 
the  river  Columbia  and  the  Straits  of  Fu .  ..  Nout  per- 
ceiving them,  he  entered  Nootka  Sound,  wL-  re  iiw  remained 
to  examine  and  rsfit  his  vessels.  In  passing  Cape  Flattery, 
he  remarks,  "  it  is  in  this  very  latitude  that  geographers 
have  placed  the  pretended  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  ,  but  we 
saw  nothing  like  it,  nor  is  there  the  least  probability  that 
ever  any  such  thing  existed,'* 

From  this  point  the  discoveries  of  Cook  established  the 
fact  of  their  being  no  opening  into  the  North  Sea  until 
Behring's  Straits.  But  the  voyage  had  another  eflfect,  in 
opening  the  fur  trade  with  China,  for  after  the  deaths  of 
Cook  and  Clarke,  the  ships  returning  to  England,  put  iixla 
Canton,  and  a  ready  mart  was  found  for  the  skins  wl  uk 
had  been  collected,  to  the  amount  of  ^0,000  dollars^ 

This  becoming  fully  known  at  the  end  of  the  w  ^i  \j 
which  Great  Britain  was  then  engaged  with  the  CTnu  1 
States,  France,  and  Spain,  the  Russians  were  the  first  tu 
profit  by  the  discovery  by  forming  settlements  on  the  more 
northern  coasts,  the  enterprise  of  the  English  being  fettered 
by  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  Pacific,  conveyed  by 
the  charters  of  the  South  Sea  and  East  India  Companys  ; 
some  few  voyages  were  however  made  under  the  ft  »g  of  the 
latter,  and  by  private  adventurers  under  that  of  P  :.  ugal, 
and  in  1785,  by  the  vessels  of  a  company  stykd  Ci:ift 
George's  Sound  Company,  under  licence  from  the  .>:  lith 
Sea  Company,  who  carried  their  furs  to  Canton,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  agents  of  the  E^st  Iniia  Company,  .'iccord- 
ing  to  agreement  with  them,  '^uebe  vo^  -ges  howevar  pro- 
duced no  further  knowledge  of  the  coast;  but  in  1787, 
Berkeley,  an  Englishman,  commanding  the  Imperial  Eagle, 
under  the  flag  of  the  Austrian  East  India  Company,  at 
length  discovered  that  broad  arm  of  the  sea,  the  existence 
of  which,  so  long  before  reported  by  Juan  de  Fuca,  was 
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DOW,  for  the  first  time,  placed  beyond  dispute.  He  did  not, 
however,  enter  it,  and  nothing  else  worthy  of  notice 
occurred  during  his  voyage,  except  the  massacre  of  his  boat's 
crew  on  Destruction  Island,  as  before  mentioned. 

From  this  period  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
having  been  acknowledged,  the  Americans  engaged  actively 
in  the  trade  of  the  North  Pacific,  and  the  voyages  made  on 
this  auvuunt  have  been  the  origin  of  the  political  disputes 
respecting  the  Oregon  territory,  but  as  the  object  of  this 
work  is  a  historical  and  geographical,  and  not  political 
account  of  the  territory,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  such 
particulars  respecting  them  as  have  direct  relation  to  dis- 
covery. In  1789  an  American  trader  named  Gray,  sailed 
round  the  island  now  named  Queen  Charlotte's,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  his  sloop,  Washington  ;  he  afterwards  entered 
the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  sailed  in  it  south-south-east 
for  fifty  miles  ;  it  if  also  stated,  though  on  not  very  satis- 
factory evidence,  that  the  same  sloop,  under  the  command 
of  one  Kenrick,  subsequently  sailed  through  the  whole 
length  of  ihe  Strait,  and  to  55th  degree  north,  ascertaining 
the  insular  character  of  the  country  in  which  Nootka  Sound 
is  situated.  In  1790,  the  Spaniards  having  taken  possess- 
ion of  Nootka  and  the  coast  generally,  two  vessels,  the 
Discovery  and  the  Chatham,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Vancouver  and  Lieutenant  Broughton,  were  despatched, 
under  the  authority  of  a  convention  with  the  Spaniards,  to 
receive  the  cession  of  them  from  their  officers  ia  the  Pacific. 
They  arrived  on  the  coast  in  1792,  and  in  the  interim  the 
Spaniards  miide  some  progress  in  ascertaining  the  character 
of  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca;  one  of  their  officers,  Lieu- 
tenant Quimper,  having,  in  1791,  proceeded  to  its  eastern 
limit,  and  ascertained  the  position  of  the  principal  openings 
of  the  coast  in  that  direction,  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  entered  them.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
Captain  Gray,  in  the  Columbia,  visited  the  more  northern 
coEdts,  and  explored  a  canal  in  lat.  54*^  33  /,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  th.it  afterwards  named  by  Vancouver 
tortland  Canal,  and  wintering  at  Clayquot  Sound,  near 
Nootkd,  proceeded  southward  in  the  spring,  when  he  fell  in 
with  Vancouver  and  Broughton,  after  which  he  discovered 
Bullfinches'  or  Gray's  Harbour,  between  the  Strait  of  Fuca 
and  Columbia  Ei\or  in  lat.  46°  58',  and  the  day  following 
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entered  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  sailed  up  it  about  ten 
miles,  from  whence  he  proceeeded  in  boats  some  fifteen 
miles  further,  and  after  some  delay,  succeeded  in  his  en- 
deavour to  get  to  sea.  He  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears, 
and  which  Vancouver  continued  on  that  account,  being  that 
of  his  brig  the  Columbia,  she  having  been  altered  from  a 
sloop  since  her  first  voyage.  Vancouver  and  Broughton 
bt  ving  passed  the  Columbia  Rivei  without  perceiving  it, 
tf  i  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  making  a  minute  survey 
of  wi  continental  shore,  the  first  that  had  been  attemp+^ed, 
and  which  has  been  in  use  among  voyagers  from  that  time. 
Having  surveyed  the  southern  branches  they  proceeded 
northward,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  met  the  Spanish  ex- 
ploring vessels  under  Senora  Galiano  and  Valdez,  which  had 
been  previously  despatched  from  Nootka,  and  had  surveyed 
the  eastern  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  ;  with  them,  having 
surveyed  the  continental  shore  to  lat.  51°  57'  he  returned 
to  JSootka ;  from  thence  proceeding  southward,  he  caused 
Mr.  Whidbey  to  survey  Gray's  or  Bullfinches'  Harbour, 
«.nd  Mr.  Broughton  the  Columbia  river,  which  he  did.  for 
npwards  o^  one  hundred  miles  to  a  point  which  he  named 
Point  Vancouver.  In  1794  Vancouver  completed  his 
■survey  of  the  coasts  north  51^57/,  and  expressed"  himself 
well  satisfied  that  the  precision  with  which  it  had  been 
■conducted  would  remove  every  opinion  of  a  north-west 
passage  within  its  limits,  since  which  time  little  has  been 
done  by  succeeding  navigators  but  to  substantiate  his 
discoveries.  The  result  of  the  knowledge  of  the  coast  thus 
-obtained  will  be  detailed  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    11. 


DE8CBIPTI0K  OF  COAST  AND   HABBOITES. 

Fbo^  Cape  Mendocino,  where  a  spur  from  the  Snowy 
Mountain  range  meets  the  coast  line,  to  lat.  42<),  one  and 
a  half  degree  to  the  northward,  the  boundary  conceded  to 
America  by  the  Spaniards  in  1819,  and  where,  according  to 
their  authorities,  the  Oregon  territory  commences,  and 
from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  in  lat.  46<*  20 ', 
the  coast  presents  a  range  of  lofty  hills  descending  to  the 
shore  in  sandy  cliffs  and  beaches,  through  an  undulating, 
hilly  country,  clothed  with  luxuriant  forests.  Its  line  is 
broken  by  projecting  headlands  rising  precipitously  from 
the  sea,  round  which  numerous  rocks  are  scattered,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Cape  Orford,  Cape  Foulweather, 
and  Cape  Look-out,  and  by  the  mout  hs  of  the  rivers  Ciamefc 
and  Uraqua,  and  some  others  of  lesf  consequence,  which 
here  fail  into  the  sea,  but  afford  no  shelter  to  vessels ;  so 
small  are  the  openings  which  they  present,  that  from  the 
sea  the  coast  appears  eutirel}'^  unbroken,  insomuch  that  Van- 
couver sailed  close  to  the  shore  without  perceiving  any 
indication  of  a  harbour  or  the  mouth  of  a  river  throughout 
its  whole  length,  and  indeed  he  passed  the  Columbia  itself 
without  being  aware  of  it. 

This,  however,  must  have  happened  more  from  the 
peculiarity  of  its  situation  and  character  than  its  insignifi- 
cance. It  is  in  truth  a  noble  river,  but  from  the  rapidity 
of  its  course  through  the  mountains,  and  the  quantity  of 
debris  which  its  waters  carry  with  them,  its  mouth  is  too 
much  choked  with  banks  of  sand  to  be  ever  available  as  a 
port  of  the  first  class. 

Its  entrance,  between  Cape  Disappointment  on  the  north 
and  Point  Adams  on  the  south,  is  in  width  about  seven 
miles,  spreading  north  and  south,  ana  forms  two  deep  bays  ; 
but  Chinook  Point,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  northern 
bay,  projecting  before  the  entrance,  and  Point  Adams  con- 
cealing the  true  entrance  of  the  river,  between  Point 
Chinook  and  Point  George,  where  it  is  above  five  miles  wide, 
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the  estuary  below  being  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
mouths  of  two  small  rivers,  one  on  the  south  and  another 
on  the  north,  with  that  of  the  Columbia,  gives  a  continuous 
appearance  to  the  coast.  The  bar  is,  at  the  deepest  point, 
not  more  than  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  fathoms,  and  the 
banks  of  sand  of  which  it  is  composed,  stretching  five  or  six 
miles  into  the  sea,  together  with  the  current  of  the  river^ 
cause  a  very  violent  swell,  and  the  water  breaking  on  the 
height  of  the  banks  from  each  side,  one  line  of  breakers 
overlapping  the  other,  gives  the  appearance  of  an  unbroken 
line  of  tfoam,  rendering  the  entrance  even  more  dangerous 
in  prospect  than  it  is  in  reality,  although  all  authorities 
agree  as  to  its  difficulty,  and  Lieut.  Wilkes,  who  visited  it 
in  command  of  the  late  exploring  expedition  from  the 
United  States,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  is  only  access- 
ible for  three  months  of  the  year.  It  is,  however,  for  more 
than  this,  but  the  shallowness  of  the  water  on  the  bar,  no 
less  than  the  intricacy  of  the  channel,  must  always  unfit  it 
for  the  resort  of  large  vessels.  In  the  two  bays  above 
mentioned  there  is  indeed  good  anchorage  in  from  five  to 
seven  fathoms,  but  being  exposed  to  the  run  of  the  sea  they 
are  not  safe  stations  for  shipping. 

The  entrance  of  this  river  has  been  well-known  and  much 
frequented  both  by  the  vessels  of  the  Hudson'a  Bay  Cc  .a- 
pany  and  American  traders  since  its  discovery,  and  its 
principal  features  have  been  several  times  laid  down  iu 
charts ;  but  as  they  all  differ  more  or  less  from  each  other 
in  the  positions  of  the  bar  and  sand-banks,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  are  of  a  shifting  character,  and  therefore 
the  continuance  of  the  present  capacity  of  this  entrance 
cannot  be  depended  upon.  In  this  opinion  M.  Duflot  de 
Mofras  coincides.  The  sand-banks  occupy  the  middle  of 
the  river  for  twenty  five  miles  above  its  entrance.  On  the 
soutk  side  a  narrow  channel  was  supposed  to  terminate  at 
Tongue  Point,  about  ten  miles  from  Point  Adams,  until 
Lieut.  Wilkes  ascertained  the  existence  of  one  beyond  it 
far  better  than  that  generally  used,  which  is  on  the  north, 
affording  a  clear  though  narrow  passage  for  ships  to  Calu- 
met or  Kallaraet  Island,  to  which  the  cou"se  of  the  river  is 
nearly  east  and  west.  This  island  divides  the  river  into  two 
channels  for  five  miles,  and  Puget's  Island  extends  immed- 
iately above  it  for  three  moro,  and  for  ten  miles  further  the 
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river  is  impeded  by  several  islands  and  sand-banks  as  far  as 
Mount  Coffin^  a  conspicuous  eminence  on  the  north  shore, 
and  a  burial-place  of  the  Indians,  above  which  it  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Cowelitz  River,  about  fifty  miles  from  the 
sea.  To  this  point  its  course  is  circuitous ;  from  thence 
its  direction  is  north-west  ahd  south-east  for  about  ten 
miles,  when  it  again  bends  east  and  west  till  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Wallamette  or  Multonomah  from  the  south, 
upwards  of  eighty  miles  from  its  mouth.*  This  river  enters 
it  in  two  channels,  separated  by  the  Island  of  Wappatoo 
(so  called  from  an  edible  root  with  which  it  abounds)  it  is 
about  nine  miles  long  and  five  above  the  east  mouth.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  river  is  Fort  Vancouver,  the  principal 
settlement  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  above  which  the 
stream  narrows  in  its  passage  through  the  mountains,  and 
is  broken  by  rapids  and  cascades.  To  this  point  the  river 
is  navigable  for  large  vessels,  being  1700  yards  wide  and  six 
fathoms  deep. 

About  ten  nciles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  on  its 
north  shore,  is  Eed  Bock,  the  western  extremity  of  Gray's 
Bay,  so  named  from  Gray  the  American  merchant  captain 
who  first  entered  it ;  protected  from  the  west  by  this  and 
Point  EUice,  it  has  tolerable  anchorage. 

About  Point  Adams,  at  the  south  of  the  entrance,  the 
land  is  low  and  sandy,  but  increasing  in  fertility  as  it 
recedes  from  the  shore.  On  Point  George,  at  the  opposite 
or  north  side  of  the  bay  formed  by  the  mouth  of  Young's 
Biver,  bearing  E.S.E.  six  miles,  stands  Fort  George  or 
Clatsop,  the  Astoria  of  the  Americans.  The  history  of  this 
settlement  will  be  given  in  another  chapter. 

From  this  river,  called,  it  is  said,  by  the  natives  Oregon, 
and  which  has  thus  given  its  name  to  the  territory  ;  and  by 
the  Spaniards  Heceta,  from  the  navigator  of  that  name,  who 
is  said  to  have  first  perceived  its  mouth,  as  before-mentioned 
— large  exportations  of  furs  have  been  made  yearly  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  England,  and  some  smaller 
quantities  have  been  sent  by  the  Americans  to  China  and 
the  United  States ;  there  is  now  also  a  flourishing  trade 
carried  on  with  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  other  parts  of  the 
Pacific  in  lumber  and  shingles,  and  here  the  Bussian  vessels 
and  others  trading  on  the  coast  are  supplied  with  provisions  ; 

*M.  Daflot  de  Mofras  says  by  the  river  120. 
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it  has  hitherto  been  the  principal  if  not  the  only  port  of  this 
district,  because  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Columbia 
have  been  the  roads  by  which  the  peltries  (furs),  the  chief 
and  at  one  time  the  only  exports  of  the  country,  were 
brought  to  the  sea.  "With  a  change  of  circumstances  its 
position  must  change  also,  and  the  emporium  of  the  West 
must  be  looked  for  elsewhere. 

Cape  Disappointment,  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  in  a  high  rocky  bluff  covered  with  pine-trees, 
joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  low  narrow  strip  of  sand,  to 
which  it  slopes  gradually ;  its  latitude  is  46o  19. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  forty-five  miles  of  un- 
broken coast  reaches  Whidbey's  Bay,  called  by  the  Ameri- 
icans  Bullfiinches'  Harbour,  and  not  unfrequently  Gray's 
Bay,  which  with  an  entrance  of  scarce  two  miles  and  a  half 
spreads  seven  miles  long  and  nine  broad,  forming  two  deep 
bays  like  the  Columbia ;  here  there  is  secure  anchorage 
behind  Point  Hanson  to  the  south  and  Point  Brown  to  the 
norths  but  the  capacity  of  the  bay  is  lessened  to  one-third 
of  its  size  by  the  sandbanks  which  encroach  on  it  in  every 
direction.  Like  the  Columbia,  its  mouth  is  obstructed  by  a 
bar  which  has  not  more  than  four  fathoms  of  water,  and  as 
it  stretches  some  three  miles  to  seaward,  with  breakers  on 
each  side,  extending  the  whole  way  to  the  shore,  t'le  iliffi- 
culty  of  entrance  is  increased.  It  lies  nearly  east  and  west 
and  receives  from  the  east  the  waters  of  the  river  Chikelis, 
having  its  rise  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  which,  stretch- 
ing from  Mount  Olympus  in  the  north,  divide  the  coast 
from  Puget's  Sound.  From  Whidbey's  Bay  to  Cape  Flattery 
about  eighty  miles,  but  two  streams,  and  those  unimportant, 
break  the  iron  wall  of  the  coast,  which  rising  gradually  into 
lofty  mountains  is  crowned  in  hoary  grandeur  by  the  snow- 
clad  peaks  of  Mount  Olympus.  Cape  Flattery,  called  also 
Cape  Classet,  is  a  conspicuous  promontory  in  lat.  48©  27'; 
beyond  it,  distant  one  mile,  lies  Tatouches  Island,  a  large 
flat  rock,  with  perpendicular  sides,  producing  a  few  trees, 
surrounded  by  rocky  islets  :  it  is  one  mile  in  length,  joined 
to  the  shore  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  and  a  mile  further,  leaving 
a  clear  passage  between  them,  is  p  reef  named  Duncan's 
Hock.  Here  commences,  in  lat.  4,v*30',  that  mighty  arm 
of  the  sea,  which  has  been  justly  named  from  its  first  dis- 
coverer, the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  which  we  have 
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seen  Cook  pass  without  perceiviDg  it,  indulging  at  the  same 
time  in  an  unworthy  strain  of  confident  exultation  over  the 
old  Greek  pilot,  who  had  so  long  before  opened  the  pathway 
for  the  fature  fleets  of  the  Pacific  to  the  emporium  of 
Western  America.  The  entrance  of  this  strait  is  about  ten 
miles  in  width,  and  varies  from  that  to  twenty  with  the 
indentations  of  its  shores,  of  which  the  northern,  stretching 
to  the  north-west  and  south  east  across  the  entrance, .  gives 
an  appearance  of  continuity  to  its  line  on  the  Pacific.  Bun- 
ning  in  a  south-easterly  direction  for  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred miles,  its  further  progress  is  suddenly  stopped  by  a 
range  of  snow-clad  mountains,  at  the  base  of  which,  spread- 
ing abroad  its  mighty  arms  to  the  north  and  south,  it  gives 
to  the  continent  the  appearance  of  a  vast  archipelago. 

The  southern  shore  of  this  strait  is  described  b^  Van- 
couver as  being  composed  of  sandy  cliffs  of  moderate  height 
falling  perpendicularly  into  the  sea,  from  the  top  of  which 
the  land  takes  a  further  gentle  ascent,  where  it  is  entirely 
covered  with  trees,  chiefly  of  the  pine  tribe,  uutil  the  forest 
reaches  a  range  of  high  craggy  mountains  which  seem  to 
rise  from  the  woodland  in  a  very  abrupt  manner,  with  a  few 
scattered  trees  on  their  sterile  sides,  and  their  tops  covered 
with  snow.  On  the  north  the  shore  is  not  so  high,  the 
ascent  more  gradual  from  thence  to  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
which  are  less  covered  with  snow  than  those  to  the  south. 
They  have  from  the  strait  the  appearance  of  a  compact  range. 
Proceeding  up  the  strait  about  seventy  miles, a  long  low  sandy 
point  attracted  Vancouver's  attention ;  from  its  resemblance 
to  Dungeness,  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  he  named  it  New  Dun- 
geness,  and  found  within  it  good  anchorage  in  from  ten  to 
three  fathoms  :  beyond  this  the  coast  forms  a  deep  bay 
about  nine  miles  across ;  and  three  miles  from  its  eastern 
point  lies  Protection  Island,  so  named  from  the  position  it 
occupies  at  the  entrance  of  Port  Discovery.  Vancouver 
bnded  on  it  on  the  1st  of  May,  1792,  and  thus  describes  its 
appearance : — "  On  landing  on  the  west  end,  and  ascending 
its  eminence,  which  was  a  neariv  perpendicular  clifij  our 
attention  was  immediately  called  to  a  landscape  almost  as 
enchantingly  beautiful  as  the  most  elegantly  finished 
pleasure  grounds  in  Europe,  The  summit  of  this  island 
presented  nearly  a  horizontal  surface,  interspersed  with 
some  inequalities  of  ground,  which  produced  a  beautiful 
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Tariety  on  an  extensiye  lawn  covered  witb  luxuriant  grass 
and  diyersified  with  abundance  of  flowers.  To  the  north- 
westward was  a  coppice  of  pine  trees,  and  shrubs  of  various 
sorts,  that  seemed  as  if  it  bad  been  planted  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  from  the  north-west  winds  this  delightful 
meadow,  over  which  were  promiscuously  scattered  a  few 
clumps  of  trees  that  would  have  puzzled  the  most  ingenious 
designer  of  pleasure-grounds  to  have  arranged  more  agree- 
ably. "While  we  stopped  to  contemplate  these  several 
beauties  of  nature  in  a  prospect  no  less  pleasing  than  un- 
expected, we  gathered  some  gooseberries  and  roses  in  a 
state  of  considerable  forwardness."  Lieut.  "Wilkes,  who 
visited  this  spot  in  April,  1841,  writes  thus : — "  The  des- 
cription of  Vancouver  is  so  exactly  applicable  to  the  present 
state  of  this  port,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  almost 
half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  it  was  written.  The 
beautiful  woods  and  lawns  of  Protection  Island  remain  un- 
changed. The  lawns  produce  the  same  beautiful  flowers 
and  shrubs,  and  although  they  are  surrounded  bv  dense 
woods,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  encroached  upon  by  their 
luxuriant  growth,  although  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
it  should  not  long  ere  this  have  overrun  them."  He  adds, 
**  this  island  covers  Port  Discovery  completely  to  the  north, 
and  would  render  it  easily  defensible  against  the  most 
formidable  attack." 

From  this  island,  lying  at  the  entrance  of  Port  Discovery, 
commences  the  maritime  importance  of  the  territory,  with 
says  Vancouver,  as  fine  a  harbour  as  any  in  the  world, 
though  subsequently  he  awards  the  palm  to  its  neighbour 
Port  Hudson  ;  and  among  many  harbours  on  the  coast  in 
more  northern  latitudes,  which  afterwards  presented  to  him 
their  varied  advantages,  it  is  probable  he  found  others  as 
worthy.  But,  in  truth,  little  more  can  be  desired  than  this 
afibrds  ;  for  in  addition  to  the  roadstead,  which,  protected  by 
the  island  before  named,  affords  secure  anchorage  in  deep 
water  without  rock  or  shoal,  the  harbour  itself  extends 
above  nine  miles  inland  in  a  partly  winding  direction  north 
and  south,  with  an  average  width  of  something  less  than  twa 
miles,  shoaling  from  thirtysix  fathoms  at  one-half  its  length 
to  twenty-eight  and  three-quarters,  and  thence  gradually  to 
seven  at  its  extremity,  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  a 
considerable  stream.    Its  shores  and  scenery  have  been  thus 
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described  by  Vancouver. 

**  The  delightful  serenity  of  the  weather  greatly  aided  the 
beautiful  scenery  that  was  now  presented ;  the  surface  of 
the  sea  was  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  country  before  us 

5 resented  all  that  bounteous  nature  could  be  expected  to 
raw  into  one  point  of  view.  As  we  had  no  reason  to 
imagine  that  this  country  had  ever  been  indebted  for  any 
of  its  decorations  to  the  hand  of  man,  I  could  not  possibly 
believe  that  any  uncultivated  country  had  ever  been  dis- 
covered exibiting  so  rich  a  picture.  The  land  which  inter- 
rupted the  horizon  below  the  north-west  and  north  quarters 
seemed  to  be  much  broken,  from  whence  its  eastern  extent 
round  to  south-east  was  bounded  by  a  ridge  of  snowy 
mountains,  appearing  to  lie  nearly  in  a  north  and  south 
direction,  on  which  Mount  Baker  rose  conspicuously, 
remarkable  for  its  height  and  the  snowy  mountains  that 
stretch  from  its  base  to  the  north  and  south.  Between  us 
and  this  snowy  range,  the  land,  which  on  the  eea-shore  ter- 
minated like  that  we  had  lately  passed  in  low  perpendicular 
cliffs,  or  on  beaches  of  sand  or  stone,  rose  here  ir  very 
gentle  ascent,  and  waR  well  covered  with  a  variety  of  tely 
forest  trees ;  these,  however,  did  not  conceal  the  who.o  face 
of  the  country  in  one  uninterrupted  wilderness,  but 
pleasantly  clothed  its  eminences  and  chequered  the  valleys, 
presenting  in  many  directions  extensive  spaces  that  wore  the 
appearance  of  having  been  clofired  by  art,  like  the  beautiful 
island  we  had  visited  the  da}  ^  ;fore.  A  picture  so  pleasing 
could  not  fail  to  call  to  our  remembrance  certain  delightful 
and  beloved  situations  in  Old  England."  Both  the 
approaches  to  this  port,  round  the  extremities  ot  Protection 
Island,  are  perfectly  free  from  obstruction,  and  about  a 
league  in  breadth. 

(Separated  from  Port  Discovery  only  by  a  narrow  slip  of 
land  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles  broad,  which  trend- 
ing to  the  east  protects  it  from  the  north  and  west,  is  Port 
Hudson,  having  its  entrance  at  the  extremity  of  the  point 
on  the  east  side,  but  little  more  than  one  mile  broad  ;  from 
which  the  harbour  extends,  in  a  semicircular  form,  for  about 
four  miles  westward,  and  then  trending  for  about  six  more 
affords  excellent  shelter  and  anchorage  for  vessels  in  from 
ten  to  twenty  fathoms,  with  an  even  bottom  of  mud.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Wilkes  makes  this  harbour  only 
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three  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  but  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  measurement  refers  to  the  lower  part  only.  Its  eastern 
side  presents  a  very  peculiar  feature,  being  formed  of  two 
narrow  tongues  of  land  enclosing  a  narrow  canal  of  equal 
length  with  the  harbour,  and  having  "  a  snug  little  port "  at 
the  northern,  and  a  passage  for  boats  at  their  southern 
extremity,  practicable  from  half  flood  to  half  ebb,  but  dry  at 
low  water.  These  tongues,  projecting  into  the  arm  of  the 
sea  which  bends  south  from  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  are 
almost  isolated,  being  washed  on  the  south  side  by  the  water 
of  a  deep  bay,  in  which  there  is  also  secure  anchorage,  and 
forming  altogether  a  combination  of  maritime  advantages 
rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  Here  nature 
seems  to  have  made  meet  preparation  for  future  found* 
ation  of  the  capital  of  the  west,  and  "  herf .  ^ys  an  Ameri- 
can writer,  "  whatever  course  emigration  may  for  the  present 
take,  the  commercial  operations  of  the  territory  will  event- 
ually centre ; "  the  great  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  offering^ 
unsurpassed  facilities  for  building  maritime  establishments, 
and  the  passage  of  the  strait  being  never  obstructed,  while 
the  country  affords  every  inducement  to  occupation  and 
cultivation,  the  soil  being,  for  the  most  part,  a  light  sandy 
loam,  in  many  places  of  very  considerable  depth,  and  abun- 
dantly mixed  with  decayed  vegetables.  The  vigour  and 
luxuriance  of  its  productions  sufiGciently  attest  its  fertility ; 
it  abounds  with  all  useful  timbers ;  the  woods  are  filled  with 
game,  and  the  waters  teem  with  fish,  and  are  covered  during 
the  season  with  aquatic  fowl ;  the  bills  contain  iron,  and 
coal  is  not  far  distant,  so  that  there  is  no  want  even  of 
civilized  man  which  its  prolific  soil  does  not  supply.  In  lat. 
48o  16' the  waters  of  the  strait  are  divided  by  a  high  white 
sandy  cliff,  with  verdant  lawns  on  each  side ;  this  was 
named  by  Vancouver,  Point  Partridge.  It  forms  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  an  island,  long,  low,  verdant,  and  well- 
wooded,  lying  close  to  the  coast,  and  having  its  south  end 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  rising  in  those  mountains  which  here 
form  a  barrier  to  the  further  progress  of  the  sea.  The  snow- 
covered  peak  of  the  most  lofty  of  these  is  visible  so«)n  after 
entering  the  strait.  Vancouver  named  it  Mount  Baker, 
from  the  oflScer  of  his  ship  by  whom  it  was  first  seen.  This 
mountain,  with  Mount  Olympus,  and  another  further  to  the 
south,  named  by  the  same  navigator  Mount  Eanier,  form 
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nearly  au  equilateral  triangle,  and  tower  over  the  rest,  the 
giant  wardens  of  the  land.  From  Point  Partridge  the  south- 
ern branch  extends  about  fifteen  miles  below  the  island 
before  mentioned ;  this  Vancouver  named  Admiralty  Inlet. 
Here  the  tides  begin  to  be  sufficiently  rapid  to  afford 
obstruction  to  navigation  ;  and  hence  it  parts  in  two  arms, 
one  named  Hood's  Canal,  taking  a  south-west  course,  and 
the  other  continuing  a  south  course  for  forty  miles,  and 
then  also  bending  to  the  west,  terminates  in  a  broad  sound 
studded  with  islands  called  by  him  Puget's  Sound.  These, 
as  affording  a  ccumunication  with  the  Columbia,  from  v»hich 
the  latter  is  diaLaot  only  about  sixty  miles,  and  with  the 
interior  by  its  tributaries  of  which  the  nearest  approaches 
within  thirty,  over  the  undulating  prairie  country  between 
the  mountains,  and  with  Gray's  Harbour  by  the  river 
Chikelia,  afford  great  inducement  for  settlement,  and  accord- 
ingly the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  established  a  fort 
and  joint  stock  cattle  farm.  Here  again  nature  seems  to 
indicate  an  advantageous  position  for  the  future  mercantile 
industry  of  man.  Of  this  sound  and  country  M.  Duflot  de 
Mofras  writes : — "  La  longueur  de  la  baie  de  Puget  est 
d'une  demi  lieue ;  ses  bords,  ainsi  que  tons  les  environs  du 
fort,  pr^senteiit  I'aspect  d'une  longue  suite  de  praires  semens 
de  bouquets  de  bois  et  couples  par  des  ruissaeux  ;  et  I'illustre 
Vancouver  avait  raison  de  dire  avant  nous  qu'il  laissait  &  la 
plume  exercde  d'un  ^crivian  habile,  le  soin  de  dfecrire  cette 
magnifique  contr^e."  Both  these  arms  afford  many  places 
of  anchorage,  and  are  only  inconvenient  for  navigation  on 
account  of  their  great  depth,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  tides 
in  narrow  places.  Port  Orchard  in  Puget's  8ound  affords 
the  greatest  possible  security. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Admiralty  Inlet,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  before  mentioned  (said  to  be  named  Samlikamug,  but 
but  by  Wilkes  called  the  Tuxpam),  there  is  a  broad  sound 
with  very  deep  water  and  rapid  tides,  but  affording  good 
anchorage  in  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Here  Vancouver 
landed  and  took  formal  possession  of  the  country  on  Mon- 
day the  4th  of  June,  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  Majesty 
^mg  Qeorge  the  Third,  and  for  his  heirs  and  successors, 
that  day  being  his  Majesty's  birthday,  from  lat.  39°  20'  to 
the  entrance  of  this  inlet,  supposed  to  be  the  strait  of  Juan 
de  Fuca  (this  he  did  with  the  usual  solemnities,  and  under  a 
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royal  splute  from  the  ships),  as  vteW  tlie  nortbdru  as  the 
souxhtrn  shores,  together  with  those  situated  in  the  interior 
sea,  extending  from  the  said  strait  in  various  directions 
between  the  north-west,  north-east,  and  south  quartern; 
which  interior  sea  he  named  the  Gulf  of  Q-eorgia,  and  the 
continent  bounding  the  said  gulf,  and  extending  southward 
to  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude,  New  Georgia,  in  hon- 
our of  his  Majesty  George  III. 

This  sound  he  named,  from  this  incident,  Possession- 
Sound  ;  and  it  should  be  remarked  that,  though  the  Span- 
iards had,  the  precading  winter,  been  in  Port  Di^aoverj^ 
they  had  from  thence  proceeded  north  to  Nootka,  snd  not 
eastward  ;  so  that  Vancouver  was  in  truth  the  discoverer  of 
these  regions ;  and  if  auythiug  could  induce  the  opinion  of 
their  being  a  desirable  appanage  to  the  British  crown,  his 
description  might.  Of  the  country  round  Pospession  Sound 
he  thus  writes  ; — "  Our  eastern  view  was  now  bounded  by 
the  range  of  snowy  mountains  from  Mount  Baker,  bearing 
by  compass  north,  to  Mount  Ranier,  bearing  IS.  54jo  E. 
This  mountain  was  hid  by  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the 
low  land  ;  and  the  intermediate  suov/y  mountains,  in  various 
rugged  and  grotesque  shapes,  were  seen  just  to  rear  their 
headr)  above  the  lofty  pine  trees,  which  appeared  to  compose* 
an  uninterrupted  forest,  between  us  and  the  snowy  range^ 
presenting  a  most  pleasing  landscape ;  nor  was  our  west 
view  destitute  of  similar  diversification.  The  ridge  of 
mountains  on  which  Mount  Olympus  is  situated,  whose 
rugged  summits  were  seen  no  less  fancifully  towering  over 
the  forest  than  those  of  the  east  side,  bounded  '^o  a  consider- 
nble  extent  our  western  horizon ;  on  these,  however,  not 
one  conspicuous  eminence  arose,  nor  could  we  now  distin* 
guish  that  which  on  the  sea-coast  appeared  to  be  centrally 
situated,  forming  an  elegant  biforked  mountain.  From  the 
south  extremity  of  these  ridges  of  mountains  there  seemed 
to  be  an  extensive  tract  of  land,  moderately  elevated  and 
beautifully  diversified  by  pleasing  inequalities  of  surface^ 
enriched  winh  every  appearance  of  fertility. 

The  narrow  channel  from  Possession  Sound,  at  the  back 
of  the  long  island  lying  at  its  mouth,  which  Vancouver 
named  Whidbey's  Island,  affords  some  small  but  convenient 
harbours  ;  its  northern  entrance  is  so  choked  with  rocks  as 
to  be  scarcely  practicable  for  .essels;  but  its  southern  is 
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■wide,  and  *lie  navigation  unimpeded ;  here  the  country  wore 
the  same  appearance,  presenting  a  delightful  prospect,  con- 
sisting chif  £y  of  spacious  meadowp.,  elegpiitly  adorned  with 
clumps  of  trees.  In  these  beautiful  pastures,  bordering  oq 
an  expansive  sheet  of  water,  the  deer  were  seen  playing 
^bout  in  great  numbers.  The  soil  priucipaliy  consists  of  i^ 
rich  black  vegetable  mould,  lying  on  a  sandy'  or  clayey  sub- 
9^atuTO.  The  countrjr  in  the  vicinity  is  represented  as  of 
the  finest  description,  its  natural  productions  luxuriant,  an4 
well  supplied  with  streams  of  water. 

The  northern  arm  of  the  straits  jommeuces  in  an  archi-r 
pelago  of  small  islands,  well  wooded  md  fertile,  but  generally 
without  water  ;  in  one  of  them,  however,  Vancouver  found 
good  anchorage,  though  exposed  to  the  south,  having  wood, 
water,  ai  d  every  necessary ;  this  he  nimed  Strawberry  Cove, 
&orj  that  fruit  having  been  found  there  in  great  plenty,  and 
th(5  inland,  from  the  trees  which  covered  it,  Cj press  Island. 
About  this  part  the  continental  shore  is  high  and  rocky, 
though  covered  wit*^  wood ;  and,  it  may  be  remarked  gene- 
rally, that  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  becomes  more 
rocky  and  sterile,  showing  gradually  a  less  and  Jess  variety 
of  trees,  until  those  of  the  pine  tribe  alone  are  found. 

Above  the  archip'/lago  the  straits  widen,  swelling  out  to 
the  east  in  a  double  bay,  atl'ording  good  anchorage,  beyond 
which  the  shores  become  low  and  sandy,  and  a  wide  bank  of 
Band  extends  along  them  about  one  or  two  miles,  closely 
approaching  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  leaving  a  narrow 
hut  clear  chan  ,el.  This  bank,  affording  large  sturgeon,  was 
named  by  Vancouver  after  that  fish;  and  keeping  to  the 
south  around  it,  he  did  not  observe  that  here  the  gulf  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  Frnzer's  river  from  the  north.  It  is 
navigable  for  seventy  miles,  but  vespels  drawing  more  than 
twelve  feet  water  cannot  pass  the  bar  at  its  mouth,  and  its 
course  is,  like  that  of  the  Columbia,  impeded  by  sandbanks. 
The  Hudson's  bay  Company  have  a  fort,  called  Langley, 
twenty  miles  from  its  mouth.  Here  the  gulf  is  open,  and 
the  navigation  unimpeded,  except  by  a  few  islands  on  the 
north  shore ;  one  of  them,  named  by  the  Spaniards  de 
I\vada,  desiBrves  notice ;  it  is  parallel  with  the  shore,  narrow, 
jftnd  about  thirty  miles  long. 

In  this  part  of  the  gulf,  in  the  month  of  June,  Vancouver 
e&w  a  great  number  of  whales ;  and  here  also  he  met,  as  we 
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have  seen,  the  Spanish  vessels,  Subtil  and  Mexicana,  des- 
patched for  that  purpose  from  Nootka  Sound,  under  the 
command  of  Senors  Ghaliauo  and  Valdez,  who,  having  already 
examined  the  south-western  shore  of  the  gulf,  proceeded  to 
assist  him  in  prosecuting  an  enquiry  into  the  character  of 
the  north-eastern.  The  peculiar  feature  of  this  continental 
shore  is,  the  long  narrow  channels  of  deep  water,  from  this 
circumstance  called  canals,  which  wind  circuitously  round 
the  base  of  its  rocky  mountains ;  towards  the  north-west 
they  get  longer  and  more  intricate ;  the  gulf  becomes  con- 
tracted and  blocked  up  with  islands,  and  the  shores  rise 
abruptly,  in  high  black  perpendicular  rocks,  wearing  on  the 
whole  so  barren  and  dreary  an  aspect  that  this  part  of  the 
gulf  obtained  the  name  of  Desolation  Sound. 

It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  general  feeling  of  the 
dreariness  of  this  region  proceeds  in  a  great  degree  from  the 
contrast  it  affords  to  the  rich  and  beautiful  country  to  the 
south ;  for  it  is  described  as  highly  romantic  in  character, 
cleft  by  deep  dells  and  ravines,  down  which  torrents  rave 
with  foam  and  thunder,  high  rocks  of  every  variety  of 
fantastic  shape,  and,  above  all,  snow-covered  mountains  of 
massive  grandeur ;  yet  escaping  the  imputation  of  being 
**  Sublime  in  barrenness,"  from  the  number  of  fir-trees, 
which,  springing  from  every  crevice,  clothe  with  dark 
Terdure  their  rocky  and  precipitous  sides.  Among  the 
natural  features  of  this  part  of  the  north  shore  of  the  gulf, 
must  not  be  omitted,  on  account  of  their  singularity,  the 
small  salt-water  lakes,  which  are  found  divided  from  the  sea 
only  by  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock,  having  a  depth  over  it  of 
four  feet  at  high-water.  They  are  consequently  replenished 
by  the  sea  every  tide,  and  form  salt-water  cascades  during 
the  ebb  and  rise  of  the  tides;  some  of  them,  divided  into 
several  branches,  run  through  a  low  swampy  woodland 
country.  Hcio  also  are  streams  of  water,  so  warm  as  to  be 
unpleasant  to  the  hand  ;  and  every  feature  of  this  district 
evidences  the  violent  effort  of  nature  in  its  production. 
Except  the  coast  and  caaals,  nothing  is  known  of  it ;  but  its 
mineral  riches  are  scarcely  problematical.  The  channels 
between  the  several  islands  which  here  obstruct  the  gulf 
are  narrow,  deep  and  much  impeded  by  the  strength  of  the 
tide,  which  is  sufficient  in  some  places  to  stop  the  progress 
of  a  steam-vessel,  as  has  been  frequently  experienced  by  the 
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Hudson's  Ba^  Company's  steam-boat  Beaver  ;  yet  Vancouver 
found  no  difficulty  in  working  his  vessels  through  John- 
stone's Strait,  the  passage  between  these  islands  and  the 
southern  shore,  against  a  head-wind ;  being  compelled,  as 
he  says,  to  perform  a  complete  traverse  from  shore  to  shore 
through  its  whole  length,  and  without  meeting  ^he  least 
obstruction  from  rocks  or  shoals.  He  adds,  "the  great 
depth  of  water,  not  only  here,  but  that  which  is  generally 
found  washing  the  shores  of  this  very  broken  and  divided 
country,  must  ever  be  considered  a  peculiar  circumstance, 
9nd  a  great  inconvenience  to  its  navigation ;  we,  however, 
found  a  sufficient  number  of  stopping-places  to  answer  all 
Qur  purposes,  and  in  general  without  going  far  out  of  our 
way."  From  this  archipelago,  extending  about  sixty  miles, 
the  strait  widens  into  a  broad  expanse,  which  swells  to  the 
north  in  a  deep  sound,  filled  with  islands,  called  Broughton's 
Archipelago.  This  part  was  named  by  Vancouver  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound  ;  and  is  here  fifteen  miles  broad,  exclusive 
of  the  archip'^^fTo,  but  it  contracts  immediately  to  less  than 
ten,  and  sixt^  ch  from  Johnstone  Straif  s  joins  the  Pacific, 
its  northern  boundary,  rape  Caution  1  ingin  lat.  61®  10'. 
The  entrance  to  the  iSound  is  choked  with  rocks  and  shoals. 
-  Here,  between  Brought  »n's  Arch  pelago  and  Cape  Caution, 
another  mountain,  called  Mount  Steph^^ns,  conspicious  from 
its  irregular  form  and  great  elevatioii,  and  worthy  to  be 
named  with  those  to  the  south  seems  to  mount  guard  over 
the  northern  entrance  to  the  (Straits. 

The  Southern  shore  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Gulf  and 
Johnstone's  Straits,  and  the  Gulf  f^-  Georgia  and  the  north- 
em  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Juan  d  r'uca  proper,  are  formed 
by  the  east  and  south  sides  of  a  large  island,  of  which  the 
Spaniards,  having  examined  the  coast  in  1792,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  was  named  by  mutual  consent  of  the  English  and 
Spanish,  after  their  commanders,  the  island  of  Vancouver 
and  Quadra. 

It  is  in  form  long  and  narrow,  in  length  about  250  miles, 
and  in  average  breadth  60,  with  a  surface  of  upwards  of 
12,000  square  milas.  A  range  of  lofty  hills  extends  through 
its  whole  length,  and  it  is  perhaps  even  more  fertile,  and 
has  more  open  glades  and  land  fit  for  cultivation,  than  the 
southern  continental  shore.  Its  western  side  is  pierced  by 
deep  canals,  and  has  many  excellent  harbours.     Of  these, 
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Nootka,  Clayquot,  and  Nittinat  Sounds  are  the  principal 
and  best  known ;  buL  there  are  others,  especially  one  on  the 
south-east  side,  of  great  value.    This  has  been  described  as 
formed  by  two  bays,  each  capable  of  containing  a  large  fleet. 
Mr.    Dunn  describes  this  country,  in  point  of  beautiful 
scenery  and  fertility  of  the  plains,  though  not  so  large,  as 
even  superior  to  the  Wallamette  Yalley,  south  of  the  CoU 
umbia.  which,  with  that  of  the   0'?2q^ia  ac^  Olamet,  are! 
considered  the  garden  of  Oregon.    It  has  beautiful  rivers  of 
water,  and  clumps  and  groves  of  trees  of  various  kindsf 
scattered  through  the  level  lands ;  and  here,  on  account  of 
the  advantages  it  affords,  and  the  fertility  of  the  country 
round  it,  the  Hudson^s   Bay  Company  have  established,  a 
large  cattle-farm  and  fort  which  is  called  Victoria.     Wo 
have  seen  that  I^ootka  Sound  was  discovered  by  Captain 
Cook  in  1778.     His  description,  which  succeeding  voyagerS 
have  confirmed,  is  as  follows : — It  is  situated  at  the  bottoni 
of  a  wide  bay,  and  entered  between  two  rocky  points  lying 
east-south-east  and  north-north-west,  distant  from  each  other 
between  three   and   four  miles.     Within  these  points  the 
sound  widens  considerably,  and  extends  on  to  the  northward 
four  leagues  at  the  least,  exclusive  of  several  branches  to- 
wards its  bottom.     In  the  middle  are  a  number  of  islands  of 
various  sizes  :  the  cove  in  which  our  ship  lay  is  on  the  east 
-side  of  the  sound,  and  the  east  side  of  the  largest  of  them* 
The  depth  of  wa^er  in  the  middle  of  the  sound,  and  sveii 
close   down   to  the   shore,  is  from  forty-seven  to   ninety 
fathoms.    The  harbours  and  anchoring  places  within  it* 
circuit  are  numerous.     The  land  bordering  on  the  sea-coast 
is  of  a  middling  height  and  level ;  but  within  the  sound  it 
rises  everywhere  into  steep  hills,  which  agre^  in  their  general 
formation,  ending  in  round  or  blunted  tops,  with  some  sharp 
though  not  very  prominent  ridges  on  their  sides.     Some  of 
these  hills  may  be  reckoned  high,  while  others  of  them  are 
of  a  very  moderate  height,  ^but  even  the  very  highest  are 
entirely  covered  to  their  tops  with  the  thickest  woods,  as 
well  as  every  flat  part  towards  the  sea.     He  adds,  the  hills 
are  little  more  than  stupendous  rocks,  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  but  qualifies  this  assertion 
by  statins  that  the  trees  in  general  grow  with  great  vigour, 
and  are  all  of  a  large  size.     The  climate  is  salubrious,  and 
incomparably  milder  than  that  on  the  east  coast  of  America 
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under  the  same  parallel.  Clayquot  and  Nittinat  Sounds 
partake  of  the  same  character ;  indeed  the  former  has  been 
preferred  by  some  navigators.  This,  though,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  first  spot  on  the  coast  occupied  by  Europeans,  and 
contested  by  the  English  and  Spaniards,  is  now  nearly 
deserted,  the  trade  in  furs  not  being  so  brisk  as  along  the 
continental  shores  and  northern  archipelago. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  island  there  is  a  large 
and  excellent  field  of  coal.  Spanish  naturalists  assert  that 
iron,  copper,  and  silver  are  to  be  found  in  its  mountains. 
Separated  only  by  a  very  narrow  channel  from  the  eastern 
shore,  lie  the  islands  of  G-aliano  and  Yaldc ";,  near  the  en> 
trance  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  ;  of  which  a  group  of 
scattered  rocky  islands,  called  Scott's  Islands,  stretching 
away  to  the  north,  forms  the  southern  limits. 

From  Cape  Caution,  off  which  are  several  groups  of  rocks 
to  lat.  54<>  40',  where  the  Bussian  territor]^  commences,  tue 
coast  has  much  the  same  character  as  that  already  described 
between  the  Gulf  of  G-eorgia  and  the  sea,  but  that  its 
harsher  features  are  occasionally  much  softened,  and  its 
navigation  less  impeded.  Throughout  its  whole  length  i^ 
is  cut  up  by  long  and  deep  canals,  which  form  various 
archipelagos  of  islands,  and  peretrate  deeply  and  circuitously 
into  the  land,  which  is  high,  but  not  so  precipitous  as  about 
Desolation  S  und,  and  generally  covered  with  trees. 

The  islands  lying  close  to  the  shore  follow  its  sinuosities, 
and  through  the  narrow  channels  thus  formed  the  currents 
are  rapid :  those  more  detached  are  more  fertile :  they  are 
all  the  resort  of  the  natives  during  the  fishing  season. 
Their  formation  is  granite,  the  prevailing  rock  north  of  lat 
49°.  Distant  thirty  miles  at  its  nearest  and  ninety  at  its 
farthest  point  from  the  line  of  islands  which  cover  this  coast, 
and  under  parallels  52°  and  54°,  lies  Queen  Charlotte's 
Island,  called  by  the  Americans  Washington  It  is  in  form 
triangular,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil  js  long,  and  above 
bixty  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  contairj  upwards  of  four 
thousand  square  mile?  Possessed  of  an  excellent  harbour 
on  its  east  coast,  in  lat.  58°  3',  and  another  on  the  north,  at 
Hancock's  River  (the  Port  Entrada  of  the  Spaniards),  it  is 
a  favourite  resort  of  traders.  The  climate  and  soil  are  ex- 
cellent, hills  lofty  and  well  wooded,  and  its  coast,  especially 
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oT\  the  west  side,  deeply  indented  by  arms  of  the  sea,  among 
whic.i  may  be  named  Englefield  Bay  and  Cartwright*8 
Sound. 

Coal  and  some  metals  are  said  to  have  been  found  on  this 
island. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  principal  feature  of  this 
coast  is  its  canals :  these  are  connected  with  the  sea  by 
sounds,  where  their  channels  enlarge  between  the  islands  on 
the  coast.  Of  these  between  Cape  Caution  and  Cape 
Ommany,  the  southern  point  of  the  Kussian  territory,  there 
are  four,  Fitzhugh,  Millbank,  Nepean,  and  Chatham  Sounds, 
At  the  mouth  of  Eitshugh  Sound  lies  Calvert's  Island,  above 
the  Pearl  and  Virgin  Bocks,  oflf  Cape  Caution.  On  it  there 
is  a  mountain  which  is  a  conspicious  object  from  the  entrance 
to  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound.  This  sound  spreads  into  two 
canals,  the  south  of  which  is  divided  into  two  channels,  called 
Bentink's  Arms,  and  of  these  the  northern  is  remarkable  as 
receiving  the  waters  of  Mackenzie's  Salmon  Biver.  Here^ 
after  crossing  the  continent,  he  found  by  observation  that  he 
must  be  near  the  Pacific,  and  made  an  inscription  on  the 
rock,  which  was  visible  when  Dunn  visited  the  spot  in  lb3d. 
iN^ear  this  place  also  Vancouver  found  two  good  harbours, 
which  he  named  respectively  Ports  John  and  Bestoration. 
Here  the  prevailing  growth  is  hard  wood,  beech  maple,  <&c., 
and  the  feature  of  the  country  much  softened. 

Millbank  Sound  lies  a  little  to  the  north  of  Fitzhugh 
Sound,  and  near  it  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  a  fort» 
called  Fort  M'Loughlin.  From  Fitzhugh  to  Nepean  Sound 
the  Princess  Boyal  Islands  extend  for  about  one  hundred 
miles',  and  are  separated  from  the  shore  by  a  very  narrow 
channel.  It  divides  into  two  arms.  About  the  southern 
the  country  is  rocky  and  desolate,  but  round  the  northern  it 
is  well  wooded.  Into  this  a  river,  which  has  been  called 
Salmon  Biver,  falls,  and  it  terminates  in  a  valley  of  consider- 
able extent,  from  three  to  four  miles  wide,  covered  with  tall 
forest  trees,  chiefly  of  the  pine  tribe. 

Between  Nepean  and  Chatham  Sounds  lie  Pitt's  Archi- 
pelago, which  follows  the  coast-line  for  about  one  hundred 
miles,  and  Banks  Island,  separated  from  it  by  a  very  narrow 
channel  about  forty  miles  long :  the  shores  are  rocky  and 
covered  with  pine  trees.  Inland  the  country  is  mountain- 
ous.   At  Port  Essington,  on  the  continental  shore,  a  yaria- 
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tion  of  ld«,  from  the  obsenratioDS  of  the  previous  day,  was 
observed  in  the  needle  bji  Yancouver,  indicating  the  highly 
magnetic  character  of  the  rocks.  From  Fort  Bssington 
Another  island  extends  for  about  thirtv  miles  parallel  to  the 
coast ;  on  its  northern  point,  which  Vancouver  named 
Maskeleyne,  the  Hudson's  iiaj  Company  have  established 
a  fort,  called  Simpson,  This  is  the  northern  limit  of  the 
coast  of  this  territory.  From  this  point  two  long  and  wide 
canals  stretch  deep  into  the  land  in  a  northerly  direction ; 
the  western  divides  the  British  from  the  Bussian  torritofy 
for  upwards  of  fifty  miles ;  the  eastern,  terminating  in 
Salmon  Cove,  receives  the  waters  of  Simpson  Aiver  above 
twp  hundred  miles  north  of  Mackenzie's  Salmon  Biver ;  and 
about  half  way  between  these,  another  river,  called  also 
Salmon  Biver,  has  been  noticed ;  the  three  divide  the  inland 
country  into  nearly  equal  portions.  These  canals  form  an 
inland  navigation,  called,  it  wi.>B  supposed,  from  its  magni- 
tude, Kwen  Nass,  but  more  probably  after  the  Nass  tribe, 
who  inhabit  the  coast ;  unless,  indeed,  they  take  their  name 
from  it,  eioen  signifying  greet.  But  it  is  co  be  remarked 
that  tesse  siguiC  3s  water,  and  a  mistake  of  nasSj  or  TiesSf  for 
tesse  is  not  improbable  on  the  part  of  the  voyagers.  The 
country  is  here  well  watered  and  wooded,  and  aboundine^ 
wii»h  game.  North  of  Chatham  Sound  is  the  coast  claimed 
by  the  Bussians  for  ten  leagues  inland  to  Mount  Elias,  in 
lat.  60o  15^,  the  interior  being  part  of  the  British  dominions 
in  North  America.  Bejond  that  point  the  north-western 
part  of  the  continent  belongs  solely  to  that  country ;  its 
features  are  similar  to  those  that  have  been  described  as 

Erevailing  north  of  lat.  51°,  excepting  that  the  islands  are 
^rger,  the  canals  wider  and  deeper,  and  the  harbours  more 
numerous  and  important,  until  lat.  58°.  when  the  coast 
bendiug  towards  the  west,  presents  an  unbroken  line  to 
Point  Kiou,  below  Mount  Elias,  with  the  exception  of  one 
large  and  deep  inlet,  named  Behring's  Bay,  where  there  is 
a  harbour  of  some  cai.acity.  Prom  this  description  of  the 
principal  features  of  this  coast,  extending  llOO  miles  from 
Cape  Mondocino  to  Cape  Ommany,  the  northern  part  of 
Chatham  Sound;  to  the  north  its  iron-bound  coasts  and 
Western  Archipelago ;  in  the  (Centre,  Vancouver's  Island ; 
the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  Puget's  Inlet ;  and  to  the  south  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  unbroken  coast  to  the  north 
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and  south  of  it ;  the  truth  of  the  assertion  before  made  i» 
^ost  evidetit,  viz.  that  its  maritime  importance  is  entirely 
bbnfined  to  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  southern  extrem- 
ity 6f  Vaucooyer's  Island, — the  entrance  to  the  ports  south 
of  that  limit  being  embarrassed  with  sand-banks,  and  of  those 
to  the  north  impeded  by  the  ripid  currents,  depth  of  water,, 
ktnd  rocky  shores.  Here,  however,  are  presented  a  series 
of  harbours  unrivalled  in  quality  and  capacity,  at  least 
within  the  same  limits ;  and  here,  as  has  been  remarked,  it- 
is  evident  the  future  emporium  of  the  Pacific,  in  West 
America,  will  be  found ;  so  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
M.  Duflot  de  Mofras,  in  his  *  Exploration  du  Territoire  de 
i'Oi'egon,*  saying  6f  it,  with  whatever  truth,  but  with 
edpeicial  reference  to  Admiralty  Inlet,  **  C'est  le  point  2i  lii 
^^nservation  duquel  tendent  tons  les  efforts  de  la  Compagnie 
'd*Hudson,  dans  les  n^gociations  du  gouvemement  Anslais 
kvec  les  Etats  Unis  pour  le  rfeglement  des  fronti^res ;  '  or 
Mr.  Wilkes,  expressing  their  character  thus  briefly  but 
Btgnificantly : — *^Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  these 
#lat6rs  and  their  safety ;  not  a  shoal  exists  within  the  straits 
of  Jiian  de  Fuca,  Admiralty  Inlet,  Puget's  Sound,  or  Hood's 
0anal,  that  can  in  any  way  interrupt  their  navigation  by  a 
74|.gun  ship.  I  venture  nothing  in  saying  there  is  no 
Country  in  the  world  that  possesses  water  equal  to  these." 
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TBAPFEBS  AND  Y0TAGBT7BS. 

AxTHOUGH  there  has  been  always  a  prestige  in  favour  of  the 
sailor  whose  adventurous  prow  has  first  tracked  the  waters 
and  penetrated  the  harbours  of  strange  lands, — though 
imagination  warms  with  the  delights  of  the  sunny  sea, 
scarce  dimpled  by  the  soft  breath  of  the  zephyr, — while  the 
gallant  vessel,  spreading  her  white  canvass  to  the  balmy  air, 
glides  swiftly  under  its  influence  towards  the  wished  for 
shores,  already  beginning  to  cast  their  varied  and  picturesque 
shadows  in  the  ocean's  glassy  mirror,  while  sea  and  sky  are 
vocal  with  the  notes  of  their  feathered  tenants,  and  dolphins 
sport  their  thousand  hues  before  the  strangers  eyes,  the 
beaux  of  the  deep  waters, — so  that  at  the  thought  we  exclaim 
with  the  peet — 

*'  He  who  hath  sailed  upon  the  deep  blue  eea, 
Hath  seen  at  times,  I  ween,  a  full  fair  sight ;" 

or  recurring  to  the  horrors  of  the  lee-shore  and  midnight 
gale,  the  surf-covered  reefs  and  iron-bound  coast,  or  the  still 
more  terrific  tornado  of  the  tropica,  the  vessel  on  her  beam- 
ends,  and  masts  bending  like  bulrushes  and  snapping  by  the 
board ;  the  sea,  boiling  like  n  whirlpool,  making  a  clear  breach 
over  all,  and  yet  by  "  hairbreadf^h*  scapes  "  they  live  to  tell 
the  tale,  how  the  wind  changing,  or  the  over-strained  vessel 
righting,  or  perchance  in  open  boats  they  get  safe  to  land, 
and  there  in  valleys  breathing  perfume,  amid  gro\res  loaded 
with  fruit  and  gladdened  with  the  song  of  birds,  they  recruit 
their  wearied  bodies,  and  refit  or  rebuild  their  ocean  home, 
to  proceed  to  new  dangers  and  new  escapes :  although  such 
scenes  have  thrown  a  halo  round  maritime  discovery,  and 
led  many  an  ardent  spirit  to  "  tempt  the  briny  foam,"  yet, 
if  the  labours  and  dangers  be  considered,  the  traveller  may 
well  claim  an  equal  share  of  glory  and  admiration  with  the 
sailor,  although  it  be  not  heightened  by  the  poetry  of  the 
ocean.    Not  less  are  his  fatigues,  not  less  his  dangers ;  nay, 
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he  carries  not  with  him,  snail  like,  his  home  and  its  compara» 
tiye  comforts  ;  nor  has  he  the  means  of  escape  from  dangers 
when  imminent,  nor  under  difficulty  and  discouragement  so 
many  comrades  to  assist  and  assure  him  ;  strong  in  himself 
alone,  he  must  proceed,  independent  of  circumstances,  and 
prepared  to  find  in  the  course  of  his  travels  those  necessaries 
of  life  which  he  is  unahle  to  carry  with  him. 

Such  ideas  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  when 
ahout  to  review  the  series  of  journeys  hy  which  the  interior, 
and  more  especially  of  the  north-west  part  of  America,  was 
otoened  to  the  knowledge  of  the  civilized  world,  and  which 
display  not  only  the  dangers  and  difficulties,  but  the  courage 
and  endurance  necessary  to  meet  them  in  the  brightesir 
colours ;  and  numerous  are  the  **  moving  accidents  by  flood 
and  field  *'  which  the  narration  of  these  record. 

Previous,  however,  to  entering  on  the  series,  it  is  r'  es- 
sary  to  advert  to  the  causes  which  led  to  nuch  undertakings 
in  North- West  America.  They  may  be  stated  briefly  as 
springing  from  the  desire  to  discover  a  north-west  passage, 
but  with  respect  to  the  Oregon  territory,  more  especially 
from  the  rivalry  of  the  British  and  American  fur  traders, 
which  has  been  continued  in  that  of  nations. 

Canada  having  been  transferred  to  the  former  nation, 
and  the  United  iStates  having  become  independent,  peace 
let  loose  the  active  spirits  for  which  war  had  found  employ- 
ment;  many  of  them  sought  excitement  in  the  life  of  wild 
adventure  which  the  woods,  plains  and  mountains  affi>rded, 
and  to  which  sufficient  zest  was  given  by  the  danger  arising 
£rom  wild  beasts,  and  the  natural  marauding  propensities  of 
the  savages,  who  inhabit  them.  Inured  by  such  a  life  ta 
toil  and  danger,  and  to  such  a  habit  of  self-denial  as  would 
reduce  the  sum  even  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  a  very 
comparatively  trifling  amount,  the  hunters  and  trappers, 
into  which  the  soldiers  of  the  war  had  been  converted, 
spread  themselves  over  the  north  and  west  frontiers,  and 
while  in  many  cases,  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  Indian,  and  causing  fearful  scenes  of  oppression  on  the 
one  hand,  and  retaliation  on  the  other,  scenes  grateful  only  to 
the  novelist,  who  had  rather  paint  the  conquest  of  man  over 
his  fellow  men  than  over  himself — were  nevertheless  the 
pionefirs  of  civilization  and  science ;  and  to  use  an  expression 
familiar  at  least  to  them  "broke  ground  "  for  their  succes- 
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8on ;  wliose  united  efforts  completed  what  their  individual 
strength  and  energy  had  begun-  Such  men  have  been  i^i 
all  cases  the  guides  of  the  exploring  parties ;  their  unsettled 
life,  consequent  on  the  pursuit  of  game,  giving  them  the 
necessary  local  knowledge,  and  their  self-dependent  existence 
enabling  them  to  meet  and  overcome  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  incident  to  such  expeditions.     Of  these  America 

g reduces  three  classes — the  hunter  of  eastern  forests  and 
ikes,  the  voyageur  of  the  northern  rivers,  and  the  trapper 
of  the  western  mountains  and  prairies  ;  yet  to  all  these  per- 
haps equally  belong  the  characteristics  of  the  borderer,  un- 
blenchmg  courage,  untiring  energy,  and  unerring  precision 
of  judgment  in  case  of  uncertainty  ;  the  characteristics  of 
the  borderer  not  only  in  the  West,  but  universally,  whether, 
as  in  days  of  yore,  when,  on  our  own  borders,  they 
*'  Cheered  the  dark  bloodhound  on  his  way 
Or  with  the  bugle  roused  the  fray ;" 

or,  as  at  present,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  plains  of 
Africa,  or  the  ghauts  of  India,  modified  only  by  local  cir- 
cumstances and  the  influence  of  climate ;  in  short,  a 
development  of  the  animal  faculties  resulting  from  constant 
cultivation,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  mental,  excepting  such  as 
are  necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  the  other,  or,  from  want 
of  knowledge  are  evidenced  only  in  morbid  affections  like 
smperstition,  the  natural  result  of  the  solitude  and  silence 
which  during  a  great  part  of  their  time  surround  them,  and 
the  sources  of  natural  sublimity  among  which  they  pa&s 
their  days.  Another  century,  and  their  place  will  know 
them  no  more ;  they  will  exist  but  in  the  pages  of  history 
and  romance ;  in  productions  of  the  ima£;ination  too  strange 
for  truth,  and  truth  stranger  than  fiction. 

It  will  not  appear  strange  that  superstition  is  one 
characteristic  of  the  borderer,  even  to  paralyzing  his  courage, 
weakening  his  perception,  and  abridging  his  powers  of  en- 
durance. Who  that  has  passed,  if  but  one  night,  amid  the 
solitudes  of  the  primaeval  forests,  and  seen  the  shades  gath- 
ering slowly  around  the  stately  pillars  that  support  their 
ribbed  roofs  of  Nature's  vaulting,  but  must  have  acknow- 
ledged his  own  insignificance,  and  the  presence  of  superior 
intelligences,  whose  aspirations  might  befit  so  mighty  a 
temple,  and  rise  accepted  by  its  maker, — whoj  that  has 
listened  till  his  sense  of  hearing,  travelling  the  deep  profound^ 
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hath  in  the  lowest  depth  attained  a  lower  still,  until  oca- 
BciousneBs,  timed  to  the  highest  pitch,  responds  to  the  rustle 
of  a  leaf,  or  the  slightest  breath  which  rnyes  it  motion ;  whose 
eye,  fathoming  the  gloom,  grows  con^  ^rsant  with  shades  of 
darkness,  and  measures  its  depths  until  imagination  peoples 
its  im::jenBity,  and  establishes  a  kingdom  of  shadows,  but 
must  have  felt  the  chill  power  of  that  undefined  fear  which 
acknowledges  the  connection  of  matter  with  mind,  and  bodj 
with  spirit,  the  visible  with  the  invisible,  and  even  if  re- 
buked by  reason  and  education,  his  mind  rebels ;  yet  still  h» 
feds  the  icy  chain  wrapped  close  around  him,  paraljrzing  hift 
attempts  at  resistance,  till  he  confesses  that  what  is  called 
superatition  is  inherent  in  human  nature.  Who  that  has 
felt  this,  but  must  acknowledge  the  mighty  influence  she 
must  exert  over  those  whose  house  is  of  Nature's  building, 
whose  associates  are  her  productions,  whose  communings 
are  of  the  lessons  she  teaches. 

Who  that  has  watched  the  broad  expanse  of  a  transatlpn- 
tic  lake  flinging  back  from  the  transparent  emeralds  which 
deck  her  suimy  bosom  the  "  level  light "  of  the  declining  orb 
of  day,  till  the  rosy  hues  of  the  autumnal  woods  deepen  into 
purple,  and  the  hoarse  croak  of  the  frog  and  night-hawk 
are  hushed  to  silence,  as  in  one  broad  blush  of  crimson 
light  the  glorious  luminary  sinks  to  rest,  and  as  the  shades 
grow  deeper  and  the  outlines  melt  in  softer  shadows,  myriads 
of  fairy  lamps,  flitting  from  side  to  side,  enliven  without  er- 
lightening  the  scene,  till  the  eye  is  fixed  on  one  withou,> 
motion  which  glistens  with  softer  light  and  deeper  acintillf.- 
tions  J  and  the  broad  disk  of  the  Queen  of  JNight  rising 
slowly  over  the  darlieni/ig  woods,  silvering  their  leafy  sides, 
and  reflected  by  the  calm  depth  of  the  silent  lake,  pales  all 
the  lesser  fires,  and  reveals  her  harbinger  ;  and  as  she  pours 
her  silver  floods  on  hill  and  vale,  on  wood  and  wave,  again 
revealing  all  that  had  been  lost — 

*'  lu  fond  imaginiugs.  has  tliougbi  it  xaeet 
For  the  abode  of  rarer  apirits,  or  has  deemed 
In  such  a  world  his  soul  might  ever  dwell, 
There  rove  the  eyerlastmg  woods,  and  quench 
HiB  thirst  in  founts  of  immoztaUiry  P" 

or  is  it  strange  that  the  wilder  scenes,  where  nature's  vast 
convulsions  seem  to  havd  prepared  a  fitting  place  for  the 
dwelling  of  wilder  habitants,  have  been,  by  the  same 
imaginative  process,  peopled  ^ith  darker  and  fiercer  spirits, 
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Trliose  hatred  of  mankind  is  emulated  by  the  wild  beasts,  and 
natives  as  wild  as  they  ?  or  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  stiU 
haunt  the  scene  of  murder,  and  glide  ghastlj  over  the  grass 
waving  dark  and  rank  from  their  own  blood  ?  or  that  from 
father  to  son  the  memory  of  such  deeds  is  handed  dowu, 
imd  the  feud  bequeathed  as  a  sacred  trust  to  be  executed  at 
a  fitting  opportunity  ?  or  that  so  conversant  with  danger 
and  uncertain  of  life,  the  heart  should  grow  harder  and  the 
feelings  become  blunted,  and  human  suffering  be  but  lightly 
estimated,  much  less  that  of  the  brute  creation  ?  is  it  not 
rather  to  be  wondered  at  that  any  sense  of  responsibility  is 
retained,  that  any  kindly  feelings  are  left,  and  that  not  un- 
frequently  tho  deeds  of  generosity  and  heroic  self-devotion 
should  emulate  those  of  bodily  endurance  and  animal 
courage  ?  Here  is  no  morality  but  that  of  the  heart,  no 
religion  but  that  of  nature :  here  no  Sabbath  bells  awake 
the  soul  with  joyful  harmony  to  a  glad  reception  of  the 
words  of  peace  and  love  ;  in  the  desert  there  is  no  Q-od  of 
grace  as  he  is  so  manifested  in  the  works  of  nature.  If  then 
we  read,  or  have  read,  of  a  want  of  the  outward  circum- 
stances of  religion  among  the  trappers  and  hunters  of  the 
west ;  if  superstition  enchains  their  minds  and  quenches 
their  manly  courage  in  childish  fear ;  if  the  fiercer  passions 
are  most  prominent,  and  the  softer  and  more  amiable  less 
frequently  developed,  let  not  the  children  of  civilization  and 
luxury  recoil  fror*  them  as  unworthy  the  name  of  brothers, 
but  rather  consider  whether  the  many  vices  which  prevail 
among  themselves  are  not  a  greater  disgrace  to  humanity 
than  the  harsher  lines  which  darken  the  features  of  the 
lonely  inhabitant  of  the  desert,  like  the  deep  shadows  of  his 
native  rocks  and  woods,  or  whether  his  virtues,  which, 
though  perhaps  less  beautiful  than  the  softer  effects  of  cul- 
tivation, are  not  yet  indications  of  superior  energy  and 
strength. 

On  the  great  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  Eocky  Mountains 
the  trapper  is  equestrian :  these  are  "  the  Mountaineers  '* 
ef  the  romances  of  the  West.  With  his  blanket  and  traj)8 
on  his  back,  his  well-tried  rif",  and  his  faithful  horse,  he  is 
perhaps  the  most  independent  of  human  beings ;  and  the 
ardour  with  which  he  will  pursue  his  solitary  labour  from 
year  to  year  in  wilds  and  aeserts,  through  pathless  woods 
and  over  trackless  mountaips — now  stemming  the  swollen 
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ri\rer,  now  galloping  over  the  far  extended  pi*airie — at  nighl; 
lying  down  by  the  embers  of  bis  fire,  uncertain  what  the 
morrow  may  bring  forth,  but  prepared  at  ai  eveuts  to  over- 
come its  diMculties  and  dangers  by  fresh  exertions  of  his 
indomitable  courage  and  perseverance. 

Of  the  trappers  there  are  two  kinds  ;  one  in  the  pay  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  now  the  usual  source  of  em- 
ployment in  the  "West ;  the  other  the  free  trapper.  The 
former  is  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  for  his  sojnrn  in 
the  desert  from  the  Company's  stores,  and  returns  to  them 
all  the  skins  he  procures.  The  latter  is  paid  so  much  per 
skin.  These  generally  leave  the  fort  near  or  in  which  they 
have  wintered  in  parties  of  fifty  or  sixty,  who,  during  their 
search  after  the  fur-bearing  animals,  keep  suflGicieutly  near 
to  afford  some  protection  to  each  other,  and,  if  possible,  they 
return  to  the  fort  in  the  fall.  It  frequently  happens,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  obliged  to  camp  out  during  the  winter. 
In  this  more  regular  mode  of  trapping,  the  fear  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  no  inconsiderable  safeguard,  and 
their  hunting-grounds,  excepting  towards  the  United  States 
and  California,  being  well  defined,  and  occupied  with  con- 
sent of  the  Indians,  there  is  not  eo  much  of  the  excitement 
which  has  been  spoken  of;  but  about  the  head  waters  of 
the  southern  branch  of  the  Columbia,  the  Missouri,  the 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Colorado,  and  Eio  del 
Norte,  where  yet  linger  the  solitary  free  trappers,  relics  of 
the  American  Fur  Companies,  the  peculiarities  of  this  life 
are  still  to  be  found  in  all  their  lights  and  shadows.  In 
these  regions  dwell  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  the  white  man's 
mortal  enemies,  and,  it  must  be  conlessed,  not  without 
reason ;  and  their  hatred  should  seem  to  be  continually 
fomented  by  numerous  aggressions  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  for  the  wholesome 
discipline  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  presents  this  odium 
attaching  to  their  servants.  To  rob  a  Blackfoot  trapper  and 
despoil  him  of  his  hard-earned  stock  of  furs  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  when  opportunity  ofiers.  This  is  of  course  retal- 
iated, and  not  unfrequentlv  murder  is  added  to  robbery,  for 
which  a  deep  revenge  is  taken  in  due  season.  The  accounts 
given  by  the  American  travellers,  Townsead  and  Farnham, 
of  the  escape  of  two  trappers,  will,  whatever  amount  of  credit 
be  attached  to  them,  serve  to  exemplify  the  character  and 
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habits  incident  to  their  life.  The  former  of  these  travellers, 
perceiving  the  chief  hunter  of  his  party  standing  aloof  from 
the  circle  in  which  some  Otto  Indians  were  smoking  with 
their  principal  men,  inquired  the  reason.  The  hunter,  whose 
ZkAme  was  Eicbardson,  and  whose  tall  iron  frame  and  almost 
child-like  simplicity  of  character  rendered  him  the  counter- 
part of  Cooper's  Hawkey e,  thus  explained  his  conduct. 
"  Why,"  said  he,  "  that  Injun  that  sat  opposite  to  you  is  my 
"bitterest  enemy.  I  was  once  going  down  alone  from  the 
rendezvous  with  letters  for  St.  Louis,  and  when  I  arrived 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  Platte  river,  just  a  short  distance 
bejond  us  here,  I  fell  in  with  about  a  dozen  Ottos.  They  were 
known  to  be  a  friendly  tribe,  and  I  therefore  felt  no  fear  of 
them.  1  dismounted  from  my  horse,  and  sat  with  them  on 
the  ground.  It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow,  and  the  river  was  frozen  solid. 
"While  1  was  thinking  about  nothing  but  my  dinner,  which 
I  was  then  preparing,  four  or  five  of  the  cowards  jumped  on 
me,  mastered  my  rifle,  and  held  my  arms  fast,  while  they 
took  from  me  my  knife  and  tomahawk,  my  flint  and  steel, 
and  all  my  ammunition.  They  then  loosed  me  and  told  me 
to  be  off".  I  begged  them,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  give  me 
my  rifle  and  a  few  loads  of  ammunition,  or  I  should  starve 
before  I  could  reach  the  settlements.  No,  I  should  have 
nothing ;  and  if  I  did  not  start  off  immediately,  they  would 
throw  me  under  the  ice  in  the  river;"  and,  continued 
the  excited  hunter,  while  he  ground  his  teeth  with  bitter 
and  uncontrollable  rage,  "  that  man  that  sat  opposite  you 
was  the  chief  of  them."  They  had  taken  his  horse,  his 
blankets,  and  everything  he  had,  except  his  clothes,  and  he 
only  contrived  to  prevent  starvation  and  reach  the  settle- 
ments by  trapping  prairie  squirrels  with  nooses  made  of  his 
own  hair  ;  and  can  we  wonder  at  his  declaration,  "  Several 
years  have  passed  since  this  happened,  but,  if  any  oppor- 
tunity offers,  I  will  shoot  him  with  as  little  hesitation  as  I 
would  shoot  a  deer  "P 

More  marvellous  is  the  story  \old  by  Farnham  of  a 
trapper  who  had  separated  from  his  companion,  and 
travelling  far  up  the  Missouri  by  chance  discovered  a  moat 
beautiful  valley.  Here  he  thought  he  could  remain  till  his 
death.  "  The  lower  mountains  were  covered  with  tall  pines, 
and  above  and  around,  except  in  the  east,  where  the  morn- 
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ing  sun  sent  his  rays,  the  bright  glittering  ridges  rose  high 
against  the  sky,  decked  ia  the  garniture  of  perpetual  frosts. 
Along  the  valley  lay  a  clear,  pure  lake,  in  the  centre  of 
which  played  a  uumber  of  fountains  that  threw  their  waters 
many  feet  above  ifcs  surface,  and  sending  tiny  waves  rippling 
away  to  the  pebbly  shores,  made  the  mountains  and  groves 
that  were  reflected  from  its  bosom  seem  to  leap  and  clap  their 
hands  for  joy  at  the  sacred  quiet  that  reigned  among  them. 
He  pitched  bis  tent  on  the  sbore,  in  a  little  copse  of  hemlock, 
and  set  his  traps.     Having  done  this  he  r^xplored  carefully 
the  valley  for  ingress,  egress,  signs,  &c.     His  object  was  to 
ascertain  if  the  valley  were  tenanted  by  human  beings,  and 
if  there  were  places  of  escape  should  it  be  entered  by  hostile 
persons  through  the  pass  that  led  himself  to  it.    He  found 
no  other,  except  one  for  the  waters  of  the  lake,  through  a 
deep  chasm  in  tLv.  mountain,  and  this  was  such  that  no  one 
could  descend  it  alive  to  the  lower  valleys ;  for  as  he  waded 
and  swam  by  turns  down  its  waters  he  soon  found  himself 
drawn  by  an  increasing  current,  which  sufficiently  indicated 
to  him  the  cause  of  the  deep  roar  that  resounded  from  the 
caverns    below.     He    accordingly    made    the    shore,    and 
climbed  along  among  the  projecting  crags  till  he  overlooked 
an  abyss  of  fallen  rocks,  into  which  the  stream  poured  and 
foamed,  and  was  lost  in  the  mist.     He  returned  to  his  camp 
satisfied   he  had  found   an  hitherto   undiscovered    valley 
stored  with  beaver  and  ti.yut,  and  grass  for  his  horses ; 
where  he  could  trap  fish  and  dream  a  while  in  safety.    And 
every  morning  for  three  delightful  weeks  did  he  draw  the 
beaver  from  the  deep  pools,  where  they  had  plunged  when 
the  quick  trap  had  seized  them  ;  and  stringing  them  two 
and  two  together  over  his  pack-horse,  bore  them  to  his 
camp,  and  with  his  long  side-knife  stripped  off  the  skins 
for  fur,  pinned  them  to  the  ground  to  dry,  and  in  his  camp- 
kettle  cooked  the  much-prized  tails  for  his  mid-day  repast. 
*  Was  it  not  a  fine  hunt  that  ?'  asked  he,  *  Beaver  as  thick 
as  mosquitos,  trout  as  plenty  as  water.    But  the  ungodly 
Blackfeet  !*     The  sun  had  thrown  a  few  rays  upon  the  rim 
of  the  eastern  firmament  when  the  Blackfeet  war-whoop 
rung  around  his  tent  a  direful  "  whoopah  booh,"   ending 
with  a  yell,  piercing  sharp  and  shrill  through  the  clenched 
teeth.    He  had  but  one  means  of  escape — the  lake.    Into 
it  he  plunged,  beneath  a  shower  of  poisoned  arrows — 
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plunged  deeply — and  swam  under  while  he  could  endure 
the  absence  of  air.  He  rose ;  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
foes  swiming  and  shouting  round  him :  down  again  and  up 
to  breathe,  and  on  he  swam  with  long  and  powerful  sweeps. 
The  pursuit  was  long,  but  at  last  he  entered  the  chasm 
which  he  had  explored,  plunged  along  the  cascade  as  near  as 
he  dared,  clung  to  a  shrub  that  grew  from  the  crevice  of 
the  rock,  and  lay  under  water  for  the  approach  of  his 
pursuers.  On  they  came ;  they  passed,  they  shrieked,  and 
plunged  for  ever  into  the  abyss  of  mist." 

But  after  the  summer  hunt,  with  the  winter  they  return 
either  to  the  Company's  forts  or  to  some  hill-embosomed 
▼alley,  where  they  may  rest  safe  from  its  storms ;  where, 
although  the  snow  lies  thick  on  the  mountains,  and  the 
wintry  blasts  howl  over  their  rocky  sides,  their  horses  can 
crop  the  green  grass  of  the  river  bank,  and  round  the  table, 
smoking  with  the  fat  loins  of  the  mountain  sheep,  they 
forget  the  trials  they  have  undergone,  and  recruit  their 
strength  for  the  next  campaign.  Such  a  place  is  one  called 
Brown's  Hole,  situated  about  lat  42°  north  on  the  Sheet- 
skadee  ftiver.  Its  elevation  is  about  8000  feet  above  the 
sea,  about  six  miles  in  diameter,  shut  in  in  all  directions  by 
dark  frowning  mountains  rising  1000  feet  above  it.  The 
river  sweeps  through  it  in  a  beautiful  curve  to  the  south- 
west, when  it  rushes  through  a  narrow  channel  of  lofty 
cliffs.  The  plain  is  rich  with  mountain  grass,  even  in  the 
winter,  and  "  dotted  with  little  copses  of  cotton  wood  and 
willow."  Around  it  the  Snake  Indians  often  winter,  and 
the  trappers  collecting  pass  the  time  together  in  animal 
enjoyment  and  wild  revelry.  In  the  centre  is  a  little  fort, 
named  fort  David  Crocket. 

But  the  race  is  giving  place  to  the  squatter,  and  he  again 
will  be  supplanted  by  the  farmer  and  mechanic.  The  culti- 
vation of  mind  and  soil  will  progress  together,  and  as  the 
country  is  made  more  accessible  by  their  labours,  and  they 
become  less  wanted,  they  will  gradually  cease  from  among 
men.  The  race  of  trappers,  says  Fremont,  has  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared — dwindled  to  a  few  scattered  individuals 
—some  one  or  two  of  whom  are  regularly  killed  in  the  course 
of  each  year  by  the  Indians. 

The  voyageurs,  more  fortunate  in  their  extended  useful- 
ness, continue  their  enterprising  and  active  lives.    The  trap- 
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pere  are  of  all  c^untriesi  the  voyagers  principally  Freuch 
Caoadians;  the  former  of  a  solitary  and  thoughtful  fore- 
casting character,  cold  and  immoveable  as  his  Blackfoot 
adversary;  the  latter  with  not  less  powers  of  endurance, 
nob  less  courage:  pursuing  their  contest  with  floods  and 
rapids  in  company,  are  more  lively  and  excitable,  and  not 
unfrequently  do  the  lofly  rocks  and  overhanging  woods 
rin^  with  their  wild  harmony,  and  the  joyous  chorus  of 
their  boat  songs  as  their  canoes  or  batteaux  dance  madly 
over  the  foam  of  the  torrent,  to  the  inexperienced  eye 
threatening  immediate  destruction,  and  which,  indeed,  even 
their  skill  and  courage  cannot  always  prevent.  Such  a 
scene  has  been  described  by  a  late  traveller,  and  illustrates 
not  less  forcibly  the  character  of  the  men  than  the  dangert 
and  difficulties  they  encounter.  It  is  subjoined  in  his  own 
words  : — *'  We  re-embarked  at  nine  o  clock,  and  in  about 
twenty  minutes  reached  the  next  canon  (this  word,  pro- 
nounced kanyon,  is  of  Spanish  origin,  signifying  a  hollow 
tube).  Landing  on  the  rocky  shore  at  its  commencement, 
we  ascended  a  ridge  to  reconnoitre.  Portage  was  out  of  the 
question.  So  far  as  we  could  see,  the  jagged  rocks  pointed 
out  the  course  oi  the  canon,  on  a  winding  line  of  seven  or 
eight  miles,  It  was  simply  a  narrow  dark  chasm  in  the 
rock ;  and  here  the  perpendicular  faces  were  much  higher 
than  in  the  preceding  pass,  being  at  th^s  end  two  to  three 
hundred,  and  further  down,  as  we  afterwards  ascertained, 
Ave  hundred  feet  in  vertical  height.  Our  previous  success 
had  made  ud  bold,  and  we  determined  again  to  run  the 
canon.  Everything  was  secured  as  firmly  as  possible,  and 
having  divested  ourselves  of  the  greater  part  of  our  clothicg, 
we  pushed  into  the  stream.  To  save  our  chronometer,  Mr. 
Freuss  took  it,  and  attempted  to  proceed  along  the  shore 
on  masses  of  rock,  which  in  places  were  piled  Mp  on  either 
side;  but,  after  he  had  walked  about  five  minutes,  every- 
thing like  shore  had  disappeared,  and  the  vertical  wall  came 
squarely  down  into  the  water.  He  therefore  waited  until 
we  came  up.  An  ugly  pass  lay  before  us  ;  we  made  fast  to 
the  stern  of  the  boat  a  strong  rope  about  fifty  feet  long,  and 
three  men  clambered  along  among  the  rocks,  and  with  this 
rope  let  her  down  slowly  through  the  pass.  In  several 
places  high  rocks  lay  scattered  about  in  the  channel ;  and 
in  the  narrows  it  required  all  our  strength  and  skill  to  avoid 
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staying  the  boat  (it  was  of  Indian  rubber  material,  fitted 
with  air-cases  at  the  sides)  on  the  sharp  rocks.  In  one  of 
these  the  boat  proved  a  little  too  broad,  and  stuck  fast  for 
an  instant,  while  the  water  flew  over  us ;  fortunately,  it  was 
but  for  an  instant,  as  our  united  strength  forced  her  im- 
mediately through.  The  water  swept  overboard  only  a 
Sextant  and  a  pair  of  saddle-bags.  I  caught  the  sextant  as 
it  passed  by  me,  but  the  saddle-bags  became  a  prey  to  the 
whirlpools.  "We  reached  the  place  where  Mr.  Preuss  was 
standing,  took  him  on  board,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  boat, 
put  the  men  with  the  rope  on  the  succeeding  pile  of  rocks. 
We  found  this  passage  much  worse  than  the  previous  one, 
and  our  condition  was  rather  a  bad  one.  To  go  back  was 
impossible ;  before  us  the  cataract  was  a  sheet  of  foam,  and^ 
shut  up  in  the  chasm  by  the  rocks,  which  in  some  places 
seemed  almost  to  meet  overhead,  the  roar  of  the  water  was 
deafening.  We  pushed  off  again,  but  after  making  a  little 
distance  the  force  of  the  current  became  too  great  for  the 
men  on  the  shore,  and  two  of  them  let  go  the  rope: 
Lajeunesse,  the  third  man,  hung  on  and  was  jerked  head 
foremost  into  the  river  from  a  rod:  about  twelve  feet  high, 
and  down  the  boat  shot  like  an  arrow,  Basil  following  us  in 
the  rapid  current,  and  exerting  all  his  strength  to  keep  in 
the  mid-channel — his  bead  only  seen  occasionally  like  a 
black  spot  in  the  white  foam.  How  far  we  went  I  do  not 
exactly  know,  but  we  succeeded  in  turning  the  boat  into  an 
eddy  below:  "'Gre  Dieu,"  said  Basil  Lajeunesse,  and  he 
arrived  immediately  after  us ;  "  je  crois  bien  que  j'ai  nag6 
un  demi  miile  "  He  had  owed  his  life  to  his  skill  as  a 
swimmer,  and  I  determined  to  take  him  and  the  two  others 
on  board,  and  trust  to  skill  and  fortune  to  reach  the  other 
end  in  safety.  We  placed  ourselves  on  our  knees,  with 
short  paddles  in  our  hands,  the  most  skilful  boatman  being 
in  the  bow ;  and  again  we  commenced  our  rapid  descent. 
We  cleared  rock  after  rock,  aud  shot  past  fall  after  fall,  our 
little  boat  seeming  to  play  with  the  cataract.  We  became 
flushed  with,  success,  and  familiar  with  the  danger,  and 
yielding  to  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  broke  forth 
together  into  a  Canadian  boat-song.  Singing  or  rather 
shouting,  we  dashed  along;  and  were,  I  believe,  in  the 
midst  of  the  chorus,  when  the  boat  struck  a  concealed  rock 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  a  fall,  which  whirled  her  over  in  an 
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instant.  Three  of  my  men  could  not  swim,  and  my  first 
feeling  was  to  assist  them,  and  save  some  of  our  effects  ;  but 
a  sharp  concussion  or  tvro  convinced  me  that  I  had  not  yet 
saved  mvself.  A  few  strokes  brought  me  into  an  eddy,  and 
I  landed  on  a  pile  of  rocks  on  the  left  side.  Looking  round, 
I  saw  that  Mr.  Preuss  had  gained  the  shore,  on  the  same 
side,  about  twenty  yards  below,  and  a  little  climbing  and 
swimming  soon  brought  him  to  my  side.  On  the  opposite 
side  against  the  wall  lay  the  boat  bottom  up ;  and  Lambert 
was  in  the  act  of  saving  Descouteauz,  whom  he  had  grasped 
by  the  hair,  and  who  could  not  swim.  "  L&che  p  "^s,"  said 
be,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  "  l&che  pas,  cber  fr^re."  "  Grains 

I)ass,"  was  |the  reply,  "  je  m'en  vais  mourir  avant  que  te 
&cher.'*  Such  was  the  reply  of  courage  and  generosity  in 
this  danger.  For  a  hundred  yards  below,  the  current  was 
covered  with  floating  books  and  boxes,  bales  of  blankets, 
and  scattered  articles  of  clothing ;  and  so  strong  and  boilins 
was  the  stream,  that  even  our  heavy  instruments,  which 
were  all  in  cases,  kept  on  the  surface,  and  the  sextant,  circle 
and  long  black  box  of  the  telescope  were  in  view  at  once* 
Por  a  moment  I  felt  somewhat  disheartened.  All  our 
books — almost  every  record  of  the  jourcsy,  our  journals  and 
registers  of  astronomical  and  barometrical  observations— r 
bad  been  lost  in  a  moment.  But  it  was  no  time  to  indulge 
in  regrets,  and  I  immediately  set  about  endeavouring  to 
save  something  from  the  wreck.  Making  ourselves  under- 
stood as  well  as  possible  by  signs  (for  nothing  could  be 
keard  in  the  roar  of  waters) ,  we  commenced  our  operationau 
Of  everything  on  board,  the  only  article  that  had  been  saved 
was  my  double-barrelled  gun,  which  Descouteaux  bad  caught 
and  clung  to  with  drowning  tenacity.  The  men  continued 
down  the  river  on  the  right  side ;  Mr.  Preuss  and  myself 
descended  on  the  side  we  were  on ;  and  Lajeunesse,  with  a 

Saddle  in  his  hand,  jumped  on  the  boat  alone  and  continued 
own  the  canon.  She  was  now  ligbt,  and  cleared  every  bad 
place  with  much  less  difficulty :  in  a  abort  time  he  was 
joined  by  Lambert,  and  the  search  was  contined  for  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  which  was  as  far  as  the  boat  could  proceed 
in  the  pass.  Here  the  walls  were  about  five  hundred  feet 
high,  and  the  fragments  of  rocks  from  above  had  choked  the 
river  into  a  hollow  pass  but  one  or  two  feet  above  the  sur- 
face.   Through  this  and  the  interstices  of  the  rock  the  river 
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found  its  waj.  Favoured  beyond  our  expectations,  all  our 
registers  had  been  recovered,  with  the  exception  of  one  of 
my  journals,  which  contained  notes  and  incidents  of  travel, 
topographical  descriptions,  and  a  number  of  scattered 
ftstronomical  observations ;  in  addition  to  these  we  saved 
the  circle ;  and  these  with  a  few  blankets  constituted  every- 
thing that  had  been  rescued  from  the  waters/'  Their 
dangers  by  water  thus  over,  they  had  got  others  in  prospect 
-bjr  land  j  the  story  is  thus  continued : — "  The  day  was  run- 
ning rapidly  away,  and  it  was  necessary  to  reach  Goat 
Islfuid,  whither  the  party  had  proceeded  on,  before  night. 
In  this  uncertain  country  the  traveller  is  so  much  in  the 
power  of  chance,  that  we  became  somewhat  uneasy  in  regard 
to  them.  (Should  anything  have  occurred,  in  the  brief  in- 
terval of  our  separation,  to  prevent  our  rejoining  them,  our 
Bituation  would  be  rather  a  desperate  one.  W  e  had  not  a 
morsel  of  provisions — our  arms  and  ammunition  were  gone, 
and  we  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  any  straggling  party 
of  savages,  and  not  a  little  in  danger  of  starvation.  AVe 
therefore  set  out  at  once.  Climbing  out  of  the  canon,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  very  broken  country,  where  we  were 
not  able  to  recognize  any  locality.  The  scenery  was  ex- 
tremely picturesque,  and  notwithstanding  our  forlorn  con- 
dition, we  ^ere  irequently  obliged  to  stop  and  admire  it. 
At  one  point  of  the  canon  the  red  argillaceous  sandstone 
rose  in  a  wall  of  five  hundred  feet,  surmounted  by  a  stratum 
of  white  sandstone ;  and  in  an  opposite  ravine,  a  column  of 
red  sandstone  rose,  in  form  like  a  steeple,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high.  Our  progress  was  not  very  rapid. 
We  had  emerged  from  the  water  half  naked,  and  on  arriving 
at  the  top  of  the  precipice  1  found  myself  with  only  one 
mocassin.  The  Iragments  of  rock  made  walking  painful ; 
and  I  was  frequently  obliged  to  stop  and  pull  out  the  thorns 
of  the  cactus,  here  the  prevailing  plant,  and  with  which  a 
few  minutes'  walk  covered  the  bottom  of  my  loot.  We 
crossed  the  river  repeatedlv,  sometimes  able  to  ford  it,  and 
sometimes  swimming,  climbed  over  the  ridges  of  two  more 
canons,  and  towards  evening  reached  the  cut,  which  was 
named  the  Bot  Spring  Gate.  Leaving  this  Thermopyl»  of 
the  west,  in  a  short  walk  we  reached  the  red  ridge,  which 
has  been  described  as  lying  just  above  Goat  Island.  A 
shout  from  the  man  who  first  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
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responded  to  from  below,  informed  us  that  our  friends  were 
all  on  the  island ;  and  we  were  soon  among  them.  We 
found  some  pieces  of  buffalo  standing  round  the  fire  for  us, 
and  manageu  to  get  some  dry  clothes  among  the  people. 
A  sudden  storm  of  rain  drove  us  into  the  best  shelter  we 
could  find,  where  we  slept  soundly,  after  one  of  the  most 
fatiguing  days  I  have  ever  experienced,"  Amid  such  scenes 
and  their  accompanying  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  by  men 
eo  competent  to  overcome  them,  was  the  western  part  of  the 
interior  of  l^orth  America  discovered. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PBOGBBSS  OF  DISCO YEBT  IN  THE  IKTEBIOB. 

^  Thb  fur  traders  oi  Canada  having,  through  their  dissen- 
Bions  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company^  and  indeed,  among 
themselves,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  North- 
Western  Company,  reduced  the  number  of  fur-bearing 
animals  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  great  lakes, 
pushed  their  operations  in  all  directions  into  the  Indian 
country,  and  having  established  forts  on  the  Sascatchewan, 
Athabasca,  and  Bed  Bi  ers,  as  well  as  the  head  waters  of 
the  Mississippi,  stretched  northward  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Bills,  where  they  erected  the  trading  fort,  since  then  so 
well  known  as  the  starting  point  of  expeditions  for  dis- 
covery of  the  interior  and  north  coast  of  the  Anjencan  con- 
tinent, by  the  name  of  Fort  Chippewayan. 

Alexander  Mackenzie,  who  had  risen  to  the  station  of  a 
partner  in  that  Compahy,  and  was  even  among  them  re- 
markable for  his  energy  and  activity,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  having,  with  others  of  the  leading  partners,  imbibed 
very  extensive  views  of  the  commercial  importance  and 
capabilitiep  of  Canada,  and  considering  that  the  discovery 
of  a  passage  by  sea  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  would 
contribute  greatly  to  open  and  enlarge  it,  undertook  the 
task  of  exploring  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  extreme 
point  occupied  by  the  fur  traders.  This  he  calculated  on 
doing  by  means  of  a  river  reported  by  the  Indians  to  flow 
from  the  Slave  Lake  into  the  sea,  to  the  west  of  the  Copper 
Mine  Biver,  which  had,  in  17/1,  been  discovered  by 
Hearne. 

For  this  purpose,  in  the  year  1789,  he  left  Fort  Chippe- 
wayan, in  lat.  6S^  40'  N.  ;  and  crossing  the  Lake  of  the 
Hills  in  a  canoe,  entered  the  Peace  Biver,  or  rather,  the 
river  connecting  the  Lake  of  the  Hills  with  the  Slave  Lake, 
now  called  the  ISlave  Biver,  into  which  the  Peace  Biver  flows. 
iFollowiog  its  course,  he  passed  through  the  Slave  Lake,  and 
entered  a  river,  until  this  time  unknown  to  Europeans, 
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except  by  report,  which  has  been  called  b^  his  name  Mac- 
kenzie River ;  and  following  its  course,  arnved  in  the  end  of 
July  at  its  mouth,  in  lat.  69°.  iJaving  thus  established  the 
fact  of  the  continuation  westward  of  that  northern  ocean 
?7bich  Uearne  had,  in  1771,  discovered  more  to  the  east- 
ward, he  returned  home. 

As  this  journey  does  not  directly  affect  the  country  to  the 
west  of  the  Hocky  Mountains,  a  more  extended  notice  is 
unnecessary.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  in  their 
recent  discoveries  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Isbiiter  have  ascer- 
.tained  the  source  of  the  Peel  and  the  Bat  tributaries  of 
Mackenzie's  Biver.  The  former,  rising  near  the  sources  of 
the  northern  head  waters  of  the  Peace  Biver,  in  lat.  63**  40', 
and  running  in  a  north-western  direction,  joins  Mackenzie's 
j^iver  near  its  mouth.  The  other,  having  its  sources  in  a 
uhain  of  lakes  near  the  Bussian  boundary,  about  lat.  65<*, 
by  a  northerly  and  easterly  course  joins  the  Peel  with  one 
mouth  and  the  Mackenzie,  close  to  the  sea,  with  the  other. 
The  character  of  the  country  lying  between  these  rivers 
being  low  and  swainpy,  and  covered  with  lakes,  and  the 
continuation  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  chain  here  developing 
itself  in  limestone  strata,  all  serve  to  direct  us  to  the  west 
as  the  continuation  of  the  main  line  of  those  mountains. 

Mackenzie's  views  of  commerce  in  the  north-west  of 
America  led  him  to  desire  the  knowledge  of  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Pacific,  if  one  existed  (which  he  did  not  doubt), 
equally  with  the  northern  ocean  ;  and  accordingly,  in  Oct., 
if  92,  he  left  !Fort  Chippewayan  on  an  expedition  for  the 
purpose  of  obtainiug  it. 

In  order  to  commence  his  discoveries  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  possible,  he  had  determined  to  proceed  to  the 
most  distant  settlement  of  the  traders  towards  the  west  in 
the  autumn,  and  accordingly  ascended  the  Peace,  or  as  it  is 
called  by  the  Indians,  the  Unijah  Biver,  for  upwards  of  two 
hundred  miles,  where  he  built  a  log  house,  in  lat,  56°  9 '  and 
long.  117°  35'  W. :  here  he  spent  his  winter. 

Leaving  this  place  on  the  9th  of  May  1793,  he  continued 
his  course  up  the  river,  which  he  found  flowing  through  a 
delightful  and  verdant  country  ;  but  as  they  approached 
tho^mountains  the  banks  became  higher,  the  current  more 
rapid,  and  the  forests  denser.  After  not  a  few  difficulties  and 
dangers,  which  were  overcome  more  by  his  own  courage  and 
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self-possession  than  the  constancy  of  his  Canadians,  he 
reached  the  source  of  the  Peace  Biver  in  the  beginning  of . 
the  month  of  June.  This  he  fouod  in  a  small  lake  situated 
in  a  deep  snowy  valley,  embosomed  in  woody  mountains. 
The  lake  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to 
five  hundred  yards  wide :  he  found  in  it  trout  and  carp,  and 
its  banks  were  clothed  with  spruce,  white  birch,  willow, 
and  alder:  it  is  in  lat.  54°  24',  long.  121°  "W.,  by  his  com- 
putation. 

This  is  the  principal  water  of  Mackenzie  River ;  which 
afl;er  its  junction  with  the  Elk  Biver  below  the  lake  of  the 
Hills,  having  already  run  a  distance  of  upwards  of  five 
hundred  miles,  reaches,  under  the  names  of  Slave  River  and 
Mackenzie  River,  the  Arctic  Ocean  after  a  further  course 
of  one  thousand  miles. 

From  this  lake  he  found  a  beaten  path  leading  over  a  low 
ridge  of  land  of  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  paces  in  length 
to  another  lake  rather  smaller  than  the  last.  It  is  situated 
in  a  valley  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  with  precipitous 
rocks  on  either  side,  down  which  fall  cascades,  feeding  both 
lakes  with  the  melting  snows  of  the  mountains.  Passing 
over  this  lake,  he  entered  a  small  river,  which,  however,  soon 
gathered  strength  from  its  tributary  mountain  streams,  and 
rushed  with  great  impetuosity  over  a  bed  of  flat  stones : 
these  are  the  head  waters  oftheTatouche  Tesse,  or  Frazer'a 
River.  In  following  its  course  he  met  with  many  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  from  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  current, 
its  many  falls  and  rapids.  He  found  the  Indians  here 
differing  little  from  the  rocky  mountain  Indians,  whom  he 
had  seen  on  his  first  journey,  but  much  from  the  Chip- 

Eewayans,  ^nistenaux,  and  other  Indians  with  whom  he 
ad  been  in  communication  in  Canada :  they  dwelt  in  semi- 
subterranean  houses,  and  are  now  called  the  Carriers.  The 
countiy  he  describes  as  very  beautiful  after  reaching  the 
more  open  part  of  the  river :  it  rose  rather  abruptly  about 
twenty  five  feet,  when  the  precipice  was  succeeded  by  an 
inclined  plain  to  the  foot  of  another  steep,  which  was 
followed  bv  another  extent  of  gently  rising  ground, — these 
objects,  wnich  were  shaded  with  groves  of  fir,  presenting 
themselves  alternately  to  a  considerable  distance. 

Having  received  from  Se  natives  a  description  of  the 
river,  he  continued  his  journey  to  lat.  52^°,  when,  altering 
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ills  original  intention,  he  returned  up  its  course  tolat.  63|o^ 
and  prepared  to  go  from  theuce  toward  the  PaciOc  b^  land. 
Building  a  loghouae  to  contain  his  canoe  and  such  articles 
as  couid  not  be  carried,  Mackenaie  and  his  companions 
started  on  their  land  journey,  each  carrying  a  load  of 
pemmican,  and  having,  besides  their  arms,  ammunition,  in- 
struments for  astronomical  observations,  and  articles  for 
presenta.  According  to  the  n  port  of  the  Indians,  it  did 
not  require  more  than  six  days  to  reach  a  country  where  they 
bartered  their  furs  for  iron,  and  that  from  thence  to  the  sea 
required  only  two  days  more.  Among  them  he  found  two 
halfpence,  one  the  coin  of  Great  Britain,  ^he  other  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  coined  in  1787,  six  years  before. 
Proceeding  westward,  he  found  women  clothed  in  matted 
bark,  edged  with  the  skin  of  the  sea-otter. 

Here,  in  July,  he  found  the  mountains  covered  with 
compact  snow ;  and  yet  the  Vveather  was  warm,  and  the 
valleys  beautiful.  Descending  from  these,  probably  the 
main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  among  the  precipitous 
sides  of  which  two  rivers  have  their  rise,  and  unite  at  the 
base,  he  found  the  country  covered  with  large  trees,  pines, 
spruce,  hemlock,  birch,  and  abounding  in  animals ;  and 
lower  down  the  river  he  observed  the  loftiest  elder  and  cedar 
trees  he  had  ever  seen.  Following  the  course  of  the  river 
through  a  deep  ravine,  he  reached  an  Indian  village,  where 
the  river  abounded  in  salmon.  Here  he  commenced  his 
voyage  down  it  towui.  Js  the  Pacific,  having  obtained  a  large 
canoe  from  the  natives.  This  he  found  adorned  with  the 
teeth  of  the  sea-otter .:  and  as  the  chief  to  whom  it  belonged 
affirmed  that  he  had  some  years  before  seen  on  the  coast 
large  canoes  fuii  of  white  n;en,  Mackenzie  conceived  that; 
the  similarity  which  these  teeth  bear  to  those  of  aian  would 
account  for  Cook's  report  that  t^e  natives  of  tLe  coast 
decorated  th:;ir  canoes  with  human  teeth,  espocialiy  as  these 
Indiana  corresponded  in  dress  and  manner  with  those 
described  by  him. 

On  the  19th  July  he  arrived  where  the  river  discharges 
itself  into  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea.  On  the  21st,  continuing 
his  voyage  along  the  craat,  and  across  the  sound,  to  that 
point  which  Vancouver,  as  late' y  as  the  4th  of  June  pre- 
ceding, had  named  ^Point  Ment^ies,  he  met  an  Indian,  who 
told  him  that  a  large  canoe  had  come  into  the  bay,  filled 
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with  white  people ;  that  ono  of  them  called  Macubah  bad 
fired  on  him  and  his  frieada.  This  was,  perhaps,  one  of 
Vancouver's  vessels,  but  the  transaction  cannot  be  identi- 
fied. 

On  the  south-east  face  of  the  rocks  bordering  what  he 
8ubsequer<^ly  ascertained  to  be  the  Cascade  Canal  of  Van- 
couver, Mackenzie  inscribed  in  large  characters  with 
vermilion,  mixed  in  melted  grease,  this  brief  memorial : — 
*'  Alexander  Mackenzie,  from  Canada,  by  land,  tbe  twenty- 
second  of  July,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
four."  He  computed  the  latitude  at  52°  21' N.  On  the 
23rd  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  whence  bo  had  set 
out,  and  from  thence  returned  by  the  Tatouche  and  Peace 
rivers  to  Canada. 

The  results  of  this  journey  were  important,  more  espec- 
ially when  taken  in  connection  with  his  former  discoveries, 
and  Vancouver's  and  Cook's  surveys  of  the  coast,  proving 
beyond  doubt  that  there  could  be  no  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  froai  the  mouth  of 
Mackenzie's  river  to  Cascade  Canal ;  and  as  the  former  lies 
under  the  18<>th  meridian  of  longitude,  it  in  a  great  measure 
confirmed  Vancouver's  opinion,  so  decidedly  expressed,  that 
none  wouid  be  found  on  the  N.  W.  Coast. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  from  the  description  of  the 
natives,  Mackenzie  imagined  the  Tatouche  to  be  the 
Columbia,  a  mistake  which,  when  the  contiguity  of  their 
sources  and  channels  are  considered,  need  not  much  sur- 
prise us. 

In  1766,  Captain  Jonathan  Carver  of  Connecticut,  a 
soldier  of  the  Canadian  war,  left  Boston  by  way  of  Detroit 
and  Michilimackinac  for  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Missippij 
here  he  spent  two  years  among  the  Indians. 

His  avowed  object  was  to  cross  the  continent,  and  having* 
accomplished  this,  to  induce  the  government  of  England  to 
establish  a  fort  on  some  part  of  the  Strait  of  Anian,  which 
having,  he  adds  been  discovered  by  Sir  F.  Drake,  of  course 
belongs  to  the  British.  The  course  he  proposed  to  have 
taken  was  by  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  ancf  Lake  Winipegto 
the  head  waters  of  the  great  river  of  the  West,  which  falls 
into  the  Strait  of  Anian.  This  ho  mentions  more  than  or  ce 
as  the  Oregon,  and  he  appears  to  have  derived  his  knowledge 
from  the  Indians,  and,  considering  its  sources,  it  is  not 
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incorrect.  He  states  that  the  four  most  capital  rirers  in 
America  have  their  sources  near  each  other — this  shows 
that  these  parts  are  the  highest  in  America. — He  calls 
them  the  Shining  Mountains,  and  his  description  of  them, 
excepting  in  regard  to  latitude,  which  must  have  heen  with 
him  only  estimated  by  guess,  is  sufficiently  accurate  to 
identify  them  with  the  Snowy  and  Rocky  Mountains. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  his  is  the  first  account  of  the 
river,  and  that  it  offered  a  stimulus  to  further  discovery. 

The  cession  of  Louisina  to  the  United  States  by  the 
French  directed  the  attention  of  the  government  of  that 
country  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi, 
with  the  view,  doubtless,  of  extending  their  territ'»He8  as 
far  to  the  west  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  1.  ,  Jent 
Jefferson  organised  an  expedition  of  discovery  to  those 
regions,  which  he  placed  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  with  instructions  to  proceed  from  thence 
across  the  Eocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific. 

In  May,  1804,  they  were  afloat  on  the  Missouri,  their 
party  consisting  of  forty-five  ;  and  having  traced  its  waters 
to  lat.  47o  in  the  country  of  the  Mandan  Indians,  they 
built  a  fort  in  which  to  pass  the  winter. 

In  April,  1805,  they  left  Fort  Mandan,  and  ascending 
the  stream,  passed  the  Yellowstone  Siver,  the  Roche  Jaune 
of  the  French  traders.  Above  this  they  came  to  the  great 
Falls  of  the  Missouri,  where  for  many  miles  it  forms  a 
continuous  series  of  rapids,  and  in  one  place  throws  itself 
in  an  unbroken  sheet  over  a  shelving  rock,  which  crosses 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  river. 

On  the  19th  of  July  they  came  to  the  pass  which  they 
called  the  Q-rand  Gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Here  the 
rocks  for  five  miles  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  water's 
edge,  and  fur  three  miles  there  is  no  possibility  of  passage 
on  either  side.  The  river  is  here  350  yards  wide,  and  forms 
one  of  the  most  sublime  scenes  in  nature,  the  dark  rocks 
which  overhang  its  mighty  waters  frowning  fearfully  on  the 
daring  intruder. 

Delayed  by  the  rapidity  and  windings  of  the  river,  Capt. 
Clarke  went  forward  on  foot  to  explore  the  route,  and 
pierced  into  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  until  the  stream 
became  so  small  that  one  of  the  party,  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm, 
**  thanked  God  he  had  lived  to  bestride  the  Missouri."    At 
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length  they  reached  a  chasm  in  the  mountain,  from  one  side 
of  which  welled  out  the  spring-head  of  the  mighty  rirer 
whose  course  they  had  traced  for  more  than  three  thousand 
miles.  "  They  had  now  reached  the  bidden  sources  of  that 
river  which  had  never  yet  been  seen  by  civilized  man :  and 
as  they  quenched  their  thirst  at  the  chaste  and  icy  fountain^ 
as  they  sat  by  the  side  of  the  little  rivulet,  they  felt  reward- 
ed for  all  their  labours  and  difficulties. 

Crossing  the  rocky  barrier  that  was  before  them,  they  soon 
descended  into  the  country  west  of  the  mountain.  Here 
they  fell  in  with  some  women  of  the  Shoshone  or  Snake 
Indiaus,  and  conciliating  them  by  presents,  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  tribe.  Having  smoked  the  calumet  with  them, 
Capt.  Lewis  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  some  of  them  to  go 
to  the  assistance  of  his  companions,  whom  he  had  left  with 
the  canoes.  A  great  inducement  to  them  to  render  this 
assistance  was  found  in  the  knowledge  that  with  them  there 
was  a  black  man  with  curled  hair. 

From  hence  they  struck  the  waters  of  the  Koos-kooskee, 
and  proceeding  down  for  about  four  hundred  miles,  reached 
to  the  main  branch  of  the  Snake,  which  they  called  Lewis 
River.  They  suffered  much  from  the  roughness  of  the 
mountain  side,  over  wbich  their  path  lay,  and  the  want  of 
food,  which  compelled  them  to  kill  and  eat  their  horses 
and  purchase  dogs  of  the  natives  for  food.  From 
this  they  obtained  the  sobriquet  of  dog-eaters  from  the 
Indians,  who,  however,  were  not  long  in  acquiring  p  prefer- 
ference  for  it  over  the  usual  food  of  dried  fish. 

On  the  Lewis  Eiver  they  built  canoes,  and  soon  arrived 
at  the  Great  Falls.  Tqe  6rst  descent  waa  twenty  feet, 
round  which  they  carried  their  canoes.  A  mile  below  the 
river  shot  rapidly  over  a  ledge  eight  feet  in  height :  down 
this  they  dropped  their  canoes  by  ropes.  They  had  now 
passed  the  first  pitch  of  the  falls.  The  next  day  they  came 
to  the  second,  where  the  river  forces  itself  through  a  narrow 
passage  of  only  forty-five  feet,  having  a  huge  wall  of  black 
rock  on  either  side.  Seeing  no  possibility  of  carrying  the 
canoes  and  luggage  over  the  precipice,  they  determined  to 
shoot  the  fall,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Indians, 
piloted  their  frail  barks  in  safety  through  its  foaming  whirl- 
pools. Below  they  passed  another  bad  rapid  ;  and  at  length 
they  arrived  at  the  Great  Narrows,  where  the  river  is  com- 
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EroBBed  for  three  miles  in  a  channel  of  from  fifty  to  one 
undred  yards  wide.  They  had,  however,  gained  confidence 
by  their  former  success,  and  though  the  current  rushed 
over  its  rocky  bed  with  fearful  rapidity  and  terrible  noise, 
thev  succeed  in  passing  safely  through. 

As  they  descended  the  river  its  channel  widened  gradually, 
and  shortly  they  perceived  the  tides.  Ascending  a  hill, 
they  enjoyed  a  view  of  that  ocean  which  they  proudly 
imagined  was  to  be  the  only  barrier  to  the  spread  of  Amen- 
c&n  dominion  towards  the  west.  It  took  them,  however,  a 
fortnight  more  to  reach  the  river^s  mouth  and  establish  them- 
selves for  the  winter.  They  first  landed  at  Cape  Disap- 
pointment, but  finding  this  not  suitable,  from  the  rise  of 
the  water,  crossed  the  river  to  Point  Adams.  Here  they 
built  a  fort,  which  they  cidled  Fort  Clatsop.    From  this 

Eoint  they  only  succeeded  in  reaching  the  coast  thirty  miles 
elow  the  mouth  of  the  river,  near  Cape  Look-out,  and  in 
March,  1806,  commenced  their  homeward  journey  by  the 
same  route  as  they  had  arrived. 

On  reaching  the  Koos-kooskee  at  the  point  where  they 
had  embarked,  they  took  a  due  easterly  course,  and  strucc 
the  waters  of  the  Flat-head  River,  which  they  named  Clarke's 
Eiver,  near  where  the  forty -seventh  parallel  crosses  it ;  and 
Capt.  Clarke  proceeded  up  the  river,  and  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  down 
which  he  fioated  in  canoes  to  its  juucti  m  with  the  Missouri ; 
while  Capt.  Lewis,  descending  the  river  for  some  distance, 
crossed  the  mountains  in  lat.  47}''  to  Maria's  River,  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  Missouri :  and  following  its  course,  found 
his  companions  at  the  mouth  ot  the  \cllowstone,  when  they 
proceeded  home  together.  The  a«x>unt  of  this  journey 
abounds  in  romantic  incidents,  ^.©4  is  generally  well  known. 
It  was  important  in  a  geograpbicai  voint  of  view,  as  afford- 
ing correct  information  of  tb<e  source  of  the  Missouri  and 
Yellowstone,  and  more  parfteularly  of  the  Columbia,  and  the 
territories  through  which  they  Sow.  Three  passes  were 
also  ascertained  as  existing  in  that  part  of  the  Kooky 
Mountain  Chain,  not,  indeed,  now  of  any  great  im^^ortaneo, 
but  sufficient  to  prove  the  practicability  of  reaching  by  f^uMn 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  induced  by  the  fur  trade  now 
began  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  the  country  to  the  west  ot' 
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the  Boclcy  Mountains,  and  in  1806  Mr.  Simon  Frazer,  in 
the  employ  of  the  North  West  Company,  crossed  that  chain 
and  established  a  tradins  fort  on  a  lake  at  the  head  of  the 
Tatouche  Tesse,  called  from  him  Frazer*s  Lake  and  river, 
one  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  Mackenzie's  tract.  This 
wv }  consequent  on  the  compelled  cession  of  Eorts  Detroit 
and  Michmmackinac  to  the  American  Eur  Company,  and 
the  consequent  contraction  of  the  North  West  Company's 
operations  towards  the  south. 

In  1808  the  Missouri  American  Eur  Company  established 
a  fort  on  the  Snake  River  by  their  agent,  Mr.  Henry,  but 
the  enmity  of  the  savages  and  difi&cuity  of  procuring  provi- 
iions  rendered  the  attempt  abortive. 

In  1810  another  attempt,  which  also  proved  a  failure, 
was  made  to  establish  a  trading  fort  on  Oak  Point,  about 
forty  miles  up  the  Columbia  Eiver  on  its  south  bank.  But 
the  competition  of  the  American  traders  with  their  Cana- 
dian rivals  did  not  stop  here ;  a  scheme  for  monopolizing 
the  whole  trade  of  the  territory  west  ot  the  Bocky  Mount- 
ains, and  extending  it  across  the  ocean  to  China  and  Bussia, 
was  the  same  yoar  broached  at  Isew  York  bv  Mr.  John 
Jacob  Astor,  a  ilerman  merchant  residing  there,  who  had 
for  many  years  been  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  Pacuic,  and 
in  it  had  accumulated  a  large  fortune. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  eugaged  the  assistance  of 
leveral  British  subjects  accustomed  to  tbe  fur  trade,  three 
of  whom  bad  belonged  to  the  North  West  Company,  and 
the  English  Consul  at  New  York  agreod  that  in  the  event 
of  war  their  property  should  be  respec-  i.d  as  that  of  British 
subjects.  Voyageurs  and  others  were  also  c  ngaged,  many 
from  the  rival  company,  odaen  American  citizens,  and  in 
September,  1810,  the  '  Tonquin,'  under  the  command  of 
Cvptain  Bous,  proceeded  with  the  first  detachm€nt  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Coiumbift,  and  in  the  January  following 
another  party  started  for  the  saiue  point  by  way  of  the 
liissoun  and  Bocky  Mountains.  l^e  'Tonquin'  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  rivev  and  crossed  the  bar  on  the  24ith  of 
March.  This  was  not  effected  however  without  much 
danger  and  difGiculty,  and  the  loss  of  three  men,  who  tiiai 
to  find  thf  entrance  in  the  ship's  boat: 

They  imn.ediately  eommenced  building  a  fort  &sd  wharf 
at  Point  George,  iosei^diug  to  establish  the  chief  fkctory  of 
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tbe  company  there.  They  named  it  Astoria  in  honour  of 
Mr.  Astor,  and  commenced  trade  with  the  Indians. 
'^  The  Korth  West  Company  was  not  much  behindhand 
in  its  exertions.  Aware  of  the  importance  of  the  object 
of  the  Americans,  Mr.  David  Thompsom,  their  astro- 
nomer, was  sent  with  a  part^  across  the  Hocky  Mount- 
ains, but  the  severity  of  the  winter  delayed  him  there,  and 
he  did  not  reach  Astoria  till  July.  He  had  followed  the, 
course  of  the  Columbia  from  the  52nd  parallel,  and  was  the 
first  white  man  who  navigated  its  northern  branch :  having 
accomplished  the  purpose  of  his  mission,  he  returned  almost 
immediately. 

Tbe  party  which  had  been  despatched  overland  did  not 
arrive  at  Astoria  till  the  beginning  of  1812,  bavins  been 
more  than  a  year  in  their  journey  from  the  Mississippi. 
Their  progress  had  been  retarded  not  only  by  the  usual 
difficulties,  but  by  the  Missouri  Fur  Company  before  men- 
tioned, who  seem  to  have  been  more  directly  opposed  to 
them  than  the  North  West  Company. 

They  took  a  different  route  from  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
bearing  to  the  south  for  fear  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians  to 
lat.  40°,  whence  proceeding  with  a  north-west  course,  they 
struck  one  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Snake.  Here  some  of 
their  party  quailed  before  the  difficuities  which  presented 
themselves  and  returned  to  the  States.  Now  only  thirty 
in  numbdr,  "  they  commenced  their  voyage  downwards,  but 
from  the  rapidity  of  the  current  and  number  of  rapids,  they 
determined,  after  having  lost  one  man  and  a  portion  of  their 
baggase,  to  abandon  such  perilous  navigation,  and  under- 
take  the  remainder  of  the  journey  on  foot.  Some  of  them 
hovvever  determined  still  to  keep  the  river."  They  were, 
under  a  strong  impression  that  a  few  days  would  bring 
them  to  the  river  Columbia,  but  they  were  miserably 
disappointed  ;  for  three  weeks  they  followed  the  course  of 
the  river,  which  was  one  continued  torrent,  running 
between  precipitous  rocks.  Their  sufferings  were  intense, 
being  frequently  obliged  to  broil  the  leather  of  their  shoes 
to  sustain  nature ;  '*  while  to  complete  their  misfortunes, 
they  were  often  unable  to  descend  the  declivities  of  the  rocka 
for  a  drink  of  the  water  which  they  saw  beneath  their  feet.*' 

The  Canadians,  in  the  bitterness  of  their  recollections, 
denominated  this  river  "  la  maudite  riviere  enrag^e.'* 
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The  other  party  did  not  suffer  so  much,  Arom  occnsionally 
meeting  the  natiyes,  who  however  always  fled  from  them, 
leayinff  their  horses  behind ;  some  of  these  they  killed  for 
food,  leaving  goods  in  payment. 

After  a  separation  of  some  davs  the  two  parties  came  in 
Ught  of  each  other  on  different  banks  of  the  river ;  in  at- 
tempting to  unite  by  means  of  a  caooe  formed  of  a  horse's 
skin,  one  voyageur  was  drowned,  and  the  attempt  was  given 
up ;  subsequently,  however,  both  parties  reached  Astoria 
in  safety  by  the  help  of  the  Indians. 

The  suTOrings  experienced  in  this  journey  gave  a  bad 
name  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Snake  Itiver. 

In  June,  1812,  a  party  from  Fort  Astoria,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Boss  Cox,  who  has  left  an  account  of  these  trans- 
actions, proceeded  up  the  river  in  batteaux  and  wooden 
canoes  to  the  fork,  and  thence  up  the  Snake  river ;  subse- 
quently they  established  a  fort  on  the  Spokane  river,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Okanasan,  from  whence  they  explored  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  country  in  that  direction.  But 
war  with  Great  Britain  breaking  out,  and  a  party  of  the 
North  West  Company'*  servants,  beaded  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
Tavish  and  Laroque,  arriving  with  the  news,  the  head 
partners  at  Astoria  agreed  to  the  sale  of  the  Pacific  Company's 
Stations  and  furs  to  the  North  West  Companv,  and  their 
establishments  were  eventually  broken  up.  This  measure 
has  been  animadverted  upon  as  unnecessary,  but  it  appears 
to  have  offered  the  only  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of 
the  expedition,  as  the  English  were  masters  of  the  Pacific, 
and  had  despatched  a  vessel  to  destroy  the  settlement  on 
the  Columbia.  All  trade  therefore  was  at  an  end,  and 
although  the  Company  was  in  a  great  measure  composed  of 
British  subjects,  yet  the  vessels  sailing  under  the  American 
flag,  as  well  as  the  forts  which  hoisted  it,  were  liable  to 
seizure. 

After  this,  although  at  the  end  of  the  war  Astoria  was 
provisionally  restored  to  the  United  States,  yet  they  never 
took  possession  of  it,  and  the  whole  country  remained  under 
the  influence  of  the  North  West  Company,  which  was 
much  extended  after  its  imion  with  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  the  Americans  did  not  appear  in  Oregon  for 
fifteen  years. 
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In  1827,  Mr.  Pilcher,  an  American  trader,  entering  the 
south  pass  proceeded  northward  by  the  Lewis  river  to 
Plathead  Lake.  On  this  beautiful  water  he  remained  during 
the  winter,  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Colville,  then  a  recent 
establishment  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  the  Col- 
umbia, a  little  below  the  union  of  f^lathead  Birer  with  the 
main  stream. 

In  1832,  Captain  Bonneville  with  a  laise  party  passed 
some  time  in  the  Oregon ;  but  little  geographical  knowledge 
is  to  be  obtained  from  these  sources  or  from  the  missionarj 
or  emigrant  expeditions  which  have  of  late  frequently 
crossed  the  Bocky  Mountains.  The  path  is  open,  but  the 
only  information  of  any  value  respecting  it  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  accounts  or  Messrs.  Spalding,  Townsend,  and 
Farnham,  from  1834  to  1840,  and  from  the  recent  expedition 
to  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  down  the  Columbia  to  Fort 
Vancouver,  and  thence  into  California,  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Fremont,  for  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
One  important  feature  the  latter  traveller  has  developed, 
viz.,  the  isolated  character  of  the  table  land  lying  be- 
tween the  rivers  Colorado  and  Sacramento,  terminating 
in  a  point  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  thus  demon- 
strating that  the  only  value  which  can  attach  to  that  country 
is  confined  to  its  coast,  to  the  west  of  the  snowy  range,  and 
that  the  Colorado  and  Sacramento  are  respectively  its  con- 
necting links  with  the  Texas  and  Oregon  districts. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SEBOBIFIOir  OF  IKTEBIOB. 

Bounded  on  the  BOuth  by  the  Snowy  Mountain  range,  on 
the  north  by  the  Babine  and  Peak  mountains  and  the  spurs 
which  incline  from  the  latter  to  the  coast ;  on  the  west  by 
the  Pacific ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Eocky  Mountains  ;  the 
natural  district  of  the  river  of  the  west  lies  compact  and 
clearly  defined  by  those  greut  land-marks  which  the  Author 
of  Nature  has  placed  around  it.  Politically,  with  the  same 
boundaries  eust  and  west,  it  is  limited  by  the  42nd  parallel 
to  the  south,  and  by  that  of  £4°  40'  to  the  north ;  but  the 
arbitrary  land-marks  may  be  varied,  while  the  natural  are 
unchangeable.  On  entering  on  a  geographical  account  of 
the  territory,  it  should  be  described  as  nature  has  left  it ; 
and  it  may  be  remarked  by  the  way  that,  with  whatever 
labour  and  cost  arbitrary  boundaries  may  be  for  a  time 
maintained,  it  will  always  be  found  at  length  to  have  been 
without  profit,  and  must  of  necessity  have  a  speedy  termina- 
tion. 

Taking  then,  these  natural  boundaries,  and  commencing 
from  the  south,  we  find  the  Snowy  Mountain— the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  the  Spaniards — dividing,  by  a  somewhat  circuitous 
south-west  course,  the  head-waters  of  the  ri^er  Colorado, 
falling  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  the  Sactamento,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  harbour  of  San  Francisco,  from  those 
of  the  south  branch  of  the  Columbia  and  the  Clamet  rivers, 
which  fall  into  the  Pacific ;  they  approach  the  Rocky 
Mountains  near  the  south  pass  from  the  United  States^ 
about  which  are  the  sources  of  six  great  rivers,  the  Missouri, 
the  Platte,  the  Arkan.  as,  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  the 
Colorado,  and  the  Snake,  or  south  branch  of  the  Columbia 
river,  near  the  42nd  parallel,  and  are  the  most  lofty  moun- 
tains of  the  northern  continent ;  and  here  also  arc  some 
detached  but  lofty  ranges,  jutting  out  into  the  lower 
country,  among  which  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Wind 
Mountains,   Long's  Range,  and  the  White  Mountains, 
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which  separate  the  river  Bravo  from  the  Arkansas.  South 
of  this  rang 3,  and  separated  from  North  California  bj  a 
continuation  of  it  parallel  to  the  coast,  there  is  a  great 
natural  basin,  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  of  about 
300  miles  in  breadth,  stretching  east  and  west,  and  about 
600  in  length,  north  and  south,  forming  a  triangle,  and  filling 
a  space  between  the  mountain  barrier  of  the  Sacramento  and 
Colorado  on  the  east  and  west,  and  the  snake  river  on  the 
north,  containing  its  own  system  of  lakes  and  rivers,  having 
no  outlet  or  communication  with  the  sea,  and  forming  an 
almost  impassable  barrier  between  the  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia in  that  direction.  The  road  between  the  Snowy 
Mountains  and  the  coast  line  is  not,  however,  difficult. 
Having  passed  the  Blue  Mountain  chain  in  lat.  about  42|o, 
it  then  abuts  on  the  sea  at  Cape  Mendocino,  in  lat.  40°,  while 
another  branch  takes  a  south  course  to  the  east  of  the 
waters  of  the  Sacramento.  Running  north  from  their 
junction  with  the  Snowy  Mountains,  the  Blue  Mountains 
Dound  the  valley  ot  the  Saptin  or  Snake  or  Lewis  river  on 
the  west,  and  terminate  at  the  upper  falls  of  the  river 
Columbia. 

Here  open  plains  extend  between  the  two  main  branches 
of  the  river,  but  to  the  north  a  chain  of  mountains  runs  in 
the  same  direction  between  the  main  branch  of  the 
Columbia  and  its  tributary  the  Okanagan,  and  unites  with 
the  Rocky  Mountains  near  the  source  of  Frazer's  River. 

The  Blue  mountains  are  united  to  the  casade  or 
Presidents'  range  on  the  west  by  spurs  between  the  head- 
waters of  the  Clamet  and  Umqua  and  the  Wallamette  and 
Cascade  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Columbia,  between  which 
the  Cascade  range  runs  north  to  that  river,  and  thence  past 
the  inland  navigation  of  the  branches  of  Juan  de  Euca 
Straits,  till  it  loses  its  identity  in  the  confusion  of  the 
mountainous  region  north  of  Frazer's  River. 

This  range  obtains  its  name  from  the  difficulties  it  opposes' 
to  the  passage  of  the  Columbia  to  the  sea,  breaking  its 
course  in  a  succession  of  rapiJs  and  falls.  It  has  also  been 
called  the  President's  range  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  given  to  its  principal  peaks  the  names  of 
the  chief  magistrates  of  that  commonwealth.  From  lat. 
4i2^°  to  about  the  47th  parallel,  these  keep  the  line  of  the 
coast,  at  about  150  miles  distant,  and  spurs  from  them  and 
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the  Bocky  Mcuntains  occupy  the  territory  of  New  Cale- 
donia about  the  head-waters  of  the  Columbia  and  Frazer's 
river,  and  a  branch  striking  out  of  the  confusion  north  of 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  Broughton*s  Archipelago,  and  Queen 
Charlotte*s  Sound,  and  running  in  a  north-west  direction, 
uiviies  the  head-waters  of  the  tributaries  of  Frazer's  River 
from  those  of  the  Salmon  and  Mackenzie  rivers,  falling  into 
the  Canals  of  the  coast  of  the  Great  Western  Archipelago, 
under  the  parallels  52°  and  54°  north  lat.,  and  then  trending 
east  round  those  of  Simpson's  Eiver,  joins  the  Babine  and 
Peak  ranges,  which  stretch  north  and  west  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  territory.  These,  from  recent  discoveries  of 
the  course  of  the  west  tributaries  to  Mackenzie's  River, 
may  justly  be  considered  the  main  branch  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean  from  those  falling  into  the  Pacific.  The 
consideration  of  these  mountain  ranges  will,  in  some  measure 
indicate  the  course  of  the  rivers,  the  two  principal  of  which, 
the  Columbia  and  Frazer's  river,  having  their  rise  in  the 
Bocky  Mountains  east,  and  fed  by  tributaries  from  the 
Blue  and  middle  ranges  on  the  west,  and  from  the  Babine 
and  Snowy  Mountains  on  the  north  and  south,  by  the  united 
forces  of  their  hundred  streams,  breaking  for  themselves  a 
passage  through  the  giant  barrier  of  the  Cascade  or  Presi- 
dents' range,  find  their  way  respectively  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Gulf  of  Georgia ;  there  is,  however,  another 
range  of  mountains  which  run  close  to  the  coast,  as  far  as 
Mount  Olympus,  and  passing  through  the  entire  length  of 
Vancouver's  island  and  the  West  Archipelago,  unites  with 
the  north-east  branch  of  the  Cascade  or  Presidents'  range, 
which  is  joined  by  the  Babine  and  Peak  Mountains,  at 
Mount  Fairweather,  in  lat.  59<^,  and  continues  thence  north- 
east to  Mount  St.  Elias,  from  which  the  various  ranges 
seem  to  originate,  and  whose  Cyclopean  rocks  and  snow- 
covered  summits  afford  a  fitting  barrier  between  the  two 
mighty  empires  of  Britain  and  Bussia,  the  dominions  of 
which,  embracing  the  globe  from  the  east  to  the  west,  unite 
at  its  base.  W  herever  the  head-waters  of  the  rivers  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  approach 
nearest  each  other,  there  have  been  found  passes  through 
them :  of  these  perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  south 
pass,  where  the  Snowy  Mountains  are  joined  by  the  Wind 
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Itiver  Mountains  and  Long's  Bange,  between  the  head 
waters  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  tha 
California,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Through  this  is  the 
common  road,  rendered  daily  more  practicable,  by  which  the 
emigrants  from  the  United  States  bring  their  families  and 
property  in  waggons  to  the  Oregon  territory  across  the 

freat  prairies  ;  the  highest  peak  at  this  pass  was  calculated 
y  Mr.  Fremont  in  hia  recent  journey  to  be  about  13,570 
feet  above  the  level  of  tha  sea.  There  are  two  passes  a  little 
to  the  north,  between  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri  on 
the  west,  and  Flathead  and  Waptiacoos  or  north  branch  of 
the  Saptin  to  which  the  name  of  Lewis,  originally  given  tp 
the  whole,  is  usually  now  confined,  which  were  the  routes 
taken  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  on  their  homeward  journey ; 
and  again  between  those  of  the  Saskatchawan  on  the  east, 
and  Macgillivray's  River  and  the  Columbia  on  the  west  j 
and  more  northerly  still,  between  Mount  Brown  and  Mount 
Hooker,  in  lat.  52^^,  another  very  important  pass,  offering 
great  facility  of  communicatiorx  between  the  Oregon  and 
Canada,  by  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  and  north  branches 
of  the  Saratchawn,  which,  flowing  into  Lake  Winnipeg, 
gives  easy  access  to  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  great  lakes. 
Farther  north  still,  the  Unijah  or  Peace  River  gives  access 
by  the  Slave  Lake  and  Mackenzie's  River  to  the  Arctic  Sea. 
These  two  latter  break  what  is  usually  esteemed  the  Rocky 
Mountain  range ;  but  the  flow  of  the  rivers  would  rather 
induce  the  opinion  which  has  been  before  expressed,  that  it 
does  not  run  from  Mackenzie's  River  northward,  but  is 
continued  in  the  Peak  and  Babine  ranges  more  to  the  west, 
that  which  is  usually  esteemed  the  continuation  forming  a 
branch  of  them,  and  separating  the  waters  which  run  by 
various  courses  into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  like  the  White 
Mountains  on  the  south  those  that  fall  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  They  may  be  called  the  Chippewayan  range.  The 
highest  point  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  probably  Mount 
Brown,  said  to  be  16,000  feet  high.  Mount  Hooker  has 
nearly  the  same  altitude. 

The  height  of  the  Snowy  Mountains  has  never  been 
accurately  tested,  but  they  are  considered  by  jJLr.  Fremont 
to  be  higher  than  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  pass  by  which 
he  crossed  them  to  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  being  2000 
feet  above  the  south  pass  of  the  eastern  range.    Pitt  Moun- 
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tain,  cr,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Americans,  Mount  Jackson, 
or  as  by  the  trappers  Mount  Shaste,  is  said  to  be  20,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  the  snow  line  of  these 
mountains  has  been  calculated  at  6500  feet. 

From  Mount  Pitt  the  Presidents*  range  or  Cascade 
Mountains  are  broken  into  many  lofty  peaks,  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  not,  however,  very  generally  known  by  them.  Three  of 
the  most  remarkable  have  already  been  mentioned  in  des- 
cribing the  coast,  under  the  names  given  them  by  Van- 
couver, Mounts  Hood,  St.  Helen's,  and  Eainier.  Mount 
St.  Helen's  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  if  not  the  highest ; 
it  is  of  a  conical  form,  about  17,000  feet  high :  it  is  the 
Mount  Washington  of  the  Americans. 

The  intricate  courses  of  the  mountain  chains  indicating, 
as  they  must  do,  those  of  the  rivers,  it  will  not  appear 
strange  that  for  the  most  part  they  should  be  found  very 
irregular  also. 

This  is  to  be  particularly  remarked  of  the  Columbia.  It 
has  two  principal  branches,  the  southernmost  of  which  has 
been  mentioned  as  having  its  sources  under  the  42nd 
parallel,  not  far  from  those  of  the  great  waters  of  South 
America.  It  is  called  the  Nezperces,  Saptin,  or  Snake 
Eiver,  and  bending  to  the  west  and  north  flows  with  a 
serpentine  course  of  nearly  800  miles,  to  lat.  46**,  where  it 
joins  the  north  branch,  and  their  united  course  is  continued 
for  upwards  of  250  more  to  the  sea,  forcing  a  passage 
through  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  about  half  that  distance, 
up  to  which  point,  not  far  above  Fort  Vancouver,  the  river 
is  navigable,  and  the  tides  of  the  ocean  are  apparent. 

The  principal  tributaries  to  the  south  branch  are  the 
IVIalheur  Kiver,  having  its  rise  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  and 
flowing  under  parallel  44°,  about  half-way  from  the  source, 
the  Waptiacoos  or  north  branch,  now  usually  called  Lewis's 
Biver,  having  its  sources  not  far  north  of  those  of  the  main 
branch,  and  the  Kooskooskee  or  Salmon  River,  whose  head- 
waters closely  approach  those;  of  the  Flathead  or  south  arm 
of  the  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia.  Besides  these, 
there  are  numerous  otiiers  descending  from  the  Snowy 
Mountains  on  the  south,  the  Blue  Mountains  on  the 
west,  and  the  spurs  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  on  the  east, 
among  which    should  be  mentioned  the    Boisais,  flowing 
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into  tbe  Soake  a  little  above  the  Malheur,  but  from  the 
east  side.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  a  fort  situated 
near  its  mouth.  The  course  of  the  north  branch  is  very 
peculiar  ;  it  has  its  source  under  the  50th  parallel,  whence 
flowing  north  along  the  base  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  in 
about  lat.  52°  10',  it  unites  with  the  water  of  Canoe  Kiver, 
which  rises  to  the  north  in  lat.  53°,  near  the  bead- waters  of 
Frazer's  Biver ;  and  another  branch,  which  rises  in  the 
north-west  between  Mounts  Brown  and  Hooker,  having  its 
source  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Athabasca,  which  flows 
into  the  chain  of  lakes  through  which  the  Mackenzie  river 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  Arctic  Sea.  Here,  as  before 
mentioned,  among  the  most  awful  features  of  mountain 
scenery,  lies  the  great  northern  outlet  of  the  territory, 
resembling  tbe  southern  in  many  of  its  features,  with  even 
more  sublimity  of  character,  but  especially  in  having  the 
sources  of  several  great  rivers  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  each  other.  Here  are  the  head- waters  of  the  Athabasca 
and  north  tributaries  of  the  Saskatchawan,  which  falls  into 
Lake  Winnipeg,  and  on  the  east  the  northern  waters  of  the 
Columbia  and  the  eastern  branch  of  Frazer's  Biver,  near  a 
deep  cleft  in  the  mountains,  which  has  been  called  by  the 
British  traders  "  The  Committee's  Punchbowl." 

From  the  point  of  union  of  these  three  streams,  which 
lias  been  called  Boat  Encam  ument,  this,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered  the  main  branch  of  the  Columbia,  flows  in  a  course 
nearly  due  south  for  upwards  of  250  miles,  in  the  northern 
part  of  which  it  rushes  thr^ugh  defiles  of  the  mountains,  but 
under  the  50th  parallel  it  spreads  into  a  large  lake  or  chain 
of  lakes ;  and  lower  still  another,  below  which  it  receives 
the  waters  of  M'Gillivray's  Biver,  which  having  its  rise  te 
the  north-west  of  the  head-waters  of  the  main  branch  run- 
ning south  as  it  does  noi'ih  along  the  base  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  bends  to  the  west,  below  parallel  42°,  whence 
taking  a  semicircular  course  to  the  north,  inrough  a  large 
lake,  it  joins  the  main  branch  about  four  hundred  miles 
from  its  source. 

To  these,  not  far  to  the  south,  are  added  the  waters  of 
the  Flathead,  or  Clarke's  Biver,  which,  from  its  sources  in  a 
great  bend  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
those  of  the  Lewis  Biver,  under  the  forty -sixth  parallel, 
skirts  the  base  of  that  range  in  a  north-westerly  direction  te 
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Fort  Flathead,  in  lat.  47o  40',  when  it  continues  the  same 
■course  through  a  great  lake  till  it  joins  the  northern  branch  of 
the  Columbia,  about  thirty  miles  below  M'Q^illivray'sBiver. 

Their  united  waters  take  a  westerly  course  for  upwards 
of  one  hundred  miles,  from  Fort  Colville  to  Fort  Okaiiagan, 
receiving  by  the  wav  the  Spokaiu  River  from  the  Great 
Plain  to  the  south,  and,  at  Fort  Okanagan,  a  river  of  the 
49ame  name,  the  outlet  of  a  chain  of  lakes  which  runs  north 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  parallel  to  the  great  uorth 
branch  ;  and  from  thence,  with  a  southern  but  sinuous 
oourse,  perhaps  two  hundred  miles  to  its  junction  with  the 
south  branch  at  Fort  Nezpercea. 

Below  the  junction  of  the  main  branches  the  Columbia 
receives,  among  others  of  less  note,  the  waters  of  the  Falls 
river,  flowing  from  the  south  between  the  Blue  and  Cascade 
ranges,  and  belovr  the  cascades  of  the  Wallamette,  or  Willa- 
mette, watering  with  its  tributaries  the  valleys  to  the  south 
of  the  latter  mountains ;  lowe?  still  it  receives  the  Cowelitz 
from  the  north,  having  its  source  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Bainier,  from  which  also  springs  the  Chekelis,  which  falls 
into  Bullfinches'  or  Gray's  Harbour,  and  those  flowing  into 
Puget's  Sound,  and  which  thus*,  in  a  measure,  unite  the 
Pacific  and  the  Columbia  with  Admiralty  inlet  in  the  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

The  mountainous  country  through  which,  for  the  most 
part,  all  these  rivers  flow,  contracts  their  channels  und 
quickens  their  currents,  frequently  breaking  them  into  falls 
and  cascades :  in  many  places  they  run  in  deep  clefts  worn 
in  the  solid  rock,  and  in  others  are  compressed  between 
walls  of  rock.  Such  features,  though  contributing  to  the 
picturesque,  do  not  add  to  the  navigable  quality  of  these 
waters :  they  are,  however,  generally  navigable  by  canoes 
and  batteaux,  which  are  carried  round  the  falls  and  rapids. 

The  other  rivers  of  South  Oregon,  besides  the  tributaries 
of  the  Columbia,  are  the  Uraqua  and  Clamet.  These,  having 
their  sources  at  the  foot  of  the  Cascade  and  Snowy  Mount- 
ain ranges,  flow  through  fertile  and  fragrant  valleys  to  the 
sea,  in  latitudes  respectively  43°  50 '  and  42°  40 ',  the  one 
close  to  Cape  Gregory,  and  the  other  immediately  south  of 
Cape  Orford,  the  two  most  remarkable  promontories  of  the 
coast.  The  district  watered  by  these  and  the  Wallamette 
has  been  esteemed  the  Garden  of  the  West. 
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The  head  waters  of  Frazer's  Biver,  or  Tatouche  Tesse, 
have  been  mentioned  as  rising  near  those  of  Canoe  Biver, 
the  most  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia,  in  lat.  58^<* : 
their  united  waters  flow  with  a  western  course  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  when  they  receive  the  Salmon 
Biyer  from  the  north.  To  the  sources  of  which,  those  of 
the  CJnijah  or  Peace  River  closely  approach,  in  one  place 
being  only  three  hundred  and  seventeen  yards  distant ;  this 
river  having  its  rise,  as  has  been  remarked,  within  the  limits 
usually  assigned  to  the  Oregon  territory,  breaking  the 
chains  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  falls  into  Lake  Athabasca, 
and  then,  by  Mackenzie's  Kiver,  unites  with  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  A  little  below  Salmon  Eiver  the  waters  of  Strait's 
Biver  are  added  from  the  north-west,  after  which  it  flows  in 
a  circuitous  course  till  it  unites  with  the  northern  branch, 
or  Thompson's  Eiver,  which,  rising  near  the  source  of 
Quesnel's  Eiver,  flows  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  which 
bound  the  Columbia  to  the  west :  this  receives  the  waters 
of  several  lakes  in  a  course  of  above  three  hundred  miles. 
The  principal  of  these  is  Thompson's,  above  which  it  is 
joined  by  the  Shouschwap,  which  has  its  rise  between  the 
Okanagan  Lakes  and  main  streams  of  the  Columbia.  Below 
parallel  fifty,  bending  to  the  west,  it  breaks  through  the 
Cascade  Eauge  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  Its  whole 
course,  though  frequently  stated  at  only  three  hundred  and 
fifty,  probably  exceeds  six  hundred  miles  in  length.  Its 
character  differs  from  the  Columbia  generally,  though 
assimilating  partially  with  the  northern  branch  of  that  river, 
flowing  through  marshy  lands  and  lakes,  among  which 
Stuart's,  on  the  tributary  of  that  name,  and  Quesnel's,  on 
one  from  the  east,  and  Jhilcotin  on  the  west,  under  par- 
allel fifty-three,  Thonpson's  on  the  North  Eiver,  and 
Shouschwap  on  a  branch  of  the  same,  are  the  most  remark- 
able. The  river  is  navigable  for  seventy  miles  up  to  Fort 
Langley.  Its  character  near  the  Cascade  Eange  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Columbia. 

Of  the  two  rivers  to  the  north,  the  Salmon  and  Simpson, 
little  is  known. 

As  the  mountain  ranges  indicate  by  their  courses  those 
of  the  rivers,  separating  them  from  each  other,  so  they 
divide  the  Oregon  territory  into  districts  as  essentially 
difliBrent  in  character  as  they  are  distinct  in  locality.    The 
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number  of  these  has  usually  been  stated  as  three,  but  it  is 
to  be  presumed  this  is  with  reference  almost  exclusivelv  to 
the  Lower  Oregon,  or  at  most  to  the  valleys  of  the  Colum- 
bia  and  its  tributaries.  It  is  only  below  lat.  49o  that  they 
may  be  distinctly  traced.  Of  these  the  first,  and  by  far  the 
best,  lies  between  the  Cascade  Eange  and  the  sea :  in  it  the 
land  is  fertile,  the  forests  of  the  most  gigantic  growth, 
single  pine-trees  occurring  moia  than  two  hundred  feet 
without  a  branch,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  high, 
while  prime  sound  trees  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  in  height  and  forty  feet  in  circumference  are 
by  no  means  uncommon :  it  is  richly  diversified  with  hill 
and  dale,  well  watered  by  numerous  streams,  abounding  in 
game  and  fish,  and  backed  by  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  snow 
covered  mountains,  ofiers  a  prospect  no  less  delightful  for  the 
luxuriance  of  its  productions  than  the  beauty  of  its  scenery, 
heightened  as  both  are  by  the  fragrance  of  the  myrtaceoua 
plants,  whose  slightest  movement  in  the  summer  breeze  per- 
fumes the  valleys.  This  district  extends  from  the  Clamet  on 
the  south  to  Vancouver's  Island,  and  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be 
continued  through  the  whole  length  of  the  western  archipel- 
ago but  gradually  losing  its  fertility  as  it  reaches  the  higher 
latitudes.  The  opinion  of  that  great  navigator  respecting 
the  district  about  Admiralty  Inlet  has  been  recorded,  and 
that  to  the  south  is  in  no  way  inferior.  Its  superficial 
extent  may  be  forty  thousand  square  miles,  exclusive  of 
Vancouver's  Island.  Among  the  northern  islands  Queen 
Charlotte's  partakes  most  strongly  of  the  character  of  this 
region. 

Of  the  southern  part  of  this  district  Lieut.  Wilkes,  who 
commanded  the  late  exploring  expedition  under  the  United 
States  Q-overnment,  says,  "  Few  portions  of  the  globe  are 
so  rich  in  soil,  so  diversified  in  surface,  or  so  capable  of 
being  rendered  the  happy  homes  of  an  industrious  and  civil- 
ized community.  For  beauty  of  scenery  and  salubrity  of 
climate  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is  peculiarly  adapfed  for 
an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people,  and  no  portion  of  the 
world  beyond  the  tropics  can  be  found  that  will  yield  so 
readily  with  moderate  labour  to  the  wants  of  man."  It 
may  be  added  that  cattle  increase  spontaneously,  swine 
multiply  rapidly  in  the  woods,  and  the  character  of  the 
country  and  climate  is  admirably  suited  to  European  con* 
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BtitutioDB,  tbe  latter  being  subject  to  no  yiolent  extremes, 
tbougb  it  is  dry,  but  little  rain  falling  from  April  to  Novem- 
ber, while  the  other  three  months  form  a  rainy  season. 
'With,  all  its  fertility  it  has  not  probably  more  than  one 
person  for  every  five  square  miles  of  soil.  Into  this  district 
also  extend  the  maritime  inlets  and  harbours  which  have 
been  described  in  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  and  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers,  though  in  the  lower  part,  south  of  the  Columbia,  it 
has  no  maritime  or  mercantile  advantages  to  boast  of  the 
value  of  the  country  for  these  purposes  being  centred  in 
Admiralty  Inlet.  The  whole  of  tbis  district  is  naturally 
connected  witb  the  volcanoas  of  the  Cascade  Bange,  and 
appears  as  rich  in  ntinerals  and  metals  as  it  is  in  vegetable 
and  animal  productions; :  of  all  of  these  notice  will  be  token 
in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  second  region  lies  between  tbe  Cascade  and  the  Blue 
Mountains  on  the  south  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  Cascade 
and  spurs  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  on  the  north-west.  Its 
lower  part,  through  which  runs  the  Fall  river,  consists  of 
terraced  plains,  projecting  from  the  mountains,  the  sides  of 
which  are  covered  with  thick  forests.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  district.  Its  upper  jpart,  north  of  the  Columbia, 
expands,  and  the  plains  occupy  tbe  entire  space  between 
the  Flathead  and  Snake  rivers,  forming  a  triangle  ^upwards 
of  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  about  one  hundred  in 
breadth,  and  extend  to  the  west  of  the  main  branch,  and 
north  between  it  and  the  Okanagan  to  lat.  49<^.  The  soil  is 
cbiefly  a  sandy  clay,  and  is  covered  witb  grass,  and  would 
afford  food  to  innumerable  flocks  and  herds.  The  undula- 
tions are  however  covered  with  small  shrubs  and  prickly 
pears ;  the  bottoms  uear  the  rivers  are  richer,  having  good 
grass ;  these  are  found  principally  in  the  south  parts  of  the 
district  where  the  usual  sandy  clay  is  mixed  witn  vegetable 
mould.  Tbe  climate  is  dry,  the  days  warm  and  the  nights 
cool,  and  the  absence  of  moisture  renders  it  eren  more 
salubrious  than  the  western  district.  The  rainy  season, 
tbougb  as  long,  is  not  so  severe ;  snow  seldom  lies  in  this 
region.  It  has,  however,  one  serious  want,  viz.;  wood,  of 
which  its  northern  part  is  in  a  great  measure  destitute. 
Boss  Cox,  who  built  Fort  Okanagan,  at  the  junction  of  the 
river  of  that  name  with  the  Columbia,  at  the  hortheni  ex- 
tremity  of  this  district,  found  there  a  large  tract  of  very 
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fertile  soil,  Buffioiently  watered  by  the  heavy  dews;  there  is 
also  good  land  about  Fort  Colville,  more  to  the  west ;  also 
on  the  Spokaia  river,  and  westward  near  the  base  of  the 
Bocky  MountaiuB,  the  land  is  generally  fertile  and  well 
wooded,  especiallv  round  the  lakes  in  which  the  tributaries 
of  the  Columbia  have  their  rise.  Famham,  ho  ^ever,  a  more 
recent  traveller,  seems  to  have  been  weun.  1  by  what  he 
calls  "  the  monotonous  desolation  **  into  a  nol  eery  pleasing 
description  of  the  plains,  but  he  admits  fhe  iertility  of  the 
valleys  as  well  to  the  south  as  near  the  ivers  of  the  Okan- 
agan  and  Columbia.  Of  the  Spokain  river  and  its  yalley  he 
speaks  in  uigher  terms :  the  upper  part  he  lescribes  as  flow- 
i?  J  among  high  and  bold  mountains,  "  sparsoly  covered  with 

Sines  and  cedars  of  a  fine  size,"  spurs  from  the  Bocky 
lountain  chain ;  indeed  this  might  also  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  third  district,  but  around  the  Pointed 
Heart  Lake,  through  which  it  flows  about  fifty  miles  from 
its  source,  are  some  grass  lands,  many  edible  roots,  and  wild 
fruits.  This  lake  is  twenty-five  miles  long  by  twelve  broad. 
"On  all  the  remaining  course  of  the  stream,"  he  adds, 
"  are  found  at  intervals  productive  spots,  capable  of  yielding 
moderate  crops  of  grain  and  vegetableB ;  there  is  consider- 
able pine  and  cedar  timber  on  the  neighbouring  hills  and 
near  the  Columbia  are  large  forests  growing  on  sandy  plains ; 
in  a  word,  the  Spokain  valley  can  be  extensively  used  as  a 
grazing  district,  but  its  agricultural  capabilities  are  limited. 
This  district  is  continued  to  the  east  of  Snake  river,  which 
is  a  bufiQalo  country,  and  the  hunting  ground  of  the  Snake 
Indians. 

The  third  or  highland  district  of  Oregon  is  formed  by 
rocky  mountain  chains  and  deep  gorges,  through  which  the 
upper  waters  and  tributaries  of  the  main  rivers  rush  with 

freat  rapidity  over  ledges  of  solid  rock  tc  the  main  valley, 
lowever,  th^  bases  of  the  hills  are  genert:lly  partly  covered 
with  trees,  and  present  spots  affording  pasturage  and  capable 
of  cultivation;  this  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  about 
Pointed  Heart  Lake,  as  it  is  also  on  Clarke's  or  Flathead 
river  and  lake ;  indeed  above  parallel  45  the  character  of 
this  district  is  in  comparison  much  ameliorated.  Some 
notion  of  its  features  may  be  derived  from  the  description 
afforded  by  travellers  of  the  great  Northern  and  Southern 
Passes. 
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Eoss  Cox  thus  describes  the  country  round  CpJQoe  river: 
'—"  On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  May,  a  thick  mist  still 
enveloped  us,  and  rendered  the  awful  solitude  of  this  gloomy 
Talley  peculiarly  impressive;  it  appeared  never  to  have 
been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man  until  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  British  commerce,  after  having  forced  its  way  over 
the  everlasting  snows  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  penetrated 
into  the  anti-social  glen,  and  from  thence  entered  the 
mighty  waters  of  the  Columbia.  As  the  mists  gradually  as- 
cended into  the  higher  regions,  v/e  obtained  a  more  distinct 
view  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  On  the  northern  side  tiers 
of  mountains,  thickly  covered  with  large  pine  and  cedar  trees, 
towered  to  an  immeasurable  height :  while  the  southern 
presented  dark  perpendicular  rocks  of  immense  altitude, 
partially  covered  with  moss,  stunted  pine,  &c.,  over  which 
at  intervals  cascades  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  high 
forced  a  passage  to  swell  the  torrent  below.  The  sun,  ex» 
cept  in  the  intervals  between  the  rocks,  was  invisible,  and 
with  the  exception  o^  our  own  party,  no  trace  of  animated 
nature  could  be  distinguished  over  the  magnificent  solitude." 

This  grand  cote,  or  principal  belt,  over  which  the  iiorth 
pass  ascends,  he  thus  describes : — At  its  base  were  cedar 
and  pine  trees  of  enormous  n;agnitude ;  but  in  proportion 
as  we  ascended  they  decreased  in  size,  and  at  the  summit  of 
the  hill  their  appearance  was  quite  dwarfish.  We  completed 
the  ascent  in  about  four  hours  and  a  half.  A  short  time 
before  we  reached  the  summit,  and  from  thence  to  the  table- 
land, our  progress  lay  through  a  wilderness  of  snow,  which 
we  had  to  beat  down,  to  form  a  pathway  for  the  loaded 
men.  At  one  p.m.  we  arrived  at  two  small  lakes,  between 
which  we  encamped.  They  are  only  a  few  hundred  feet 
each  in  circumference,  and  the  distance  between  them  does 
not  exceed  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet ;  they  lie  on  the  most 
level  part  of  the  height  of  land,  and  are  situated  between  an 
immense  cut  of  the  Eocky  mountains.  From  these,  two 
rivers  take  their  rise,  which  pursue  different  courses,  and 
fall  into  separate  oceans ;  the  first  winds  into  the  valley  we 
had  lately  left,  and  after  joining  the  Columbia,  empties 
itself  into  the  North  Pacific,  while  the  other,  called  the 
Eocky  Mountain  Eiver,  a  branch  of  the  Athabasca,  follows 
first  an  eastern  and  then  a  northern  course,  until  it  forms  a 
junction  with  the  Unijah  or  Peace  Eiver.    This  falls  into 
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the  Great  Slave  Lake,  the  waters  of  which  are  ultimately 
carried  by  M'Kenzie's  river  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
country  round  our  encampment  presented  the  wildest  and 
most  terrific  appearance  of  desolation  that  can  well  be 
imagined ;  the  sun,  shining  on  a  bright  range  of 
stupendous  glaciers,  threw  a  chilling  brightness  over  the 
chaotic  mass  of  rocks,  ice,  and  snow,  by  which  we  were 
surrounded ;  close  to  our  encampment  one  gigantic  moun- 
tain of  a  conical  form  towered  magnificently  into  the  clouds 
far  above  the  others,  while  at  intervals  the  interest  of  the 
scene  was  heightened  by  the  rumbling  noise  of  a  descending 
avalanche,  which,  after  being  detached  from  its  bed  of  centu- 
ries, increased  in  bulk  in  its  headlong  career  downwards, 
until  it  burst  with  a  frightful  crash,  more  resembling  the 
explosion  of  a  magazine  than  the  dispersion  of  a  mass  of 
snow."  Such  are  the  Alpine  scenes  of  the  north  part  of 
this  region,  as  described  by  one  of  the  earliest  travellers  in 
it ;  and  it  may  be  apropriately  followed  by  the  account  of 
Captain  Premont,  the  last  who  has  described  the  scenery 
around  the  South  Pass.  Bespecting  the  general  character 
of  the  mountains  he  thus  expresses  himself: — "  It  is  not  by 
the  spendour  of  the  far-off  views,  which  have  lent  such  a 
glory  to  the  Alps,  that  these  impress  the  mind,  but  by  a 
gigantic  corridor  of  enormous  masses,  a  savage  sublimity  of 
naked  rock,  in  wonderful  contrast  with  inumerable  green 
spots  of  a  rich  floral  beauty  shut  up  in  their  stony  recesses." 
The  correctness  of  the  impression  thus  conveyed  is  borne 
out  by  his  description  of  the  mountains  below  the  South 
Pass. 

"  We  entered  directly  on  rough  and  rocky  ground,  and 
had  a  glimpse  of  a  waterfall  as  we  rode  along ;  and  crossing 
in  our  way  t^ro  fine  streams,  tributary  to  the  Colorado,  in 
about  two  hours'  ride  we  reached  the  top  of  the  first  row  or 
range  of  the  mountains.  Here  again  a  view  of  the  most 
romantic  beauty  met  our  eyes.  It  seemed  as  if,  from  the 
Taut  expanse  of  uninteresting  prairies  we  had  passed  over, 
Nature  had  collected  all  her  beauties  together  in  one  chosen 
place :  we  were  overlooking  a  valley  which  was  entirely 
occupied  by  three  lakes,  and  from  their  brirk  the  sur- 
rounding ridges  rose  precipitously  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  feet,  covered  with  the  dark  green  of  the  balsam 
pine,  relieved  on  the  border  of  the  lake  by  the  light  foliage 
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of  th6  aspen.    Thej  all  communicated  with  each  other,  and 
the  green  of  their  waters,  common  to  mountain  lalcea  of 


S'eat  depth,  showed  it  would  be  impossible  to  cross  them, 
escending  the  hill,  we  proceeded  to  make  our  way  along 
the  margin  to  the  southern  extremity.  A  narrow  strip  dt 
angular  fragments  of  rock  sometimes  afforded  a  rough  path* 
way  for  our  mules ;  but  generally  we  rode  along  the  shelfinff 
sides,  occasionally  scrambling  up,  at  &  considerable  risk  ^ 
falling  back  into  the  lake.  The  slope  was  frequently  60° ; 
the  pines  grew  densely  together,  and  the  ground  was  covered 
with  branches  and  trunks  of  trees.  The  air  was  fragrant 
with  the  odour  of  the  pines ;  and  I  realized  this  delightful 
morning  the  pleasure  of  breathing  that  mountain  air  which 
makes  a  constant  theme  of  the  hunter's  praise,  and  which 
now  make  us  feel  as  if  we  had  all  been  drinking  some  ex- 
hilarating gas.  The  depths  of  this  unexplored  forest  were  a 
place  to  delight  the  heart  of  a  botanist ;  there  was  a  rich 
undergrowth  of  plants  and  numerous  gay-coloured  flowers 
in  brilliant  bloom.  We  reached  the  outlet  at  length,  where 
some  freshly-barked  willows  that  lay  in  the  water  showed 
the  beaver  had  been  recently  at  work.  The  hills  on  the 
southern  end  were  low,  and  the  lake  looked  like  a  mimic 
^ea,t  as  the  waves  broke  on  the  sandy  beach  in  the  force  of 
a  strong  breeze.  In  search  of  smoother  ground  we  rode  a 
little  inland,  and  passing  through  groves  of  aspen,  soon 
found  ourselves  among  the  pines  ;  emerging  from  these,  we 
struck  the  summit  of  the  ridge  above  the  upper  end  of  the 
lake.  We  reached  a  very  elevated  spot ;  and  in  the  valley 
below,  and  among  the  hills,  were  a  number  of  lakes  of 
different  levels,  some  two  or  three  hundred  feet  above 
others,  with  which  they  communicated  by  foaming  torrents  ; 
even  to  our  great  height  the  roar  of  the  cataracts  came  up, 
and  we  could  see  thjm  leaping  down  in  lines  of  snowy  foam. 
From  this  scene  of  busy  waters  we  turned  abruptly  into  the 
stillness  of  a  forest,  where  we  rode  among  the  open  bolls  of 
the  pinos,  over  a  lawn  of  verdant  grass,  having  strikingly 
the  air  of  cultivated  grounds :  this  led  us,  after  a  time, 
among  masses  of  rock  which  had  no  vegetable  earth  but  in 
hollows  and  crevices,  though  still  the  pine  forest  continued. 
Towards  evening  we  reached  a  defile,  or  rather  a  hole  in  the 
mountain,  entirely  shut  in  bv  dark  pine-covered  rocks.  A 
small  stream  with  a  scarcely  preceptible  current  flowed 
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through  a  leyel  bottom  of  perhaps  eighty  yards  width, 
where  the  grass  was  saturated  with  water ;  ascending  a 
peak,  we  saw  that  the  little  defile  in  which  we  Iny  commu- 
nicated  with  the  long  green  valley  of  some  stream,  which, 
here  locked  up  in  the  mountains,  far  away  to  the  south 
found  it  way  in  a  dense  forest  to  the  plains.  We  made  our 
biyouac  among  the  pines :  the  surrounding  masses  were  all 
of  granite.  Among  all  the  strange  places  on  which  we  had 
occasion  to  encamp  during  our  long  journey,  none  has  left 
Bo  vivid  an  impression  on  my  mind  as  the  camp  of  this 
evening ;  the  disorder  of  the  masses  which  surrounded  us, 
the  little  hole  through  which  we  saw  the  stars  overhead,  the 
dark  pines  where  we  slept,  and  the  rocks  lit  up  with  the 
glare  of  our  fires,  made  a  night  picture  of  wild  beaity 
worthy  the  pencil  of  Salvator  Bosa. 
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The  whole  territory  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  haying 
been  subject  to  volcanic  action,  presents,  as  has  been  obser- 
Ted,  srefit  diversity  in  surface  and  the  quality  of  its  soil. 
To  this  cause  it  owes  the  picturesque  magnificence  of  its 
general  outlines,  the  lofty  mountain  peaks,  the  precipitous 
ravines,  the  rapid  torreute  which  characterise  its  romantic 
Bcenerv,  and  perhaps  not  less  the  fertility  of  its  valleys,  the 
gigantic  growth  of  its  torescs,  and  the  verdure  of  its  plains. 
Consequent  also  upon  this  are  m&ny  curious  natural  features 
and  phenomena  which  should  not  be  passed  over  unnoticed. 

And  first  among  those  a&  more  particularly  indicative  of 
their  origin,  may  be  mentioned  the  Soda  Springs,  or.  as  they 
are  called  from  their  acid  taste  and  effervescence,  the  Beer 
Springs,  near  the  southern  pass. 

They  are  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley  formed 
by  a  circular  bend  of  the  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
river  flows,  and  close  to  a  grove  of  cedars,  at  the  source  of 
Bear  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  known  only 
by  reports  of  the  trappers  until  lately  visited  by  Mr. 
Fremont. 

The  principal  springs  lie  in  six  circular  hollows,  sunk 
about  two  feet  in  the  ground,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  each  containing  a  number  of  fountains  discharg- 
ing gas  and  water  with  a  noise  resembling  the  boiling  of 
immense  caldrons.  In  these  pools  the  water  is  clear 
though  some  are  tufted  with  coarse  grass,  among  which  the 
water  wells  up  continually.  They  are  also  very  abundant 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  for  the  space  of  several  bun* 
dred  yardr.  its  surface  is  agitated  by  the  effervescing  gas 
into  countless  little  bubbling  columns. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lower  down  the  river  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  springs  is  found.  It  is  called  the 
Steam-boat  Spring,  having  been  so  named  by  different 
parties  at  different  times,  from  recalling  to  the  recollection 
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of  each  individually  the  noise  and  appearance  of  a  steam- 
boat in  motion :  the  gas^  pent  up  in  a  cavernous  receptacle 
below,  escapes  from  a  small  hole  in  the  surface,  in  inter- 
mitting jets,  with  much  the  same  sound  as  steam  from  the 
escape-pipe  of  a  high-pressure  engine.  Above  from  the 
rock — which,  gathered  up  in  nn  urn-like  form,  with  a  small 
basin  at  the  top,  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  continual 
deposits,  and  is  coloured  bright  red  with  oxide  of  iron— the 
water  is  discharged  in  a  scattered  jet  of  some  three  feet 
high  at  irregular  intervals,  dependent  on  the  temperature  of 
the  spring,  which  is  usually  about  blood  heat.  The  gas  from 
the  orifice  produces  a  sensation  of  giddiness  and  nausea 
when  smelt. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  deported  rock  are  given  by 
Mr.  Fremont : — 

Carbonate  of  lime         .  .  .92.65 

magnesia  .  .  0.42 

1.05 


Oxide  of  iron 

Silica,  alumina,  water 


5.98 


lOC.OO 


The  water  contains,  by  his  compufcaiion. 


Sulphate  of  magnesia  . 
„       of  lime 

Carbonate  of  lime 

„  magnesia 

Chloridu  of  calcium     . 
„  magnesium 

,,  sodium 


12.10  grains. 
2.12 
3.86 
3.22 
1.33 
1.12 
2.24 
0.85 


Vegetable  matter 

The  carbonic  acid,  escaping  before  the  analysis,  could  not 
be  taken  into  consideration.  He  thought  them  less  highly 
flavoured  than  those  at  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak,  more  to  the 
eastward,  which  are  also  of  a  much  higher  temperature. 
Near  this  place  is  another  very  remarkable  spring,  contain^ 
ed  in  a  basin  about  fifty  yards  in  circumference,  the  sides- 
of  which  are  of  calcareous  tufa,  composed  principally  of  the 
remains  of  mosses,  rising  from  three  to  ten  feet  In  height,, 
and  supporting  the  water  above  the  surface  of  the  ground 
about  it.  It  is  clear  and  pure,  and  about  three  or  four  feet 
deep. 

At  the  base  of  a  small  hill  in  this  neighbourhood  is- 
another  peculiar  feature,  consisting  of  numerous  small  lime* 
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stone  columns,  tapering  towards  the  top,  from  whence  the 
water  weUing  over  is  constantly  increasing  the  height  of 
those  natural  obelisks.  They  are  from  three  to  four  feet 
high,  and  about  one  foot  in  diameter  at  the  base.  This 
yalley  is  wildly  beautiful,  walled  in  on  all  sides  with  dark 
mountains  tearing  their  craggy  peaks  high  into  the  air,  and 
between  their  sombre  walls  the  verdant  valley  and  limpid 
river  wind  in  soft  and  mellow  beauty.  The  scenery  and 
phenomena  of  the  place  inspired  Mr.  Farnham  with  pro- 
phetic visions,  and  in  the  dim  futurity  of  second-sight  he 
«aw  the  springs  surrounded  by  the  lofty  architecture  of 
baths  and  asseinbly-rooms,  among  which  the  rank  and  fash- 
ion of  the  Oregon  ai^d  Missouri,  Texas  and  California,  flitted 
like  gr^y  insects  in  the  sunbeam,  seeking  in  the  various 
modes  of  excitement  offered  a  refuge  from  ennui,  or  in  the 
vigour-bestowing  properties  of  the  water  an  escape  from 
the  lassitude  and  indolence  of  body  and  mind  which  the 
fianie  debilitating  vanities  in  their  own  countries  had  in- 
duced and  sent  them  there  to  alleviate,  if  not  to  cure. 

And  that  some  such  fate  may  await  this  locality  is  not 
unlikely  :  situated  in  the  direct  road  from  the  United  Statea 
to  the  Columbia  and  California,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Arkansas,  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  and  Colorado, 
and  not  far  from  the  coast,  it  must  ultimately  form  the 
nucleus  of  four  great  roads  connecting  the  Pacific  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  United  States.  What  may  happen 
in  the  meautime  is  perhaps  less  easy  to  foretell. 

Bear  River  flows  through  a  level  plain  about  twenty-five 
miles  in  length,  which  it  enters  through  a  Canon  Gap, 
opposite  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Roseaux  or 
Keed  River,  which  rises  in  ground  filled  with  saline  springs. 
This  plain  is  situated  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  between  rocky  mountains  whose 
snowy  peaks  are  lost  in  the  clouds  four  thousand  feet  above  ; 
below,  the  river  winding  through  grassy  bottoms 
for  fifteen  miles,  almost  loses  itself  among  small  pools  and 
swamps  abounding  in  wild-fowl  and  fringed  with  stunted 
willows  and  rushes  ;  in  these  extensive  marshes  which  form 
its  mouth,  the  ground  is  covered  with  saline  eJOSiorescences, 
with  only  a  narrow  strip  of  vegetation,  where  sunflowers, 
roses,  and  flowering  trees  spring  from  the  verdant  grass, 
which  is  fringed  on  the  marsh  with  saline  plants.    Near 
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its  mouth  Mr.  Fremont  found  a  stream  of  remarkably  clear 
water  flowing  into  Bear  River,  and  from  this  place  he 
directed  his  course  to  a  lofty  hill  haying  the  appearance  of 
a  peninsula,  where  he  hoped  to  gain  the  shores  of  the  lake ; 
near  this,  in  a  gorge  of  the  mountains,  he  found  a  well, 
timbered  stream  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  with 
high  banks  and  clear  water,  without  any  indications  of 
salt ;  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  however,  he  found  hot 
saline  springs,  where  the  tliermometer  rose  above  130o, 
and  which  stood  in  pools  on  the  ground,  coloured  bright 
red  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  having  one-fiftieth  of  its 
"  components "  carbonate  of  lime.  From  the  top  of  this 
peninsula  he  saw  for  the  first  time  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  "  stretching  in  still  and  solitary  grandeur  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  vision ;  several  islands  raised  their 
rocky  hends  out  of  the  waves ; "  along  the  shores  was  not 
the  semblance  of  tree  or  bush,  and  but  little  appearance  of 
grass,  and  even  on  the  river  they  had  just  left  the  timber 
gathered  into  groves,  and  at  last  disappeared  entirely  as 
they  approached  the  lake.  A  sudden  squall,  however,  rush- 
ing down  from  the  mountains,  entirely  shut  out  from  their 
view  distant  objects,  and  left  them  still  a  prey  to  the  ex- 
citement of  imagination. 

Having  left  some  of  his  party  in  charge  of  the  horses  and 
l^aggage,  Mr.  Fremont  with  the  rest  embarked  on  the  lake 
in  an  Indian-rubber  canoe  eighteen  feet  long,  and  provided 
with  air-tight  cylinders  to  increase  its  buoyancy.  Sitting 
by  their  camp-fire — the  summer  frogs  chirping  round  them 
—under  a  mild  autumn  sky,  glowing  with  the  brilliant 
orange  and  green  of  the  setting  sun,  they  had  the  evening 
before  been  speculating  on  the  events  t'je  morrow  would 
bring  forth ;  in  these  busy  conjectures  they  fancied  they 
should  find  every  one  of  the  large  islands  a  tangled  wi.der- 
ness  of  trees  and  shrubbery,  teeming  with  game  of  every 
description  that  the  neighbouring  region  afforded,  and 
which  had  never  been  violated  by  the  foot  of  white  man  or 
Indian.  Frequently  during  the  day  clouds  had  ret-ted  on  the 
summits  of  these  lofty  mountains,  and  they  indulged  in  an- 
ticipations of  the  luxurious  repast  with  which  they  should 
be  indemnified  for  their  past  privationa,  among  their  verdant 
groves  and  limpid  streams.  Nor  were  the  mysterious 
dangers  with  which,  in  Indian  traditional  story,  its  shores 
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are  haunted,  nor  tbe  mighty  whirlpool  which,   terrible  as 

Charybdis — 

"imo  barathri  ter  gurgite  vastot 
Sorbet  in  abruptum  fluctus,  rurausque  sub  auras 
Erigit  altemos,  et  sidera  verberat  unda  " — 

lessened  by  the  discovery  that  the^.r  boat,  instead  of  being 
strongly  sewed  (like  that  which  had  the  preceding  year  rode 
triumphantly   through   the   Canons  of  the   Upper    Great 
Platte  Biver),  was  only  pasted   together,  and  this  added  to 
the  impression  of  danger  arising  from   the   prospect  of  an 
undertaking   which   had   never    before    been    attempted, 
naturally  gave  a  serious   turn  to  the   conversation ;  and  the 
view  they  had  obtained  of  the  lake  the  day  before,  its  great 
extent  and  mountainous  islands  dimly  seen  among  its  dark 
waters  in  the  obscurity  of  a  sudden  storm,   was  well   calcu- 
lated to  heighten  the  idea  of  undefined  daoger  with  which 
it  had  been  usually  associated.     At  night  the  trappers  had 
ominous  dreams,  and  with  gloom  on  their  countenances  but 
gaity  on  their  tongues  they   prepared  for  the  adventure. 
Having  passed  a  ridge  of  fetid  mad  dividing  the  fresh  water 
of  the  river  from  the  salt  water  of  the  lake,  they  steered  for 
one  of  the  islands ;  but  as   the   wacer   deepened,   and   the 
waves  rose,  the  spray  dashed  over  them,  and  in  the  distance 
the  white  breakers  rising  high  above  the  surface  recalled  to 
their  minds  the   whirpool  tradition ;  and   their  frail   boat, 
having   burst   two  divisions  of  its   cylinders,  requiring  a 
constant  supply  of  air  to  keep  it  afloat,  their  efforts  at  gaiety 
became   subdued.     Their  bark,   however,  floated  over  the 
waves  like  a  water-bird,  and  they  slowly  reached  an  island, 
the  shores  of  which  they  found  covered  with  salt   deposited 
by   the  spray  of  the   waves.    At   noon  they   landed  on  a 
broad  beach  ;  here  they   found  a  bank   from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  in  breadth  and   one  foot  in   depth,  composed   of  the 
larvae  of  insects  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  oats,  which  had 
been  washed  up  by  the  waters  of  the   lake,  and  ascertained 
that  the  insects  which  had  inhabited  them  formed  an  article 
of  food  among  the  Indians. 

On  the  summit  of  this  island,  eight  hundred  feet  high, 
they  enjoyed  an  extended  view  of  the  lake  enclosed  in  a 
basin  ot  rugged  mountains,  sometimes  projecting  in  bold 
precipitous   bluffs,  at  others  separated  from   the  lake  by 
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marshy  flats ;  towards  the  south  several  peninsular  moun- 
tains, of  from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet  high, 
entered  the  lake,  appearing  to  he  connected  hy  flats  or  low 
ridges  with  the  mountains  in  their  rear.  These  are  probably 
the  islands  usually  indicated  on  maps  of  this  region ;  and  as 
it  is  possible  that  duriug  the  high  waters  in  the  spring  the 
low  grounds  and  marshes  are  overflowed,  they  may  then 
bear  that  character. 

Their  day-dreams  of  fertile  islands  entirely  vanished  in 
the  prospect  of  the  rugged  rocks  which  alone  broke  the 
surface  of  the  lake ;  yet,  as  they  gazed  on  the  vast  expanse 
of  its  waters  chey  could  hacdly  resist  their  desire  to  con- 
tinue their  explorattous  ;  the  lateness  of  the  season,  however 
compelled  them  to  desist. 

The  waters  of  th's  lake  are  highly  impregnated  with  salt, 
and  those  which  flow  into  the  lake  from  the  east,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  tributary  to  the  Colorado,  pass  through 
clifis  of  rock-salt. 

Mr.  Fremont  in  returning  to  the  shore  was  unable,  from 
the  strength  of  the  gale  which  opposed  him,  to  obtain  the 
depth  of  the  water  of  the  lake,  or  the  character  of  its  bed 
in  deep  water,  which,  however,  was  of  clay  near  the  shore. 
The  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  lake  seem  principally  of 
blue  limestone  and  granular  quartz.  The  bottoms  by  the 
rivers  are  verdant  and  extensive,  soil  good,  and  timber 
sufiicient.  The  mountain  sides  bear  good  grasses.  The 
salt-mines  which  might  be  opened  in  this  district  would 
make  it  as  valuable,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  as  Mr. 
Fremont's  description  would  lead  to  the  -pinion  of  its 
eligibility  for  the  habitation  of  a  pastoral  people.  Its  con- 
nexion with  the  United  States  is  easy^  and  the  pass  in  the 
mountains  dividing  Bear  River  from  the  head-waters  of  the 
Snake  Hiver,  though  steep,  is  not  difficult,  being  not  more 
than  two  thousand  feet  above  the  lake,  which  he  estimated 
at  six  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Not  far  from  the  Beer  Springs,  on  the  plains  to  the 
north  of  Fort  Hull,  are  the  Trois  Butes  or  Buttes,  which 
form  another  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  country,  and 
evidence  of  volcanic  action. 

The  river  here  enters  those  apparently  hewn  channels  in 
the  rock  which  can  be  traced  gradually  increasing  in  depth 
from  hence  to  the  Dalles.    It  runs  through  a  high  plain. 
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bordered  on  the  south  by  the  range  of  the  Sdowj  Moun- 
tains. To  the  north  the  plain  is  so  rent  atid  broken  up  bj 
these  channels,  as  to  be,  according  to  Mr.  Fremont,  alto- 
gether impassible :  it  is  eight  thousand  feet  abore  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Here  the  Snake  Eiver  is  nearly  nine  hundred 
feet  broad,  but  suddenly  contracted  by  jutting  "piles  of 
Bcoriaceous  basalt,"  in  the  form  of  a  lock,  oyer  which  the 
water  is  precipitated.  The  plain  to  the  south  is  bounded 
by  the  Salmon  River  range,  in  front  of  which,  but  standing 
prominently  out  from  it",  the  "  Trois  Buttes,"  three  pyra- 
midal peaks,  probably  volcanic  in  their  origin,  rise  some 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground  around 
them.  Their  bases  are  richly  clothed  with  evergreens, 
and  small  rills  bursting  from  their  summits  irradiate  their 
dark  sides  with  verdant  strips,  which  are  continued  along  the 
plain ;  their  jops  are  usually  covered  with  snow.  The  whole 
scene  is  peculiar ;  in  an  elevated  mountain  region  the  sen- 
sation of  flatness,  existing  to  a  very  great  degree,  diversified 
only  by  these  three  huge  masses  rearing  themselves  out  of 
the  plain,  and  they,  standing  there  immovable,  more  like 
works  of  art  than  nature — gigantic  tumuli  fit  to  have  re- 
ceived the  ashes  of  the  Indian  chieftains,  who,  before  the 
intrusion  of  the  white  men,  roved  the  undisputed  masters 
of  the  plains. 

The  French  word  "butte,"  which  has  been  naturalised 
among  these  rocky  mountains,  serves  fully  to  identify  the 
objects  to  which  it  refers ;  its  peculiarities  of  use  are 
similar  to  the  English  butt,  which  is  no  doubt  derivable 
from  it.  Its  local  application  is  to  the  detached  hills  or 
ridges  which  rise  abruptly,  reaching  too  high  to  be  called 
hills  and  not  high  enough  to  be  called  mountains.  Mr. 
Fremont  thinks  the  word  knob,  as  applied  in  the  Western 
States,  is  the  most  descriptive  term  m  English,  forgetting 
our  application  of  the  very  word  to  the  mounds  which 
formerly  were  the  marks  for  practice  with  the  long  bow, 
and  which  have  aflforded  local  names  to  many  places  in 
England.  "Cerro,"  he  says,  "is  the  Spanish  term,  but 
thinks  no  paraphrase  or  translation  would  preserve  the 
identity  of  these  picturesque  landmarks,  familiar  to  the 
traveller,  and  often  seen  at  a  great  distance.*' 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Snake  River,  below  its  junction 
with  the  Salmon  or  Lewis  River,  is  another  very  remarkable 
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natural  feature,  called  the  "Grande-ronde ;"  it  is  a  moun- 
tain valley  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  basaltic  rock,  as  its 
name  intimates,  circular,  having  a  diameter  of  about  twenty- 
five  miles,  forming  a  beautiful  level  basin  covered  with 
luxuriant  grass,  and  well  watered  by  a  tributary  of  the 
Snake  Eiver,  which  has  its  rise  within  its  circuit,  and  takes 
its  name  from  it.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  the  hills  above 
covered  with  magnificent  timber,  principally  larch ;  at  its 
north-west  side  is  also  a  "heavy  body  of  timber,"  descend- 
ing into  the  plain  about  the  head  of  a  very  deep  and  still 
creek.  From  Grande-ronde  the  stream  flows  through  a 
fertile  valley  of  the  same  character,  but  well  wooded,  till  it 
falls  into  the  Saptin.  Here  the  Cayuse,  Nez  Perce,  and 
Wallawalla  Indians  meet  the  Shoshones  or  Snake  tribe  every 
year  to-  barter  salmon  and  horses  in  exchange  for  roots, 
skin  lodges,  and  elk  and  buffalo  meat ;  and  here  also  a 
transaction  took  place  which  is  worth  recording. 

When  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clark  were  among  the  Cayuse 
or  Skyuse  tribe,  they  presented  them  with  an  American 
flag,  calling  it  an  emblem  of  peace :  how  far  it  has  ever 
proved  such  to  Indian  nations  need  not  now  be  inquired 
into ;  as  such,  however,  the  Cayuse  tribe  received  i^.  They 
had,  with  their  allies,  been  before  this  continually  at  war 
with  the  Shoshones,  but  the  latter  hearing  that  such  a  flag 
was  in  their  possession,  it  was  by  mutual  consent  brought 
and  placed  in  the  Grande-ronde,  and  a  lasting  peace  was 
established  between  those  tribes,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  the  annual  meeting  above  mentioned :  perhaps  this 
accident  has  been  the  most  salutary  consequence  to  the 
natives,  of  the  journey  of  those  officers,  their  general  com- 
munications with  them  not  having  had  to  all  appearance, 
either  a  pacific  or  moral  tendency  beyond  what  was  essential 
for  their  own  safety  and  the  progress  of  their  expedition. 

The  narrow  chasms  into  which  the  rivers  of  Western 
America  are  frequently  compressed  have  been  noticed  in 
the  account  given  of  the  journey  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Clarke  and  Fremont ;  they  are  called  by  the  Canadians 
Dalles :  those  of  the  Columbia  are  very  remarkable ;  the 
river  is  compressed  into  a  very  narrow  channel,  w  hich 
Lieut.  Wilkes  computes  to  be  three  hundred  feet  wide  and 
half  a  mile  long :  the  walls  are  of  basalt,  perpendicular,  and 
flat  at  the  top ;  above  this  narrow  channel  the  river  swells 
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in  a  semicircular  form,  filling  the  basin  of  a  basaltio 
amphitheatre  extending  several  miles  to  the  north-west. 
The  accumulation  of  water  thus  heaped  up  causes  a  fall  of 
about  fifty  feet  in  the  distance  of  two  miles ;  and  the  black 
rocks,  rushing  stream,  and  tremendous  roar  of  the  pent  up 
waters  struggling  to  escape,  maj  be  more  readily  imagined 
than  described. 

Indian  tradition  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
former  times  the  whole  body  of  water  passed  over  the  rock 
until  having  gradually  worn  its  present  deep  channel,  it 
sunk  below  their  level.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country,  and  by  the  additional  smaller  channels 
on  each  side  of  the  main  stream,  through  which  the  watir 
flows  during  the  freshets :  indeed  its  whole  surface  evidences 
the  original  character  of  the  Columbia  to  have  been  rather 
that  of  a  chain  of  lakes  than  a  continuous  river ;  this  is 
especially  to  be  remarked  above  John  Day's  river,  not  far 
fi-om  the  Dalles,  where  the  country  is  flat,  sandy,  and  the 
river  broken  by  sandy  islands.  It  is  entirely  destitute  of 
trees,  and  produces  grass  and  a  small  sort  of  cactus,  'n 
many  places  mixed  with  pebbles  rounded  by  the  action  of 
water  ;  it  abounds  in  large  hares  and  the  pin-tailed  grouse^ 
which  are  so  tame  as  to  permit  a  very  near  approach. 
There  are  also  on  the  north  branch  of  the  river  two  similar 
but  smaller  passages,  called  the  Upper  and  Lower  Dalles ; 
and  below  its  junction  with  the  I^lathead  River  are  the 
Kettle  Falls,  one  of  the  greatest  natural  curiosities  in  the 
country.  A  flat  bed  of  quartz  rock  crosses  the  river,  and 
being  harder  than  the  rocks  above  and  below,  has  formed  a 
basin,  which  renders  the  name  not  inappropriate.  The 
main  fall  at  this  place  is  about  fifteen  feet  high  ;  wher. , 
bo'ling  and  foaming  in  the  hollow  rock,  it  gives  additionpl 
force  to  the  application.  Above,  the  water  falls  fifty  feet  in 
a  series  of  rapids,  sufficiently  broken  to  permit  the  passage 
of  boats.  The  river  here  is  above  two  thousand  fee  t  wide 
and  the  current  runs  four  miles  per  hour ;  the  land  is  about 
two  thousand  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Some  miles  lower  down  the  river  is  another  lemarkable 
place,  denominated  the  "Grande  Coulee  :"  this  is  a  broad 
chasm  between  basaltic  palisades,  of  from  seven  to  eight 
hundred  feet  in  height ;  it  varies  from  two  to  three  miles  in 
width,  and  is  about  forty 'five  miles  long,  running  nearly 
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north  and  south.  Tbe  cliffo  in  some  places  are  broken  in 
with  tributary  valleys  of  tbe  same  cbaracter.  The  bottom 
is  a  plain,  in  appearance  perfectly  leveli  but  having  some 
irregularities ;  in  the  north  part  there  are  several  granitic 
knolls  resembling  islands,  above  seven  hundred  feet  high, 
capped  v'ith  basalt :  they  are  called  Isles  des  Pierres. 
There  are  in  it  three  lakes  ;  one  on  the  top  of  the  mount- 
ain side,  another  lower  down,  and  a  third  between  two  of 
the  knolls ;  this  is  the  largest  and  may  be  about  a  mile 
in  length  by  three  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  they  have 
no  visible  outlet,  and  though  the  country  around 
is  covered  with  saline  efflorcecences,  they  aro  perfectly 
fresh,  and  abound  in  wild-fowl.  F  )vr,  the  Grand 
Coulee  a  gently  undulating  prairie  country,  afford- 
ing pasture  for  sheep,  leads  to  the  Coulee  des  Pierres,  the 
featured  of  which  are  very  bimular  to  those  of  the  Grand 
Coul6e,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  running  for  two  miles  in  the 
same  direction  ;  it  turns  ofi  at  right  angles  to  the  Columbia. 
Their  course  has  doubtless  given  rise  to  the  opinion  of  the 
original  passage  of  the  river  having  been  through  this 
channel,  an  opinion  in  some  measure  countenanced  by  the 
boulders  of  granite  found  at  its  southern  extremity,  there 
being  no  rock  of  that  character  nearer  than  its  northern  ; 
the  rocks  however  afford  no  signs  of  the  abrasion  con- 
sequent on  the  passage  of  a  river,  and  it  seems  more 
probable  that  it  was  connected  with  or  contained  a  system 
of  lakes,  whose  barriers  being  burst  by  some  convulsion, 
found  a  passage  ^ir  the  waters  through  the  southern  channel 
into  the  Columbia  In  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  entrance  of  the  Grande  Coulee 
is  80  choked  with  granite  hills  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the 
passage  of  water.  The  character  of  the  district  is  volcanic, 
the  ground  covered  with  saline  incrustations,  and  without 
further  examination  it  it  impossible  to  say  what  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  groun'  in  any  part  may  have  left  it  in  its 
present  condition :  at  least  this  is  Mr.  Wilkes's  opinion. 

Many  places  occur  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  where 
portions  of  pine-trees  stand  not  only  on  the  shore,  but  in 
the  waters,  and  to  a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface. 
These  have  been  called  the  submerged  forests,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  effects  of  some  convulsion  which,  by  damming  up 
the  river,  placed  these  trees  under  water  and  destroyed 
them.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  their  position  has  been 
the  result  of  immense  land-slides,  when  the  river,  closely 
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Lemmed  in  by  the  mountains,  has  probabiy  undermined  some 
part  of  the  base  on  which  the  sou  that  the  forest  grew  in 
was  placed,  or  the  water  percolating  between  it  and  the 
strata  upon  which  it  lies,  has  produced  the  same  effect,  that, 
from  whatever  cause,  is  evident ;  for  M^'.  Fremont  observed 
in  one  place  on  the  right  bank  a  portion  of  one  of  those 
slides,  which  seemed  to  have  planted  itself  with  all  the  ever- 
green foliage  and  vegetation  of  the  neighbouring  hill  directly 
amid  the  fiuling  and  yellow  leaves  of  tne  river  trees. 

All  their  peculiar  features,  indicative  of  great  convulsions 
and  volcanic  action,  serve  to  show  the  great  alteriition  the 
face  of  the  country  mav  have  undergone  within,  perhaps,  no 
very  remote  period :  they  impress  it  with  the  evidence  of 
mighty  energies  in  nature,  and  afford  the  prospect  of  the- 
equal  operation  in  the  development  of  its  natural  resources 
and  the  physical  and  moral  energy  of  its  future  population. 


CHAPTEE  VII 


KATIVl  TEIBEB— MASTNJfiBS,  HABITS,  ETO 

It  is  a  sad  reflection,  that  before  theadrance  of  ciyilization> 
savage  life  melts  away  like  snow  before  the  beams  of  spring, 
— ^that  the  forces  of  the  two  are  so  antagonistic,  that,  instead 
of  imparting  mutually  vigour  and  intelligence,  instead  of 
the  development  of  the  functions  of  the  body  assisting  the 
progress  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  the  animal  sinks 
before  the  mental,  and  that  not  by  its  direct  operation,  but, 
by  the  extraneous  force  it  imparts  to  ^he  same  animal 
development  in  oil^hers,  it  gives  it  for  the  time  the  mastery, 
to  be  displaced  in  its  turn  by  that  from  which  it  received 
its  power;  thus  the  trapper  and  hunter  teaching  the 
Indians  the  wants  of  cililization,  open  also  a  market  for  its 
luxuries,  and  with  the  introduction  of  artificial  wants 
engrafc  the  vices  of  civilization  and  their  fruits  on  those  of 
nature,  until,  having  engrossed  the  profits  of  Indian  labour, 
the  squatter  and  emigrant  occupy  that  soil  which  should 
have  yielded  its  produce  to  him,  and,  thus  oppressed  by  the 
arts,  not  of  war,  but  of  peace,  he  is  overwhelmed  in  the 
flood.  How  different  from  the  end  he  would  have  chosen, 
how  self-dea tractive  his  confidence,  how  parasitical  the 
eaibrace  of  his  concealed  enemy,  how  purely,  instead  of 
smoking  the  peaceful  calumet  with  the  wise  men  from  the 
sua-rising — the  Sagamores  of  the  East — would  the  war 
daace  and  death  song  have  been  the  prelude  to  a  war  of  ex- 
termination and  despair.  But  wisely  does  the  Providence 
of  God  withold  from  us  the  knowledge  of  the  end,  while 
employing  man  as  a  means  to  that  which  was  purposed 
£rom  the  beginning — the  greatest  and  most  evident  reflection 
of  the  Deity  must  take  the  place  of  the  least — civilization 
must  be  the  pioneer  of  Christianity  till  the  earth  be  filled 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  as  the  water  covers 
the  sea. 

i'et  is  thi.1  reflection  modified  and  softened  not  only  by 
this  general  but  by  its  more  particular   effects   as  well. 
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Though  the  nations  which  had  reigned  undisturbed  lords 
over  the  land  are  disappearing,  the  scarce  perceived  amalga- 
mation of  their  races  has  frequently  resuitsd  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  descendants  of  the  aborigines,  and  many 
occupy  places  of  honour  and  trust  among  the  abodes  of 
civilization,  wealth,  and  intellectual  refinement,  whose 
fathers  dwelt  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  to  whom  the 
riches  of  Crcssus  would  have  had  no  more  value  than  so 
much  tinat}!,  and  who  expressed  in  the  intuitive  rhetoric  of 
nature  the  wants  which  they  felt  and.  the  passions  which 
excited  them.  This  is  a  source  of  consolation  when  we 
recur  to  the  extinct  races  of  the  eastern  shores  of  America, 
the  glory  of  her  forests  and  waters,  when,  in  traditionary 
recollection,  we  hear  again  the  soft  dove-like  sounds  which 
floated  softly  over  the  council-fires  of  the  chivalric 
Delawares,  breathing  love  and  friendship  to  those  who  so 
soon  were  to  be  the  exterminators  of  the  race,  why  should 
we  not  say  of  heroes  p  heroes  indeed,  if  judgmei  j  be  ruled 
by  poetry  or  romance,  and  in  the  strictest  justice  not 
inferior  to  many  to  whom  even  modern  intelligence  and 
morality  have  awarded  the  title. 

Stripped,  however,  of  all  ficititious  ornaments,  savage 
life,  though  it  has  natural  beauties,  ^et  the  darker  shadows, 
of  its  vices  overcome  the  lustre  of  its  virtues ;  and  though 
we  may  regret  individual  loss,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the 
universal  advantage  and  progress.  The  mill  and  the  factory 
of  the  white  man  may  be  less  picturesque  than  the  deer 
skin  lodge  of  the  red ;  the  smoky  steamer,  as,  panting  and 
rattling,  she  cuts  through  the  lakes  or  rivers,  less  in  har- 
mony with  their  features  than  the  undulations  of  the  buoy- 
ant canoe — the  blackened  dealing  less  grateful  to  the  eye 
than  the  woodland  glade,  the  dusty  road  than  the  forest 
trail — but  the  perfection  to  which  they  lead,  the  bright  day 
of  peace  and  love,  of  which  they  are  the  harbingers — thouga 
but  faintly  discernible  in  the  lone  perspective  of  years  to 
come — is  too  pregnant  with  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  glory  of  the  Deity,  to  leave  any  serious  pain, 
from  the  means  by  which  it  is  of  necessity  to  be  obtained, 
upon  the  mind  which  looks  forward  to  it. 

The  rapidity  of  the  advance  of  civilization  to  the  west 
has,  in  the  rapid  development  of  its  vices,  obscured  the 
poetry  of  its  savage  life,  insomuch  that  the  very  knowledge 
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of  the  existence  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  it  was  coupled  with 
that  of  their  demoralization  and  degradation.  Even  the 
gentlemanly  Mandans  of  CatUn  were  found  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  among  the  earliest  of  their  visitors,  far  inferior  to 
many  of  the  eastern  tribes,  as  described  by  the  earlier 
travellers  and  in  the  annals  of  history ;  while  of  the  Sioux^ 
Blackfeet,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  tribes  of  the  west, 
the  darker  and  fiercer  passions  ruling  with  unbridled  sway, 
that  character  which  might  have  had  the  sublimity  of  terror 
or  fear,  if  possessed  by  them  only,  was  rendered  hatoful  and 
disgusting  by  the  addition  of  the  meaner  propensities,—- 

5 ride,  anger,  and  revenge  being  joined  to  lust,  avarice,  and 
eception,  and  their  mutually  attendant  vices. 
This  might  also  have  been  the  case  to  the  west  of  thei 
Bocky  Mountains,  as  indeed  it  has  in  some  measure,  had 
not  the  peculiarities  of  their  situation  not  only  geograph- 
ically but  politically  separated  the  native  inhabitants  of 
that  territory  from  those  of  the  east,  and  made  their 
interest  identical  with  that  of  "  avant  couriers  "  of  civiliza* 
tion,  who  have  taken  up  their  abode  among  them ;  and 
although  before  this  was  understood  much  of  the  evil  which 
is  flagrant  in  the  east  made  rapid  progress  in  the  west,  at 
length  comparative  peace,  order,  and  their  attendant, 
prosperity,  have  settled  down  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land. 

Yet  even  here,  where  the  red  man  is  the  useful  servant 
of  the  white,  the  deadly  effects  of  their  union  are  not 
wanting,  and  are  not  less  evident  in  the  vices  than  the 
diseases  which  it  has  brought  among  them,  whole  districts 
having  been  depopulated  and  whole  tribes  destroyed.  The 
Bmall-pox  has  made  dreadful  ravages  among  them,  and  as  it 
is  related  that,  after  his  own  recovery  from  that  malady,  a 
chief  on  the  Missouri  survived  his  family,  children,  and  his 
whole  tribe,  but  to  find  the  same  fate  from  despair — so,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Columbia  is  to  be  seen  one,  like  him  a 
chief,  the  sole  survivor  of  his  race — not  the  least  numerous 
of  the  forest  clans, — a  solitary  lingerer  among  their  tombs, 
but  a  frequent  and  welcome  guest  at  the  hospitable  board, 
and  supported  under  his  trials  by  the  sympathy  of  that 
race  by  whose  unwilling  instrumentality  they  met  their 
destruction — Casinove,  friend  of  the  white  man,  last  of  the 
Klachatah,  ranges  the  woods  and  hills  of  the  Columbia,  and 
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tbe  halls  of  I  ort  YancouTer,  the  type  of  his  race  and  iti 
^estinj.  ' 

The  principal  Indian  tribes,  commencing  from  the  southi 
«re  the  Callapuyas,  Shaste,  Klamet,  XJmqua,  Bogues*  Biyei^ 
imd  Chinooks,  between  the  Californian  boundary  and  Col-r 
lunbia,  to  the  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  The  Sho8^ 
hones  or  Snake  and  Nezperces  tribes  about  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Columbia,  and  Cascade  Indians  on  the  riTeip 
<)f  that  name ;  between  the  Columbia  and  the  Strait  of  Fuca^ 
the  Tatouche  or  Classet  tribe ;  and  the  Clalams  about  Porif 
Discovery :  the  Sachet  about  Possession  Sound ;  the  Walla- 
Tralla,  Flat-head,  Flat-bow  Indians,  and  Cour  d'Aleine  or 
Pointed  Heart,  about  the  rivers  of  the  same  names ;  the 
ChuDnapuns  and  Chanwappans  between  the  Cascade  range 
und  the  north  branch  of  the  Columbia ;  the  Koootanie  to 
the  east,  between  it  and  the  Bocky  Mountains ;  and  to  the 
north  about  Okanagan,  various  branches  of  the  Carrier  tribe. 
Of  those  on  the  coast  to  the  north  and  on  Vancouver  Island 
not  much  is  known. 

Their  numbers  may  be  stated  at  a  rough  estimate  as — 


On  the  coast  below  the  Columbia     . 
About  the  Cascades 
On  the  Snake  Biver  and  its  tributary 
Between  the  Columbia  and  Strait  of  !)•  Fuoa 
About  Fort  Yancouver  .  • 

Walla-walla  .... 
Flat-head,  &o.  .... 
Okanagan  .... 
Northward  .... 
Vancouver's  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Idand 
Possession  Sound  . 
Frazer's  Biver .... 
On  the  coast  of  the  Gidf  of  G^rgia . 


2,600 

1,600 

2.500 

3,000 

1,500 

1,600 

1,200 

750 

2,600 

6,000 

660 

600 

600 

23,600 


This  is,  however,  six  thousand  less  than  was  reported  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  four  thousand  more 
than  Mr.  l^ilke's  calculation. 

That  there  are  errors  in  his  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  some  smaller  tribes  may  be  omitted  in  the 
above  calculation  ;  the  number,  therefore,  between  parallel! 
4Qo  and  54fi  40'  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  thirty  thou- 
sand. 
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'  Thiongli  tlie  care  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  thei 
■emi'ciyifised  habits  they  haye  adopted,  the  number  of 
Indians  to  the  north  of  the  Columbia  is  not  on  the  decrease  ; 
to  the  south  it  is ;  and  the  total  must  be  very  considerably 
less  than  it  was  before  the  settlement  was  made  among  them. 
■  The  Indian  nations  in  Oregon  may  be  divided  into  three 
elasses,  differing  in  habits  and  character  according  to  their 
locality  and  means  of  sustenance — the  Indians  of  the  coast, 
the  mountains,  and  the  plains.  The  first  feed  mostly  on 
finh,  and  weave  cloth  for  clothing  from  the  wool  or  hair  of 
the  native  sheep,  having  to  a  great  extent  settled  residences, 
though  these  last  characteristics  are  rapidly  disappearing ; 
the  second,  trappers  and  hunters,  wandering  for  the  most 
part  in  pursuit  of  game;  and  the  third,  the  equestrian 
tribes,  who,  on  the  great  plains  above  the  waters  of  the 
ifivers,  chase  on  their  fleet  horses  the  gigantic  bison,  whose 
flesh  supplies  them  with  food,  and  whose  hide  covers  them. 
The  former  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  native  inhabi- 
tants of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  two  latter  are  in 
every  respect  Ked  men.  Those  on  the  coast  were  first 
known,  and  when  visited  by  the  early  voyagers  had  the 
eharacteristics  which,  from  contiguity  to  White  men,  have 
deteriorated  in  the  south,  but  which  have  been  retained  in 
the  north — high  courage,  determination,  and  great  inge- 
nuitv,  but  joined  to  cruelty  aud  faithlessness ;  and  as  in  the 
louth  Destruction  Island  obtained  its  name  from  thei^r 
lavage  cruelty,  so  does  the  coast  throughout  its  length  afford 
the  same  testimony.  Cook,  who  first  discovered  them, 
says,  "  They  were  thieves  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 
for  they  pilfered  nothing  from  us  but  what  they  knew  could 
be  converted  to  the  purpose  of  utility,  and  had  a  real  value 
according  to  their  estimation  of  things." 

Their  form  is  thick  and  clumsy,  but  they  are  not  defi- 
cient in  strength  or  activity ;  when  young,  their  colour  is 
not  dark  nor  their  features  hard,  but  exposure  to  the 
weather,  want  of  mental  culture,  and  their  dirty  habits  soon 
reduce  them  all  to  the  same  dark  complexion  and  dull 
phlegmatic  want  of  expression  which  is  strongly  marked  in 
all  of  them. 

In  Cook's  time,  and  till  the  white  men  settled  among  them, 
their  dress  was  a  flaxen  mantle  ornamented  with  fur  above, 
and  tassels  and  fringes,  which,  passing  under  the  left  arm. 
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18  tied  over  the  right  nhoulder,  leaving  the  right  side  open : 
this  is  fastened  round  the  waist  by  a  girdle:  above  this, 
which  reaches  below  the  knee,  a  circular  cape,  perforated  in 
the  centre  to  admit  the  head,  made  of  the  same  substance, 
and  also  fringed  in  the  lower  part,  is  worn :  it  covers  the 
arms  to  the  elbows.  Their  bead  is  covered  with  a  cap, 
conical  but  truncated,  made  of  fine  matting,  ornamented  at 
the  top  with  a  knot  or  tassels.  Besides  the  above  dress, 
common  to  both  sexes,  the  men  frequently  throw  over  their 
garments  the  skin  of  a  bear,  wolf  or  sea-otter,  with  the  fur 
•outwards :  they  wear  the  hair  loose,  unless  tied  up  in  the 
seal  ping-lock ;  they  cover  themselves  with  paint,  and  swarm 
with  vermin ;  upon  the  paint  they  strew  mica  to  make  it 
glitter.  They  perforate  the  nose  and  ears,  and  put  various 
ornaments  into  them. 

But  besides  these  common  habits,  they  have  official  and 
ceremonious  occasions,  on  which  they  wear  beautiful  furs 
and  theatrical  dresses  and  disguises,  including  large  masks ; 
and  their  war-dress,  formed  of  a  thick  doubled  leathern 
mantle  of  elk  or  buffalo  skin,  frequently  with  a  cloak  over 
it,  on  which  the  hoofs  of  horses  were  strung,  makes  an 
almost  impervious  cuirass.  Their  love  for  music,  general 
lively  dispositions,  except  from  provocation,  but  determina- 
tion in  avenging  insult  or  wrong,  is  testified  by  all. 

Cook  also  gives  a  full  description  of  their  houses  and 
manner  of  life.  Of  the  former,  ne  says  they  are  made  of 
split  boards,  and  large  enough  for  several  families,  who 
occupy  small  pens  on  each  side  of  the  interior.  They  have 
benches  and  boxes,  and  many  of  their  utensils,  such  as  pipes, 
Ac.f  are  frequently  carved;  as  are  also  gigantic  human 
ifaces  on  large  trunks  of  trees,  which  they  set  up  for  posts  to 
their  dwellings. 

In  their  persons  and  houses  they  were  filthy  in  the 
•extreme ;  in  their  habits  lazy  ;  but  tlie  women  were  modest 
and  industrious.  Their  principal  food  was  fish,  but  they 
had  edible  roots  and  game  from  the  land.  A  favourite 
article  of  food  was  also  the  ro3  of  herrings,  dried  on  pine- 
branches  or  sea-weed.  Their  weapons  were  spears,  arrows, 
slings,  and  clubs,  similar  to  the  New  Zealanders ;  also  an 
axe,  not  dissimilar  to  the  North  American  tomahawk,  the 
liandle  of  which  is  usually  carved. 
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They  made  their  garments  of  pine-hark  heaten  fine ;  these 
were  made  hy  hand  with  plaited  thread  and  woollen,  so 
closely  wove  as  to  resemhle  cloth,  and  frequently  had 
worked  on  them  figures  of  men  and  animals ;  on  one  was  the 
whole  process  of  the  whale-fishery.  Their  aptitude  for  the 
imitative  arts  was  very  great.  Their  canoes  were  rather 
elegantly  formed  out  of  trees,  with  rising  prow,  frequently 
carved  in  figures.     They  differ  from  those  of  the    Pacific 

generally,  in  having  neither  sails  nor  outriggers ;  they  had 
arpoons  and  spears  for  whale-fishing.  Vancouver,  when  at 
Fort  Discovery,  saw  some  long  \es  placed  upright  on  the 
beach  at  equal  distances,  the  object  of  which  he  could  not 
discover,  and  it  was  not  till  the  last  voyage  of  discovery 
dispatched  from  the  United  States  under  Commodore 
Wilkes,  that  they  were  ascertained  to  have  been  used  for 
hanging  nets  upon,  to  catch  wild-fowl  by  night ;  their  inge- 
nuity in  this  and  in  netting  salmon  is  very  remarkable. 
They  have  two  nets,  the  drawing  and  casting  net,  made  of 
a  silky  grass  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  or  the 
fibres  of  the  roots  of  trees,  or  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  white 
cedar.  The  salmon- fishing  on  the  Columbia  commences  in 
June,  the  main  body,  according  to  the  habit  of  this  fish, 
dividing  at  the  mouth  of  the  tributary  streams  to  ascend 
them  to  their  sources.  At  the  rapids  and  falls  the  work  of 
destruction  commences ;  with  a  bag-net,  not  unlike  to  an 
European  fisherman's  landing-net,  on  a  pole  thirty  feet  long 
the  Indians  take  their  stand  on  the  rocks,  or  on  platforms 
erected  for  the  purpose,  and  throwing  their  nets  into  the 
river  above  their  standing-places,  let  them  float  down  the 
rapids  to  meet  the  fish  as  they  ascend.  By  this  means 
many  are  caught ;  they  have  also  stake-nets  and  lines  with 
stones  for  leads ;  they  also  catch  many  with  hook  and  line, 
and  sometimes,  now  they  have  fire-arms,  shoot  tuem. 
Their  mode  of  fishing  for  sturgeon  is  also  peculiar.  The 
line,  made  of  twisted  fibres  of  the  roots  of  trees,  is  attached 
to  a  large  wooden  hook  and  let  down  over  the  side  of  a 
canoe ;  those  used  for  this  purpose  are  small,  having  only 
one  or  two  men  at  most  in  them :  having  hooked  a  fish, 
they  haul  him  gently  up  till  he  floats  on  the  water,  then, 
with  a  heavy  mallet,  with  one  blow  on  the  head  they  kill 
him  ;  with  singular  dexterity  they  contrive  to  jerk  a  fish  of 
three  hundred  pounds  over  the  lowered  side  of  the  canoe  by 
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a  flingle  effort.  They  catch  whales  also  hj  the  meaiui  of 
harpoons  with  bladders  attached.  The  oil  is  sold  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  It  has  been  said  that  their 
houses  were  made  of  boards,  but  some  constructive  art  is 
displayed  in  their  erection ;  as  was  much  ingenuity  in  pro- 
curing the  materials  before  axes  were  introduced  amons 
them  ;  for  they  coctrived  to  fell  trees  with  a  rough  chisu 
and  mallet.  The  houses  are  made  of  centre-posts  about 
eighteen  feet  high,  upon  which  a  long  pole  rests,  forming 
the  ridge  of  the  roof,  from  whence  rafters  descend  to 
another  like  it,  but  not  more  than  five  feet  from  the 
ground;  to  these  again,  cross  poles  are  attached,  and 
against  these  are  placed  boards  upright,  and  the  lower  end 
fixed  in  the  ground  ;  across  these  again,  poles  are  placed, 
and  tied  with  cords  of  cedar-bark  to  those  inside  of  the 
Toof,  which  are  similarly  disposed ;  the  planks  are  double. 
These  houses  are  divided  on  each  side  into  stalls  and  pens, 
occupied  as  sleeping-places  during  the  night,  and  the 
rafters  serve  to  suspend  the  fish,  which  are  dried  by  the 
emoke  in  its  lengthened  course  through  the  interstices  of 
the  roofs  and  walls.  In  their  superstitions,  theatricals, 
dances,  and  songs  they  have  much  similarity  to  the  natives 
of  Polynesia.  Debased  now,  and  degraded  even  beneath 
their  former  portrait — fast  fading  away  before  the  more 
genial  sun  of  the  fortunes  of  the  white  man — the  Indians  on 
the  southern  coast  are  no  long^er  free  and  warlike,  and  being 
in  subjection  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  English  manu- 
factures are  substituted  for  the  efforts  of  their  native 
industry, 

The  mode  of  burial  practised  among  the  tribes  on  the 
ooast  is  very  peculiar.  The  corpse  is  placed  sometimes  in  a 
oanoe  raised  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  with  arms  and 
other  necessaries  beside  it.  These  are  not  unfrequently 
spoiled  beforehand,  to  prevent  the'r  being  stolen,  as  if  they 
thought  they  might,  like  their  owner,  be  restored  to  their 
former  state  in  a  new  world.  Sometimes  they  are  put  in 
upright  boxes  like  sentry-boxes — sometimes  in  small 
enclosures — but  usually  kept  neat,  and  those  of  the  chiefs 
frequently  painted.  Mount  Coffin,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oowelitz,  seems  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  burial  of 
persons  of  importance :  it  is  about  seven  hundred  feet  high, 
and  quite  isolated ;  on  it  were  to  be  seen  the  canoe-coffioa 
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of  the  nfttiyes  in  every  stage  of  decar ;  they  were  hung 
between  the  trees  about  five  feet  from  the  ground.  This 
cemetery  of  the  Columbia  is,  however,  destroyed,  for  the 
American  sailors  under  Wilkes  neglecting  to  put  out  their 
cooking-fire,  it  spread  over  the  whole  mountain  and  con- 
tinued to  rage  through  the  night  till  all  was  hurnt.  A  few 
small  presents  appeased  the  Indians,  who  hut  a  few  years 
before  could  only  have  drowned  the  remembrance  of  such  a 
national  disgrace  in  the  blood  of  those  who  caused  it. 

Among  the  tribes  about  the  lower  part  of  the  Columbia 
the  singular  custom  of  flattening  the  head  still  prevails, 
though  not  to  the  extent  it  did  formerly  ;  Mr.  Dunn  thus 
describes  the  operation  : — 

*' Immediately  after  the  birth  the  infant  is  laid  in  an 
oblong  wooden  trough,  by  way  of  cradle,  with  moss  under 
the  head ;  the  end  on  which  the  head  reposes  is  raised 
higher  than  the  rest;  a  padding  is  then  placed  on  the 
infant's  forehead  with  a  piece  of  cedar-bark  over  it ;  it  is 
pressed  down  by  cords,  which  pass  through  holes  on  each 
side  of  the  trough.  As  the  tightening  of  the  padding  and 
pressure  of  the  head  is  gradual,  the  process  is  said  not  to  be 
attended  with  much  pain.  The  appearance  of  the  infant, 
however,  while  under  it,  is  shocking ;  its  little  black  eyes 
seem  ready  to  start  from  their  sockets ;  (^he  mouth  exhibits 
all  the  appearance  of  internal  convulsion ;  and  it  clearly 
appears  that  the  face  is  undergoing  a  process  of  unnatural 
configuration.  About  a  year's  pressure  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect;  the  head  is  ever  after  completely 
flattened;'*  and  as  slaves  are  always  left  to  nature,  this 
deformity  is  consequently  a  mark  of  free  birth.  The  Indians 
on  the  north  coast  possess  the  characteristics  of  the  south- 
ern, but  harsher  and  more  boldly  defined — they  are  of 
fiercer  and  more  treacherous  dispositions,  indeed,  those  of 
the  south  have  a  disposition  to  merriment  and  light-hearted 
good  humour.  Their  mechanical  ingenuity  is  more  remark- 
ably displayed  in  the  carving  on  their  pipes,  and  especially 
in  working  iron  and  steel.  The  Indians  of  the  coast  are 
doubtless  from  the  same  stock,  modified  by  circumstances 
and  locality.  Those,  however,  to  the  south  of  the  Columbia, 
about  the  waters  of  the  rivers  Xlamet  and  Umquah,  partake 
largely  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Indians  of  the  plains, 
their  country  having  prairies,  and  themselves  possessing 
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homes :  they  are  remarkable  for  nothing  but  their  deter-> 
mined  hostility  towards  the  whites.     Idleness  and  filth  are 
inveterate  among  all  three,  but  among  the  Indians  of  the 
plains  there  is  a  marked  difference ;  there,  their  food  consisti 
of  fish,  indeed,  and  dried  for  winter,  but  not  entirely,  being 
more  varied  by  venison  than  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  winter 
by  roots,  which  they  dig  up  and  lay  by  in  store.     They  live 
more  in  moveable  tents,  and  to  the  south  their  great  wealth 
is  their  horses;    they  are  not,  like  the  coast  Indians,  of 
email  stature  and  inelegantly   made,   but  remarkable  for 
comeliness  of  person  and  elegance  of  carriage.     They  are 
equestrian  in  their  habits,  and  show  to  great  advantage  on 
horseback.      The  principal  tribes  are  the    Shoshones  and 
Walla-walla,  between  whom,  as  between  the  former  and  the 
Black  feet,  there  has  been  continual  war.     The  Shoshones 
dwell  between  the  Eocky  and  Blue  Mountain  ranges,  the 
Walla-walla  about  the  river  of  that  name,  the  Blackfeet  at 
the   foot   of  the    Eocky   Mountains,  principally   but  not 
entirely,   on  the  eastern  side.     Warlike  and  independent, 
the  Blackfeet  had  for  a  long  time  the  advantage,   having 
been  earlier  introduced  to  the  use  of  fire-arms  ;  but  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  they  have 
been  of  late  years  more  on  an  equality  .*  they  are  friendly  to 
the  whites,  but  the  Blackfeet,  their  mortal  enemies,  and 
their  hill-forts  overhanging  the  passes  of  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains, make  the  future  safety  of  the  journey  to  the  United 
■States  depend  on  the  temper  of  this  fickle  and  bloodthirsty 
nation,  who  have  been  well  termed  the  Arabs  of  the  West, 
for  truly  their  hand  is  against  every  man,  and  every  man'i 
hand  against  them,  and  though  seriously  lessened  innamber 
by  war  and  disease,  they  still  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all 
their  brethren.    The  Shoshones  feed  frequently  on  horse- 
flesh, and  have  also  large  quantities  of  edible  roots,  which 
etand  them  in  great  stead  during  the  winter.     When  the 
men  are  fishing  for  salmon,  the  women  are  employed  in 
digging  and  preserving  the  roots.    There  is  indeed  one  tribe 
inhabiting  the  country  of  the  salt  lakes  and  springs  to  the 
eouth  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Snake  or  Saptin  Eiver,  who 
have  no  wish  beyond  these  roots,  living  in  the  most  bestial 
manner  possible ;  these,  from  their  single  occupation,  have 
been  named  Diggers.     Above  the  Walla-walla  also  there  is 
a  tribe  called  the  Basket  people,  from  their  using  a  basket 
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in  fisbing  for  salmon.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  large 
wicker  basket,  supported  by  long  poles  inserted  into  it,  and 
fixed  in  the  rocks ;  to  the  basket  is  joined  a  long  frame, 
spreading  aboye,  against  which  the  fish,  in  attempting  to 
leap  the  falls,  strike  and  fall  into  the  basket ;  it  is  taken  up 
three  times  a  day,  and  at  each  haul  not  unfrequently  con- 
tains three  hundred  fine  fish.  The  Flatheads  dwelling  about 
the  river  of  that  name  are  the  most  norchern  of  the  eques- 
trian tribes;  their  characteristics  are  intelligence  and 
aptitude  for  civilization,  yet  in  the  early  history  of  the 
country  their  fierceness  and  barbarity  in  war  could  not  be 
exceeded,  especially  in  their  retaliation  on  the  Blackfeet,  of 
which  Ross  Cox  gives  a  horrible  account.  The  usual  dress 
of  these  tribes  is  a  shirt,  leggings,  and  moccassins  of  deer- 
akin,  frequently  much  ornamented  with  fringes  of  beads, 
and  formerly  in  the  **  braves  *'  with  scalps ;  a  cap  or  hand- 
kerchief generally  covers  the  head,  but  the  Shoshones 
twist  their  long  black  hair  into  a  natural  helmet,  more 
useful  as  a  'protection  than  many  artificial  defences :  in 
winter  a  bufialo  robe  is  added  to  the  usual  clothing.  Horses 
abound  among  them,  and  they  are  usually  well  armed. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  these 
tribes  are  becoming  amalgamated  by  intermarriage,  and  will 
doubtless,  from  their  pliability  of  disposition,  readiness  of 

{perception,  and  capability  for  improvement  generally,  no 
ess  than  their  friendship  for  the  whites  and  devotion  to 
the  Company,  gradually  lose  their  identity  in  acquired  babitB 
and  knowledge,  and  become  the  peaceful  proprietors  of  a 
country  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  even  very  much  cattle.  The 
more  northern  Indians  inhabiting  the  mountainous  country 
round  the  head- waters  of  Oregon  i^iver  and  the  brauches 
of  the  Columbia  evidence  an  origin  similar  to  the  Ohippe- 
wayan  tribes  on  the  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  Mac- 
kenzie found  but  little. difierence,  when  travelling  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  his  guides  were  generally  well  understood ; 
like  them,  they  have  exchanged  their  shirts  and  robes  of 
skins  for  European  manufactures,  and  their  bows  and  spears 
for  fire-arms.  Among  them  the  greater  part  of  the  furs 
exported  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are  procured,  and 
the  return  of  the  trafiBic  supplies  all  their  wants :  they  differ 
however,  in  manners  and  habits;  for  among  them  is  found 
the  tribe  of  Carriers,  whose  filthiness  and  bestiality  cannot 
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he  exceeded ;  wliose  daiotiei  are  of  pntri'd  flesh,  and  a^ 
eaten  up  with  disease ;  nevertheless  tnej  are  a  tall,  well* 
formed,  good-looking  race,  and  not  wanting  in  ingenuify. 
Their  houses  are  well  formed  of  logs  of  small  trees,  buttress^ 
ed  up  internally,  frequently  above  seventy  feet  long  and 
fifteen  high,  but,  unlike  those  of  the  coast,  the  roof  is 
of  bark :  their  winter  habitations  are  smaller,  and  often 
covered  over  with  grass  and  earth  ;  some  even  dwell  in  ex» 
cavations  of  the  ground,  which  have  only  an  aperture  at  the 
top,  and  serves  alike  for  door  and  chimney.  Salmon,  deer, 
bears,  and  wild-fowl  are  their  principal  food  ;  of  the  latter 
they  procure  large  quantities. 

Their  mode  of  taking  salmon  is  curious.  They  build  a 
weir  across  the  stream,  having  an  opening  only  in  one  place, 
at  which  they  fix  a  basket,  three  fere  in  diameter,  with  the 
mouth  made  something  like  an  eel-trap,  through  which 
alone  the  fish  can  find  a  passage.  On  the  side  of  this 
basket  is  a  hole,  to  which  is  attached  a  smaller  basket,  into 
which  the  fish  pass  from  the  large  one,  and  cannot  return 
or  escape.  This,  when  filled,  is  taken  up  without  disturb- 
ing the  larger  one. 

Of  tlie  religion  and  superstitions  of  the  Indians  little 
need  be  said ;  the  features  of  polytheism  being  everywhere 
as  similar  as  its  ejects.  Impudent  conjurors  are  their 
priests  and  teachers,  and  exerted  once  unliinited  sway ;  but 
under  the  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  value  of  scientific 
medical  practice  and  the  tuition  of  the  tnijsionaries,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  both  their  claims  to  respect  will  be  negatived ; 
and  as  they  have  evinced  great  aptitude  to  embrace  and 
profit  by  instruction,  it  may  perhaps  happen  that  secular 
knowledge*  may  combine  with  religious  to  save  them  from 
the  appai'ent  necessary  result. 

There  are  among  the  Indians  Wesleyan  and  Baptist  from 
the  United  States,  and  Boman  Catholic  missionaries.  They 
were  the  first  American  settlers  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Columbia,  excepting  those  who  had  formerly  been  engaged 
in  the  fur  trade,  and  becoming,  with  the  exception  of  the 
.Roman  Catholics,  at  the  same  time  farmers,  and  in  one  case 
trading  or  endeavouring  to  trade  in  fiir.  It  is  understood, 
on  the  best  authority,  that  lately  some  of  them  have  been 
riecalled  on  this  account.  Tet  notwithstanding  this  division 
of  their  labours,  tnuch  good  has    been  done  by  them 
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of  this  the  sketch  of  his  Guide  given  bj  Mr.  Famham 
will  be  sufficient  eyidence.  '*  Creekie,  so  he  was  named, 
yiras  a  very  kind  man ;  he  turned  my  worn-out  animals 
loose,  and  loaded  my  packs  upon  his  own;  gave  me 
•  splendid  saddle-horse  to  ride,  and  intimated,  by  significant 

festures,  that  we  would  go  a  short  distance  that  afternoon, 
gave  my  ascent,  and  we  were  soon  on  our  way ;  having 
made  about  ten  miles,  we  encamped  for  the  night.  I 
noticed,  during  the  ride,  a  degroe  of  forbearance  towards 
each  other  which  1  had  never  before  observed  in  that  race. 
When  we  halted  for  the  night  the  two  boys  were  behind ; 
they  had  been  frolicking  with  their  horses,  and  as  the  dark- 
ness came  on,  lost  the  trail.  It  was  a  half-hour  before  they 
made  their  appearance,  and  during  this  time  the  worthy- 
parents  manifested  the  most  anxious  solicitude  for  them. 
One  of  them  was  but  three  years  old,  and  was  lashed  to  the 
horse  he  rode ;  the  other  only  seven  years  of  age — young 
pilots  In  the  wilderness  at  night ;  but  the  elder,  true  to  the 
sagacity  of  his  race,  had  taken  his  course,  and  struck  the 
brook  on  which  we  were  encamped  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  us.  The  pride  of  the  parents  at  this  feat,  and 
their  ardent  attachment  to  the  children,  were  perceptible  in 
the  pleasure  with  which  they  received  tiiem  at  their  evening 
fire,  and  heard  the  relation  of  their  childish  adventures. 

"  The  weather  was  so  pleasant  that  no  tent  was  pitched. 
The  willows  were  beat,  and  the  buffalo  robes  spread  over 
them.  Underneath  were  laid  other  robes,  on  which  my 
Indian  host  seated  himself  with  his  wife  and  children  on 
one  side,  and  myself  on  the  other.  A  fire  burned  brightly 
in  front.  Water  was  brought,  and  the  evening  ablution 
having  been  performed,  the  wife  presented  a  dish  of  meat 
to  her  husband  and  one  to  myself.  There  was  a  pause. 
The  woman  seated  herself  between  her  children.  The 
Indian  then  bowed  his  head  and  prayed  to  Q-od.  A 
wandering  savage  in  Oregon  calling  upon  Jehovah  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ.  After  the  prayer  he  gave  meat  to 
bis  children,  and  passed  the  dish  to  his  wife.  While 
eating,  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  words  Jehovah  and 
Jesus  Christ,  in  the  most  reverential  manner,  led  me  to 
suppose  they  were  conversing  on  religious  topics,  and  thus 
they  passed  an  hour.  Meanwhile  the  exceeding  weariness 
of  a  long  day's  travel  admonished  me  to  seek  rest.    I  had 
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■lumbered  I  knew  not  how  long,  when'a  itrain  of  music 
awoke  me. 

"  The  Indian  family  was  engaged  in  its  evening  devotions* 
They  were  singing  a  hymn  in  the  Nez  Percys  language. 
Having  finished,  they  all  knelt  and  bowed  their  faces  upon 
the  buffalo  robes,  and  Creekie  prayed  long  and  fervently. 
Afterwards  they  sang  another  hymn,  and  retired.  To 
hospitality,  family  affection,  and  devotion  Creekie  added 
honesty  and  cleanliness  to  a  great  degree,  manifesting  by 
these  fruits,  so  contrary  to  the  nature  and  habits  of  his 
tribe,  the  beautiful  influence  of  the  work  of  grace  on  the 
heart.  How  acceptable  that  prayer  and  praise  must  have 
ascended  to  the  Creator,  though  poured  forth  beneath  the 
silent  heaven  from  the  lips  of  one  so-called  savage,  and  how 
the  honour  rendered  by  him  to  Ood  was  returned  into  his 
own  bosom  a  hundredfold  in  peace  and  prosperity,  let  those 
say  whose  ideas  of  prayer  and  pr'<*ii}e  are  coupled  to  sancti- 
fied places  and  conventional  xlces,  and  who  would  confine 
the  presence  of  the  omnipresent  Creator  to  their  temples  of 
stone,  and  not  the  living  temple  of  the  heart  of  his  faithful 
people." 
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SKETCH  OF  rVB   TBASE — HUDSOK'b  BAY  OOMPAITY,   BTO. 

The  fur  of  animals  has  from  the  earliest  periods  been  used 
hj  raen  for  clothing,  and  those  found  in  the  more  northern 
regions,  from  the  thickness,  softness,  length,  and  consequent 
warmth  or  delicacy  of  their  furs,  have  been  more  sought 
after  as  articles  of  commerce ;  indeed  most  furs  now  used 
for  warmth  or  ornament  by  civilized  nations  are  brought 
from  countries  north  of  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude. 
The  value  of  furs  depends  not  only  on  tha  above-mentioned 
useful  qualities,  buh  also  on  the  more  arbitrary  distinction 
of  colour.     First  in  7alue  for  both  rear.ons  stands  the  royal 
•  ermine ;  its  dazzling  whiteness  set  off  by  the  glossy  black 
of  its  tail,  gives  it  a  richness  of  contrast  not  to  be  found  in 
any  others ;  then  follow  the  marten,  sable,  foxes,  red,  silver, 
and  black,  the  beaver,  sea-otter,  racoon,  weasel,  and  musk- 
rat  ;  of  these  the  last  is  collected  in  the  largest  quantities, 
and  with  the  beaver  and  otter  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats.     In  civilized  nritions  generally  fur  is  an  article  cf 
comfort,  fashion,  and  luxury,  according  to  its  quality  or 
beauty ;  but  in  Eussia,  China,  and  Turkey  they  form  part 
of  the  official  costume  of  officers  of  state  and  government 
(as  indeed  they  do  in  rome  sort  even  among  ourselves),  and 
are  the  distinguiPuing  characteristic  of  the  rich  and  noble 
even  of  the  male  sex.    The  i^radual  assimilation  of  Eussia 
and  Turkey  to  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  west  of  Europe 
has  sensibly  decreased  the  demand  for  ^urs,  as  no  doubt  will 
also  the  entrance  now  obtained  for  European  manufactures, 
a  thing  to  be  desired,  as  the  supply  has  long  been  on  the 
decreaso.     This   supply   is  kept   up    principally    by    the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  Russian  Eur  Company,  and 
the  individual  traders  in  the  western  part  of  the  U  nited 
States,  through  the  ports  of  London,  Canton,  and  N^w 
York,  and  the  Russian  settlements  in  Northern  Asia.    All 
these  draw  some  of  their  supplies  from  the  north-west  part 
of  North  A'lAene&f  but  the  trade  of  the  citizens  of  tho 
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United  States,  excepting  on  the  border  of  California,  has 
been  snatched  from  them  bj  the  giant  grasp  of  the 
Hudfon's  Bay  Company.      -  j  , 

Of  the  Itussian  Fur  Company  mention  has  already  been 
made  in  the  account  given  of  Voyages  of  Discovery.  Their 
trade  is  eintir^ly  carried  on  through  the  native  Indians,  ^nd 
their  supplies  are  obtained  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany by  contract.  Their  principal  settlement  is  at  Sitka, 
New  Archangel, — at  the  Norfolk  Sound  of  Cook— in  King 
George  the  Third's  Archipelago,  lat.  about  67 J°.  The 
Busfiians  having  received  much  annoyance  from  the  in- 
trusion of  American  vessels,  they  are  carefplly  excluded 
from  their  limits,  i.  e.  north  of  54°  40'.  They  have,  how- 
ever, leased  the  continental  shore  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  whose  territories  extend  from  Hudson's  Bay  on 
the  east  to  Mouni  Saint  Elias  on  the  west,  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  lat,  54°  40',  and  for  all  trading  purposes  unim- 
peded by  any  rival  to  lat.  42°. 

This  Company  was  established  in  the  rei^n  of  Charles  II., 
A.n.  1669,  by  royal  charter,  granted  to  Fnnce  Kupert,  the 
first  governor,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Lord  Craven,  and 
Lord  Arlington,  who,  with  other  persons  of  note,  in  all 
seventeen,  constituted  the  first  committee. 

The  objects  for  which  this  charter    was    granted   are 
^Ijiarly   defined:  the  discovery  of  a  new  passage  to  the 
South   Sea,   and  for  the   finding  of  some  trade  in  furs, 
minerals,   and    other  considerable  commodities.     But    in 
iiddition  to  these  commercial  intentions,  for  the  benefit  of 
Great  Britain  and  their  own  profit,  the  good  of  the  natives 
was  not  forgotten.      The  propagation  of  the  Gosnel,  the 
civilization  of  the  Indians,  and  the  establishment  of  trade 
on  terms  of  equity  and  mutual  advantage,  were  leading 
features  in  the  original  intentions  of  the  Company ;  and 
although  it  is  to  be  wished  they  had  been  more  particularly 
attended  to,  it  must  be  confesBtd  that  the  rule  over  the 
vast  territories  occupied  b^  that  Company  has  been  far 
Inore  beneficial  to  the  natives  of  them  than  that  of  suy 
other  body  or  nation  engaged  in  the  same  traffic  in  WeBi^rii 
America,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  peaceful  character  and 
ready  obedience  of  the  Indian  tr?bes  around  their  settle- 
ments, when  compared  with  the  rebults  of  the  iron  rule  of 
the  EuBsians  or  the  exterminating  system  of  the  Americans. 
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The  effect  of  t!ie  latter  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  fate 
^  their  trappdrs,  and  is  evidenced  also  in  the  determined 
hostility  of  the  Blackfeet  and  Comanches,  and  bordering 
tribes  to  the  westward,  generally. 

The  powers  the  Company  received  were  most  ample.  By 
the  charter  were  granted  to  them  and  their  successors  the 
whole  trade  and  commerce  of  all  those  seas,  straits  and  bays, 
rivers,  lakes,  creeks  and  sounds,  in  whatsoever  latitude  they 
shall  be,  that  lie  within  the  entrance  of  the  straits,  commoli* 
ly  called  Hudson's  Straits,  together  with  all  the  lands, 
countries,  and  territories  upon  the  coasts  and  confiaes  of 
the  seas,  straits,  bays,  lakes  and  rivers,  creeks  and  sounds 
aforesaid;  which  are  not  actually  possessed  by  any  other 
Christian  prince  or  state.  Of  these  lauds  and  territories 
the  Company  was  proprietor  by  free  and  common  soccage  ; 
had  power,  as  such,  to  receive  and  enjoy  all  rents,  and 
possess  and  retain  all  privileges,  liberties,  aud  franchises 
thereto  belonging;  and  to  have  jurisdiction  over  such  their 
territories,  being  empowered  to  make  such  laws  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  their  possessions  as  may  be 
reasonable,  and  are  not  repugnant  to  the  laws,  statutes, 
ard  customs  of  England.  The  Company  was  also  empowered 
tc  :.end  ships  and  build  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  its 
persuasions,  and  to  make  war  or  peace  with  all  nations,  not 
uein/^  Chrislian.  inhabiting  those  terrivories ;  and  all  others 
;;  '  \>bo  king's  subjects  were  forbidden  to  "visit,  haunt, 
fre  J   at,  trad 9,  or  traffic'*  therein,  under  heavy  penalties. 

According  to  the  p^rict  letter  cf  this  charter,  the  Com- 
pany's dominions  eXv  d  from  liudsou'i;  Bay,  south  of  lat. 
50*^  W.  to  the  sources  ot  the  Athabasca  and  Saskatchawan, 
and  the  Unijah  or  Feaee  River  beyond  the  Bocky  Mountain 
Bange,  and  to  the  Arctic  Sea  on  the  north,  besides  the 
country  lying  iast  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  the  area  may  be 
3?o?:r:hly  estimated  at  2,250,000  square  miles :  by  the  union, 
'\ich  the  North-west  Company  the  trade  of  the  Oregon 
district  has  been  added  to  this. 

It  was  styled  the  Honourable  Company  of  Adventurers  of 
England  trading  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  its  management  was 
Tested  in  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  committee  of 
seven  members.  Their  original  stock  was,  in  1676,  10,500Z. 
This  was  trebled  in  1690,  and  in  1720  this  was  again  in- 
creased by  subscription  to  103,9602. :  the  clear  profits  of  the 
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trade  for  ten  years  amounted  to  63,646?.  15«.  4d.y  realizing 
a  dividend  of  about  6  per  cent. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  progress  of  the  Company  was 
■low  and  heavy— jealousy  the  true  characteristic  of  mono- 
poly, paralyzing  all  its  proceedings ;  nor,  if  we  may  trust 
contemporary  accounts,  were  the  dealings  of  the  Company's 
servants  with  the  Indians  altogether  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  its  incorporal  'j.  It  is  not  on  record  that  they 
took  any  v\re  to  introduce  i  ndians  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  but  they  very  b.  u  did  to  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  consequent  on  which  much  evil  and  disease  resulted. 
Nor  was  the  mixture  of  its  servants  with  the  Indian  race 
productive  of  just  ideas  of  morality,  more  than  their  mode 
of  traffic,  which,  by  introducing  a  commercial  medium  of 
arbitrary  value,  and  reducing  all  others  to  it,  left  the  Indian 
completely  at  their  mercy.  This  standard  measure  of  the 
Company  was  the  beaver-skin :  and  the  comparative  value 
of  this  may  serve  to  show  the  source  of  the  Company's 
profits  and  its  manner  of  dealing,  by  which  it  put  the  Indians 
at  the  mercy  of  the  factors  and  traders. 

In  a  table  given  by  Umfraville,  we  find  the  following 
equivalents  for  a  beaver-skin : — half  a  pound  of  glass  beads, 
one  pound  of  powder,  one  comb,  one  small  burning-glass, 
twelve  needles,  one  file,  one  ice-chisel,  and  one  quart  of 
brandy.  Now,  taking  the  last  as  an  instance,  one  quart  of 
brandy  of  the  usual  strength  was  worth  one  beaver-okin ; 
but  by  being  half  water,  the  prica  is  made  two.  Now  for 
spirits  the  Company  pay  at  the  rate  of  20^.  a  gallon :  this 
produces  eight  beaver-skins,  weighing  about  ten  pounds, 
which,  at  the  medium  of  exchange,  supposing  it  to  be  12«. 
per  pound,  amounts  to  Gl.  sterling ;  if  the  brandy  were 
traded  for  other  skin  ,  the  return  would  be  about  82.  This 
calculation  is  considerably  below  the  present  prices.  A 
fourpenny  comb,  says  that  writer,  will  barter  for  a  bear's 
skin  worth  21.  The  absence  of  competition  and  the[absolute 
dependence  of  the  Indians  for  what  had,  by  the  Company's 
means,  become  to  tbem  necessaries — fire-arms  and  ammuni- 
tion,— not  to  say  blankets,  beads,  and  spirits,  enabled  its 
traders  to  keep  up  these  prices.  This  state  of  things  did 
not,  however,  long  continue.  The  conquest  of  Canada  by 
the  English  had  opened  a  new  field  of  commercial  en«2er- 
prise  and  speculation ;    and  it  being  presumed  that  the 
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Hudson's  Bay  Company's  chart '^r  could  not  affect  that 
territory,  an  association,  principally  consisting  of  Scotch- 
men, was  formed  at  Montreal,  numbering  among  its  original 
members  the  names  of  Mackenzie  and  Ifttzer.  Perceiving 
the  want  of  spirit  in  the  operations  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  arising  from  the  absence  of  interest,  the  em- 
ployes, having  no  prodpect  of  advancement  in  the  service, 
they  established  their  new  Company  on  a  very  different 
footing.  The  ranks  of  the  North-west  Company  were 
recruited  from  respectable  families  in  Canada  by  offering  to 
the  clerks  a  salary  of  100/.,  exclusive  of  maintenance, 
during  their  apprentice  of  seven  years ;  then  a  salary  of 
from  80/.  to  160/., ;  and  by  permitting  partners,  on  their 
retiring,  to  name  junior  members  to  fill  their  places ;  thus 
givinp^  a  stimulus  to  the  whole  body,  which  was  entirely 
wanting  to  the  older  society,  whose  writers,  when  out  of 
their  apprenticeship,  received  only  15/.,  their  assistants 
only  25/.,  and  the  ultimate  but  almost  uncertain  object  of 
their  hopes  being  the  obtaining  the  situation  of  governor  of 
a  fort  at  150/.  per  annum. 

The  North-west  Company  thus  established  in  1805,  pro- 
ceeded on  a  system  of  trade  as  opposite  from  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  as  their  constitutions  were  different.  The 
old  Company  induced  the  Indians  to  resort  to  the  factories 
for  trade,  whereby  they  made  the  risk  of  hunting  and  car- 
riage of  skins  fall  on  them  ;  but  the  Canadian  traders 
followed  the  Indians  to  their  lodges  and  hunting-grounds, 
and  traded  with  them  there.  A  general  meeting  was  held 
every  summer  near  the  Grand  Portage,  at  the  north-western 
extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  when  the  partners  decided  on 
the  plan  of  operation,  and  the  clerks  and  traders  received 
their  instructions,  and  after  some  days'  festivities,  proceeded 
to  put  them  in  execution.  "  It  has  been  remarked  that  no 
system  could  have  been  better  devised  to  infuse  activity 
into  every  department,  and  so  extend  the  influence  of  the 
Company."  This  its  members  succeeded  in  doing  to  such 
an  extent,  that  it  employed  two  thousand  voyageurs  at  40/* 
a  year  each,  whose  knowledge  of  the  frontier  and  connec- 
tion with  the  Indians  enabled  it  to  be  of  much  service  to 
Great  Britain  during  the  war  with  America. 

Mackenzie  gives  the  following  account  of  the  number  of 
skins  collected  in  one  year : — 
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106,000  bearer 
2,100  bear 
1,000  fox 
4,000  kitt  fox 
4,600  otter 
17,000  musquasb 
32,000  marten 
1,800  mink 
500  buffalo  robes  and 


6,000  lynx 

600  wolverine 
1,650  fiiher 
'     100  raeoon 
3,800  wolf 
700  elk 
750  deer 
1,200  deer  dresied 
a  quantity  of  castorum. 


And  comparing  this  with  the  table  given  by  Bliss  in  1831, 
the  increase  appears  to  be  chiefly  in  the  smaller  animals, 
and  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected : — 


126,994  beaver 

34  weazel 

375,731  musk  rat 

9,298  mink 

68,000  Ivnx 

325  racoon 

5,947  wolf 

2,290  tails 

3,850  bear 

1,744  wolverine 

8,765  fox      . 

645  deer 

The  total  of  these  has  been  reckoned  at  203,3167.  9*.  0^. 
There  has  been,  however,  a  great  increase  in  the  buffalc 
robes. 

This  account  is  no  doubt  ir  correct,  for  in  the  average  of 
its  first  ten  years  the  Company  purchased  seventy  thousand 
l)ear-8kins  and  nineteen  thousand  marten  skins,  an  item  not 
mentioned  in  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  closeness  which  marked  the  dealings 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  with  the  Indians,  there  had 
l)een  much  regularity  and  good  faith,  so  that  a  correspond- 
ing fidelity  was  generated  in  them ;  but  by  degrees,  the 
new  mode  of  training  introduced  by  the  North-west  Com- 
pany, and  the  unlimited  use  of  spirits,  changed  the  face  of 
things.  The  Indian,  passionately  fond  of  gambling,  and, 
indeed,  of  excitement  of  any  kind,  supplied  the  demand  by 
all  or  any  means,  even  to  killing  the  young  animals,  so  that 
the  new  system  became  as  injurious  to  the  trade  as  to  the 
Indian ;  aiad,  indeed,  equally  so  to  the  trader  himself,  for 
the  life  thus  led  ofiered  to  young  ardent  men  every  induce- 
ment to  excess ;  and  the  Company  afforded  the  greatest 
possible  inducement  for  those  who  had  no  other  recom- 
mendation than  courage  and  ability  to  join  its  ranks; 
Allowing  credit  to  its  servants  for  goods  supplied,  until,  in 
many  cases,  there  was  but  one  step  from  the  Company's 
service  to  the  debtor's  prison:  it  was  truly  in  all  its 
features  most  demoralising.    It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
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wondered  at  that,  when  the  two  companies  came  into 
collision,  serious  outrages  were  perpetrated. 

In  1806  we  have  seen  the  Korth-west  Company  stretch- 
ing across  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  establishing  a  fort  on 
Frazer's  Lake.  In  the  same  year  at  Bad  Lake,  near 
Albany  factory,  and  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  the 
North-west  Company  having  established  a  fort,  attacked 
one  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  situated  very 
near  it,  and  carried  off  all  the  furs  contained  in  it :  the 
same  thing  happened  at  Bed  Lake.  From  robbery  they 
proceeHed  to  personal  violence,  and  a  succession  of  excessea 
ended  in  a  skirmish  near  Eagle  Lake,  in  which  some  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  servants  were  wounded,  and  the 
leader  of  the  North-west  Company's  party  shot,  while  in 
hot  pursuit,  by  a  man  whom  he  was  about  to  cut  down. 
This  affair  happened  in  the  year  1809.  The  servant  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  taken  to  Montreal,  tried,  and 
finally  condemned,  after  eighteen  months'  imprisonment, 
to  six  months  more,  and  to  be  branded  in  the  hand  with  a 
red-hot  iron.  In  all  these  the  North-west  Company's 
servants  were  aggressors,  and  the  interest  of  the  partners 
at  Montreal  appears  to  have  operated  invariably  in  behalf 
of  the  servants.  The  character  of  the  operations  of  the  two 
Companies  may  be  imagined  from  Boss  Cox's  (afterwards  in 
thel  service)  description  of  the  essentials  for  the  North-west 
Company's  service : — "  Courage  was  an  indispensable  qualifi- 
cation, not  merely  for  casual  encounters  with  the  Indians,  hut 
to  intimidate  any  competitor  in  the  trade  with  whom  he  might 
happen  to  come  in  collision.  Success  was  looked  upon  as 
the  criterion  of  the  trader's  fitness,  and  provided  he 
obtained  for  his  outfit  of  merchandise  what  was  considered 
a  good  return  of  furs,  the  partners  never  stopped  to  inquire 
about  the  means  by  which  they  were  acquired."  He  adds : 
"  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  on  the  contrary,  presented 
no  inducement  to  extra  exertion  on  the  part  of  its  officers. 
Some  of  them,  whose  courage  was  undoubted,  when  chal- 
lenged to  single  combat  by  a  Nor-wester,  refused,  alleging 
as  a  reason  that  they  were  engaged  to  trade  in  furs  and  not 
to  fight  with  their  fellow-subjects.  The  character  of  the 
"  engages,"  as  the  canoemea  were  called,  gave  the  new 
Company  a  decided  advantage  over  the  old,  the  Canadian 
Yoyageurs  having  been  initiPited  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
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Indian  trade  from  early  youth,  and  the  Scotch  and  Orkney 
men,  who  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  servants,  having  to  learn  them  after  theur 
arrival  in  the  country.  This  more  than  counterbalanced 
the  advantages  deriired  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
from  age  and  chartered  rights.  The  North-west  Company 
in  1812,  carrying  the  trade  to  tho  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
their  activity  was  soon  manifested  by  the  purchase  of  the 
forts  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  Astoria, 
Spokaim,  and  Okanagan. 

In  1811,  Lord  Selkirk  having  obtained  from  tho  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  a  grant  of  100,000  square  miles  for  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  colonies,  made  a  settlement 
on  the  B«'l  Kiver.  This  the  North-west  Company  resisted, 
and  the  colonists  retreated  in  alarm  ;  they  however  returned 
next  year,  and  open  war  broke  out  between  the  parlies, 
which  ended  in  the  dispersion  of  the  colonists.  This  was 
brought  before  the  British  parliament  some  time  after,  and 
resulted  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  bodies,  the  exten- 
«ion  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Canada  Courts  to  the 
Pacific,  or,  as  it  is  worded,  "  other  parts  of  America  not 
within  the  limits  of  either  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  or 
JLower  Canada,  or  of  any  civil  government  of  the  CTnited 
States."  Having  thus  given  consistency  to  the  united 
bodies,  their  trade  rapidly  spread,  and  the  American 
traders  and  trappers,  excepting  such  as  enlisted  under 
their  banners,  were  driven  from  the  country  west  of  the 
Bocky    Mountains,    and    'chej    reigned    in    undisturbed 

security  for  many  years.  The  amalgamation  took  place 
in  1824,  and  afterwards  a  new  charter  was  given  for  the 
period  of  twenty-one  years,  by  which  the  same  privileges 
were  confined  to  the  United  Company  under  the  old  name 
of  the  H  udson's  Bay  Company,  but  containing  a  reserva- 
tion to  the  Grown  of  power  to  colonise  in  or  annex  any 

'ortion  of  their   territories  to  any  existing  province  or 
colony,  but  not  of  right  to  the  Indian  trade.     This  last  Act, 

however,  was  not  passed  till  May  30,  1838.  It  confirms 
all  the  privileges  of  the  former  grant,  with  the  above 
reservation. 

It  fully  carries  out  the  spirit  of  the  original  charter, 
making  provision  not  only  for  the  good  order  and  gov  ^ m- 
meut  of  the  territory,  having  an  express  stipulation  "  for 
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gradually  dimiDisbing  and  ultimately  preventing  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  spirits  among  the  Indians,  and  also  for 
their  moral  and  religious  improvement,  as  well  as  for  the 
remedy  of  any  evils  which  had  before  been  known  to  exist." 

The  Company  entered  into  a  bond  of  5000Z.  with  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  for  the  due  exercise  of  their 
powers  under  their  charter,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
right  of  arrest  and  imprisonment  granted  to  it  in  cases  of 
debt  under  200/.,  as  well  as  in  more  serious  offences. 

The  union  of  the  two  Companies,  the  authority  thus  given 
them  by  government,  and  the  weight  of  public  opinion  in 
England — for  the  quarrels  of  the  opposing  parties  had 
brought  the  evils  of  the  existing  system  of  trade  to  light,  by 
rendering  it  no  less  dangerous  than  unnecessary — combined 
to  introduce  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  original  charter  into 
the  Company's  proceedings:  and  the  result  was  shortly 
apparent  in  a  return  to  good  order  and  regularity  not  only 
among  their  own  servants,  but  among  the  natives  ;  and  their 
system  being  now  one  of  fair  trade  and  reciprocal  advantage, 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits  as  a  bribe,  or  even  the  sale  of  them 
to  the  Indians,  was  discouraged  and  gradually  discontinued. 
Among  the  standing  orders  of  the  Company  is  the  follow- 
ing :~ 

**  That  the  Indians  be  treated  with  kindness  and  indul- 
gence, and  mild  and  conciliatory  means  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  encourage  industry,  repress  vice,  and  inculcate  morality  ; 
that  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  be  gradually  discontinued 
in  the  fur  districts  where  it  is  yet  indispensable,  and  that 
the  Indians  be  liberally  supplied  with  requisite  necessaries, 
particularly  with  articles  of  ammuuition,  whether  they  have 
the  means  of  paying  for  them  or  not."  That  the  interest 
of  the  Company  is  evidently  studied  in  this  order,  docs  not 
detract  from  its  justice.  To  it  indeed  may  be  attributed 
the  present  power  of  the  Company  over  the  Indians,  and 
the  peace  and  plenty  which  generally  reign  through  their 
territories.  Mr.  Dunn  bears  the  following  testimony  to 
their  recent  exertions  since  these  general  orders  were  issued : 
— The  Company,  finding  the  success  of  their  humane  and 
judicious  policy  gradually  answering  the  proposed  end,  has 
at  last  adopted  the  bold  and  decided  course  of  abolishing 
altogether  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  as  an  article  of  trade 
witb  the  natives.    They  have  not  only  done  this  in  the 
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territories  within  their  jurisdiction,  but  hare,  by  a  new 
article  introduced  into  the  treaty  of  commerce  entered  into 
with  the  Bussians  by  Sir  G-.  Simpson,  stipulated  that  the 
Bussians  should  act  in  their  trading  with  the  natives  on  the 
same  principle,  so  that  henceforth  one  source  of  demoraliza- 
iion  will  be  dried  up. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  all  other  objects  of  their  charter 
had  been  as  much  attended  to ;  but  in  the  matter  of  religion 
•especially  we  may  discover  much  remissness ;    there  have 
been,  it  is  true,  occasional  chaplains  at  the  principal  stations 
in  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Oregon,  and  they  have  assisted  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  at  their  stations  of  lied  Eiver 
and  Cumberland  House,  and  are  prepared  to  do  so  to  a  still 
further  extent  if  that  Society  should  be  enabled  to  accom- 
plish its  present  intentions,  as  also  the  missionaries  of  the 
various  dissenting  denominations,  and  those  from  the  United 
States  in  the  Oregon,  and  more  especially  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  church  both  in  the  Oregon  and  Upper  Canada,  or 
perhaps  properly  Eupert's  Land ;  but  these  efforts  have 
been  desultory  and  unconnected;  nothing  has  been  done 
yet  by  the  Company  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  and 
little,  very  little,  for  the  instruction  and  protection  from  the 
temptations  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  of  their  own 
servants,  and  consequently  their  moral,  not  to  say  spiritual 
condition,  as  well  as  that  of  their  Indian  dependents,  is  at 
best  at  a  low  ebb.    Schools  have  however  been  established 
for  the  education  of  the  half-breed  and  orphan  children  of 
the  Indians.    But  although  much  remains  to  be  done,  still 
pauch  has  been  done  by  the  Company ;  and  it  has  been  well 
observed,  that  no  stronger  proof  of  the  salutary  effects  of 
their  injunctions  can  be  adduced  than  that,  while  peace  and 
decorum  mark  the  general  conduct  of  the  northern  (and,  it 
may  be  added,  the  western)  tribes,  bloodshed,  rapine,  and 
unbridled  lust  are  the  characteristics  of  the  fierce  hordes  of 
Assinaboines,  Piegan,  Blackfeet,  Circees,  Fall  and  Blood 
Indians,  who  inhabit  the  plains  between  the  Saskatchawan 
imd  Missouri  rivers,  and  are  without  the  pale  of  their  in- 
jiuence  and  authority ;  and  this  is  not  less  applicable  to 
those  living  still  farther  south,  at  the  head-waters  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  Arkansas,  the  Klamet  and  the  Umqua. 

In  the  territory  west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  the  Company 
has  now  the  following  forts  and  trading-posts  : — 
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1.  Fort  Vancouver  and  its  dependencies  : — Forts  George 
(la),  the  Astoria  of  the  Americans  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia;  and  Umqua  (1&),  at  the  mouth  of  that  river> 
both  on  the  south  side  of  the  Columbia.  Forts  11  all  (Ic) 
in  the  Snake  country,  at  the  head-waters  of  the  south  branchy 
and  Boisee  (Id),  on  the  tributary  of  that  name.  Forta 
Cowelitz  (le)  on  the  river  of  that  name,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  its  mouth  on  the  north  side,  Nisqually  (If),  on 
Pugets'  Sound,  and  Nezperces  (1^),  near  the  great  fork  of 
the  Columbia. 

2.  Fort  Yictoria,  a  settlement  fast  rising  into  importance^ 
at  the  south* east  point  of  Vancouver's  Island. 

3.  Fort  LangJey,  on  Frazer's  Biver. 

4.  Fort  Simpson,  on  Chatham  Sound,  in  lat.  54°  35', 
and  its  dependencies;  Forts  M'Loughlin  (4a),  in  Millbank 
Sound;  btikeen  (45),  and  Takow  (4c),  in  the  Bussian 
territory. 

5.  Fort  Colville,  below  the  junction  of  the  Flathead  river 
with  the  main  stream,  with  its  dependent  posts,  Kootonais 
(5a),  Spokain  (5Z),  and  Flathead  (5c),  on  the  rivers  of  the 
same  names. 

6.  Fort  Thompson,  on  the  east  branch  of  Frazer's  Biver, 
with  its  dependencies. 

Fort  Okana/^an  (6a),  at  the  month  of  that  river; 
Alexandria  (66),  on  Frazer's  Biver,  lat.  620;  Chilcotin 
(6c),  and  Frazer  (Gd),  on  the  lakes  of  the  same  names ; 
Fort  George  (6*),  at  the  junction  of  Stuart's  Biver  with  the 
main  stream,  and  St.  James  (6/),  M'Leod  (6^};  ConoUy 
(6/i),  Babine  (6?),  about  the  head-waters  of  Frazer's  and 
Peace  Bivers,  and  Fluscuss  near  the  Bussian  territory. 

Of  all  these.  Fort  Vancouver  is  now  the  principal ;  here 
Dr.  M'Loughlin,  the  governor  of  the  territory,  resides,  and 
here  is  the  principal  depot  of  the  Company,  in  which  all  the 
goods  brought  from  England  and  furs  collected  in  the 
interior  are  warehoused ;  it  is  indeed  the  emporium  of  trade 
from  Kamschatka  to  California. 

The  fort  is  in  shape  a  parallelogram,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  long  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  broad,  enclosed 
by  a  sort  of  wooden  wall,  made  of  pickets  or  large  beams 
firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  closely  fitted  together, 
twenty  feet  high;  and  strongly  secured  on  the  inside  by 
buttresses;  the  area  is  cultivated,  and  surrounded  by  houses 
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and  offices,  the  goTernor's  residence  being  in  the  centre : 
there  is  a  chapel  and  school.  The  officers  of  the  Company 
dine  together  in  the  common  hall,  the  goyemor  presimng ; 
but  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  absence  of  taeir  wives 
and  the  females  of  tlie  establishment  from  the  table  does  not 
contribute  to  the  relineraent  of  manners.  There  is  also  a 
public  ''  batchelors'  ball,"  where  after  dinner  the  time  is 
passed  in  conversation  and  smoking,  but  the  latter  is  said 
to  be  declining  as  a  habit.  The  hospitality  of  Fort 
Vancouver  and  its  governor  has  been  highly  praised, 
/especially  by  American  writers,  it  should  seem  not  without 
good  reason ;  and  the  general  feeling  of  regret  at  leaving  the 
society  it  affords,  speaks  much  in  praise  of  the  officers  of  the 
.Company,  not  less  than  the  good  cheer  of  the  governor. 
.  Beyond  the  fort  are  large  granaries  and  storehouses  ;  and 
before  it,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  village  in  which 
the  servants  of  the  Company  reside ;  in  all,  tne  residents 
may  be  seven  hundred.     In  the  village  is  an  hospital. 

Attached  to  Fort  Vancouver  is  a  magnificent  farm,  oi 
more  than  three  thousand  acres;  saw-mills  cutting  many 
hundred  thousand  feet  per  annum ;  grist-mills,  and  every 
other  requisite  for  commerce  and  agriculture.  Vesssels  of 
fourteen  feet  draught  can  come  abreast  of  it  at  low  water 
{says  Lieutenant  Wilkes),  and  at  the  store  of  the  Company 
every  necessary  can  be  supplied  as  cheap  as  in  the  United 
States  ;  this  however  must  bo  taken  with  considerable  limit- 
ation, and  refers  probably  to  the  English  goods  in  particular. 
From  hence  the  Company  carries  on  a  lucrative  trade  with 
•California,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  Bussian  settle- 
ments, besides  its  exports  to  England  ;  but  of  this,  notice 
will  be  taken  in  another  chapter. 

The  Company's  servants  are  principally  Scotch  and 
Canadians,  but  there  is  also  a  great  number  of  half-breeds, 
■children  of  the  Company's  servants  and  Indian  women. 
These  are  geneially  a  well-featured  race,  ingenious,  athletic 
and  remarkably  good  horsemen ;  the  men  make  excellent 
trappers,  and  the  women,  who  frequently  marry  officers  of 
the  Company,  make  clever,  faithful,  and  attentive  wives; 
they  are  ingenious  needlewomen,  and  good  managers.  They 
jTrequently  attend  their  husbands  in  th<;ir  trading  excursions, 
in  which  tney  are  most  useful ;  they  retain  some  peculiari* 
ties  of  their  Indian  ancestors,  among  which  is  the  not  unfre- 
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quent  use  of  the  moocasin,  though  usually  it  is  made  of 
ornamented  cloth,  instead  of  deer-skin.  The  approach  to 
this  the  principal  establitshment  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  in  the  west  gives  the  stranger  a  high  idea  of  its 
prosperity  and  importance ;  the  thickly  peopled  village,  the 
highly  culivated  fields,  the  absence  of  ail  guards  and  defences, 
the  ^uns  of  the  fort  haviag  long  since  been  dismounted,  the 
civilized  appearance  of  its  interior,  and  the  activity  and 
«nergy  which  everywhere  prevail, — the  noble  river,  here 
«eventeen  hundred  yards  wide,  on  which  perhaps  some  of 
the  Company's  vessels,  brigs,  or  steamers,  well  appointed, 
manned,  and  armed,  are  at  anchor ;  and  these  are  height- 
ened in  their  effect  by  the  magnifice.it  scenery  by  whicn  it 
it  is  Borrounded ;  the  noble  woods  flanking  the  mighty 
stream,  and  backed  by  lofty  mountains,  the  snow-covered 
peaks  of  Mount  Hood  and  Mount  St.  Helens  towering 
over  all ;  while  the  wil  1  flowers  and  fruits  in  their  season 
earpet  the  ground  in  wild  luxuriance. 

This  fort  was  established  by  Governor  Simpson  in  1824, 
and  its  present  importance  Justified  his  selection  of  its  site. 
Here  is,  and  douotless  will  continue,  the  chief  trade  of 
"Western  America,  until  the  increasing  demands  of  com- 
merce and  national  industry  transport  it  to  the  shores  of 
Juan  de  Fuca  Straits  and  Admiralty  Inlet ;  yet  even  then, 
as  the  only  naval  and  mercantile  station  in  South  Oregon, 
and  as  receiving  the  trade  of  all  branches  of  the  Columbia, 
and  having  immediate  and  rapid  connection  with  Puget's 
Sound  by  the  Cowelitz  and  Nisqually,  and  with  Gray's 
Harbour  by  the  Chikelis — thus  connecting  the  great  fresh- 
water with  the  great  salt-water  navigation ;  the  Columbia 
with  the  Strait  of  Fuca— it  will  occupy  only  the  second 
place.  Sir  H .  Pelly,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Glenelg,  in  1837, 
gives  this  account  of  the  state  of  the  Company : — T  le  Com- 
pany now  occupy  the  country  between  the  Eocky  Mountains 
and  the  Pacific  by  six  permanent  establishments  on  the 
coast,  sixteen  in  the  interior  country,  besides  several 
migratory  and  hunting  parties,  and  tbey  maintain  a  marine 
of  six  armed  vessels  and  a  steam-vessel  on  the  coast.  Their 
principal  establishment  and  depdt  for  the  trade  of  the  coast 
and  interior  is  situated  ninety  miles  trom  the  Pacific,  on  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  called  Vancouver, 
in  honour  of  that  celebrated  navigator ;  in  the  neighbour- 
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bood  they  have  large  pasture  and  ^ain  farms,  affording- 
most  abundantly  every  species  of  agncnltui^  produce,  and 
maintaining  large  herds  of  stuoL:  of  every  deflcnption:  these 
have  been  gradi'ally  established,  and  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Company  still  further  not  only  to  augment  and  increase 
them,  and  to  establish  an  export  trade  in  wool,  tallow,  hides, 
tod  other  things,  but  to  encourge  the  settlement  of  their 
retired  servants  and  the  emigrants  under  their  protection  ^ 
tod  he  asserts  further,  that  the  soil,  climate,  and  other 
circumstances  of  the  country,  are  as  much,  if  not  more 
adapted  to  agricultural  purposes  than  any  other  spot  iii 
America. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


8ETTLEBS  IS  OZUSaON. 


TCuE  presence  of  misBionameB  among  the  natives  of  the 
territory  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  some  notice 
taken  of  their  success.  One  result,  however,  remains  to  be 
ronsidered. 

It  seems  but  the  right  and  proper  order  of  things  thsb 
the  missionary  ii^  uncivilized  knds  should  be  the  harbinger 
not  only  of  the  blessiiigs  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  of 
civilization  also,  and  theretbre  that  he  should  be  followed 
in  his  track  by  the  settles:  and  farmer,  the  mechanic  and 
artjsan,  who  obtain  as  the  reward  of  their  superior  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge  tb.e  wealth  and  iudepence  which  in 
their  own  country  their  simple  equality  with  others  could 
not  expect;  and  this  is  just,  the  benenc  they  confer  is 
incalculable ;  it  does  not  decrease  its  value  that  others  in 
distant  lands  possess  the  same,  but  rather  increases  it  as  the 
means  whereby  they  may  be  raised  to  the  same  eminence. 
Now  though  this  is  to  be  expected  end  desired,  it  has  ever 
been  thought  a  just  ground  of  complaint  against  men  whose 
lives  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  spread  of 
his  Gospel,  if  they  let  other  occupation?  interfere  with  that 
which  ought  to  be  their  primary  one  or  seek  to  make  "  s 
gain  of  godliness  ;*'  and  still  more  if  the  influence  accorded 
to  them,  in  consequence  of  their  important  duty  and  sacred 
office,  be  converted  into  an  engine  for  political  purposes,  or 
they  teach  other  doctrine  with  respect  to  cur  neighbours 
than  the  wordu  of  the  Apostle — "  Follow  peace  with  &a 
men.*' 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  settlers  in  Oregon,  all  this 
will  appear  by  their  own  showing  to  lie  at  ihe  door  of  the 
American  missionaries  who  have  established  themselves 
there ;  and  the  necessity  for  drawing  attention  to  it  is  this, 
that  no  satisfactory  account  of  Oregon  could  be  given  with- 
out some  notice  of  the  Wa'llamette  Settlement,  and  certainly 
no  true  statement  of  aflia'.rs  there  can  be  'given  without 
these  facts  being  referj/ed  to.    In  their  settlements  at 
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Okanagan,  Walla-walla,  Cowelitz,  and  Nisqually  this  charge 
is  so  far  true,  that  their  principal  attention,  as  Lieut.  Wilkes 
testifies,  is  devoted  to  agriculture,  but  on  the  Wallamette 
the  J  sink  into   political  agents  and  would-be  legislators. 
This  the  history  of  that  settlement  will  sufficiently  evidence. 

When  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  established  their 
authority  over  the  Oregon  by  the  expulsion  of  Americaa 
traders  the  country  began  to  De  esteemed  by  their  servants 
residing  there  as  British.  The  peculiar  mode  of  life  to 
which  they  are  of  necessity  subject,  renders  the  inhabitants 
of  the  west  scarcely  fit  to  return  to  the  abodes  of  refinement 
or  civilization,  and  these  considerations  induced  many,  whose 
engagements  with  the  Company  were  at  an  end,  to  deters 
mine  on  settling  in  that  country,  for  existence  in  which 
they  were  fully  qualified,  and  to  which  they  had  become  in 
a  manner  naturalized.  For  this  purpose  they  selected  the 
valley  of  the  Wallamette  as  most  eligible,  and  received 
every  assistance  from  the  Company  in  promoting  their 
intentions.  Their  success  led  some  of  the  Company's 
officers  to  establish  farms  there  also,  still  retaining  their 
connexion  with  it,  and  thus  the  germ  of  a  colony  of  some 
prospective  importance  was  formed. 

Indeed  the  situation  selected  was  highly  advantageous, 
as  well  for  present  cultivation  as  for  future  mercantile 
connexion  not  only  with  other  districts  of  Oregon,  but 
with  the  Pacific  generally.  The  Wallamette  river,  having 
its  rise  below  the  44th  parrallel,  flows  in  a  northerly  course 
between  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  the  coast  range,  and 
falls  into  the  Columbia  five  miles  below  Fort  Vancouver, 
forming  by  the  two  channels  into  which  it  separates,  as  has 
been  stated,  a  large  island,  called  by  the  natives  Wappattoo 
from  an  edible  root  of  that  name  growing  there  in  great 
quantities.  This  river  is  navigable  for  about  twenty-five 
miles  to  the  mouth  of  a  small  tributary,  the  Klackamus,  for 
vessels  of  moderate  size :  here  there  is  a  rapid  when  the 
water  is  low,  and  in  addition  this  river  rushes  with  such 
rapidity  from  its  mountain  source  as  to  create  a  heavy 
and  dangerous  swell ;  the  Wallamette  is  here  t^ve  hundred 
yards  wide.  Three  miles  above  this  it  is  broken  by  three 
separate  falls,  in  which  the  water  is  precipitated  through 
deep  channels  worn  in  the  black  trap  rocks,  and  crossing 
the  river  diagonally ;  the  resistance  thus  given  produces 
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colamns  of  apray,  the  e£fect  of  whicb  is  beautiful  in  the 
extreme ;  they  are  tbout  twenty  feet  in  height.  The  banka 
of  the  river  to  this  point  are  irregular  and  rockj,  but 
beyond  undulating  table-land,  covered  with  luxuriant  oak- 
erovea  of  a  white  species,  very  hard  and  elastic  ;  and  above 
for  about  fifteen  miles  the  mountains  rise  precipitously 
from  the  river's  bank,  clothed  with  the  largest  pine-trees  in 
m  dense  forest,  but  beyond  this  again  the  country  opens, 
the  banks  fall  gently  towards  the  river,  and  rich  verdant 
undulating  plains  spread  to  a  great  extent  on  either  side. 
At  this  point,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
the  Wallamette  settlement  was  established.  The  success 
of  the  experiment  spread  through  the  territory,  and  was 
not  long  in  passing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  means  of  the 
free  trappers  who  still  kept  up  their  coinmunicatiou  with 
the  States,  and  shortly  reached  the  seat  of  government,  and 
the  principal  cities  of  the  east  coast.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  hitherto  all  efforts  made  by  Americau  citi/.ens  to 
fet  a  footing  in  Oregon  had  proved  abortive,  because  they 
ad  entered  into  competition  with  <  )dy  to  whose  capital 
and  organization  they  could  offer  no  c>ufficient  op[)osition. 
A  new  line  was  now  open,  and  as  they  had  retired  from 
the  country  foiled,  but  ready  to  take  advautnge  of  aLy 
opportunity  to  return,  a  new  plan  of  operations  was  pre- 
pared to  accord  with  the  new  and  favourable  circumstances 
which  had  thus  arisen.  And  in  saying  this  no  blame  is 
attached  to  the  parties  who  originated  it,  but  rather  to 
those  who  took  advantage  of  it  to  divert  from  its  primary 
intention  a  work  of  Christian  benevolence  and  charity. 

The  destitute  state  of  the  country,  and  even  of  ^'  a 
Company's  servants,  with  respect  to  the  means  of  attaining 
not  only  religious  but  secular  knowledge,  was  well  known  ; 
and  10  remove  this  missionaries  were  sent :  on.  their  arrival 
they  received  every  assistance  and  encouragement  from 
Dr.  MacLouglin — as  became  their  professed  object ;  but, 
as  it  has  been  observed,  "  in  accordance  with  their  true 
purpose,  they  commenced  as  resident  farmers,  teaching,  it  ia 
true,  the  natives  the  great  elements  of  Christianity  and 
forms  of  prayer,  but  using  their  gratuitous  labour  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  fields."  The  reports  sent  home  by 
them  induced  others  to  follow  their  example,  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  other  missionary  stations,  and  the 
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accession  to  the  Wallamettee  settlement  of  some  feir 
American  farnsdrs  and  others  to  whom  the  Oregon  offered 
act  vantages  not  to  be  found  to  the  east  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  or  the  excitement  necessary  to  the  irritable  and 
roving  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  back  settlements. 
From  this  beginning  the  colonj  increased,  till,  when. 
Lieutenant  Wilkes  visited  it  in  1841,  it  counted  sixty 
families,  who,  he  says,  consisted  of  American  missionaries, 
trappers  and  Canadians,  who  were  formerly  servants  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  ;  and  that  the  origin  of  the  settle- 
ment has  been  fairly  stated,  may  be  gathered  from  the  con- 
clusion he  arrived  at  concerning  it.  All  of  them  appeared 
to  be  doing  well ;  but  he  was,  he  says  "  on  the  whole  disap- 
pointed, from  the  reports  which  had  been  made  to  me,  not 
to  find  the  settlement  in  a  greater  state  of  forvvardness, 
considering  the  advantages  the  missionaries  have  had;"— 
thus  making  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  the  settle- 
ment depend  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely  upon  them: 
but  their  missionary  intentions  have  merged  m  a  great 
measure  in  others  more  closely  connected  with  ease  and 
i?omfort,  is  still  more  plainly  evidenced  by  the  following 
account  given  by  him  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  there : 
"  The  lands  of  the  Methodist  Mission  are  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wallamette  river,  on  a  rich  plain  adjacent  to 
fine  forests  of  oak  and  pine.  They  are  about  eight  miles 
beyond  the  Catholic  Mission,  in  a  southern  direction. 
Their  fields  are  well  enclosed,  and  we  pa^^sed  a  large  one  of 
wheat  which  we  understood  was  half  sown  by  the  last  year's 
crop  which  had  been  lost  through  neglect,  the  crop 
so  lost  amounted  to  nearly  a  thousand  bushels,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  this  year's  crop  will  yield  twenty-five 
bushels  to  the  acre.  About  all  the  premises  of  this  mission 
there  was  an  eyident  want  of  the  attention  required  to  keep 
things  in  repair,  and  an  absence  of  neatness  that  i  regret^ 
fed  much  to  witness.  We  had  the  expectation  of  getting  a 
sight  of  the  Indians,  on  whom  they  were  inculcating  good 
habits  and  teaching  the  word  of  God.  but,  with  the  exception 
of  four  Indian  servants,  we  saw  none  since  leaving  the 
Catholic  Mission.  On  inquiring  I  was  informed  that  they 
had  a  school  of  twenty  pupils  some  ten  miles  distant  at  the 
mill,  that  there  were  but  few  adult  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  their  intention  and  principal  hope  was 
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to  estabUsh  a  colony,  and  by  their  example  to  induce  the 
white  aetitkra  to  locate  near  them,  over  whom  they  truated 
to  exercise  a  moral  and  religious  influence.*' 

At  the  mills,  which  were  badly  situated  and  managed,  he 
flaw  twea<^  lay  members  of  the  Mission  under  the  charse 
of  a  principal,  and  about  twenty-five  Indian  boys,  who,  he 
was  told,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  be  visited  or  inspected. 
They  were  nearly  grown  up,  ragged,  and  half  clothed,  and 
lounging  about  under  the  trees.  He  might  well  add, 
*' Their  appearance  was  anything  but  satis&ctory,  and  I 
must  ovm  I  was  greatly  disappointed,  for  I  had  been  led  to 
expect  that  order  and  neatness  at  least  (he  could  scarce 
have  expected  less)  would  have  been  found  among  them, 
considering  the  strong  Jorce  of  Missionaries  engaged  here. 
From  the  number  of  persons  about  the  premises  this  little 
spot  wore  the  air  and  stir  of  a  new  secular  settlement.  It 
was  intended  to  be  the  home  and  location  of  the  mission,  and 
the  missionaries  had  made  individual  selections  of  lands  to 
the  amount  of  one  thousand  acres  each,  in  prospect  of  the 
whole  country  falling  under  the  American  dominion." 

Holding  these  views,  and  with  such  interests  to  incite 
them,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  these  missionaries  among 
the  first  to  excite  political  changes,  and  to  introduce  the 
consequent  discussions  and  dissensions. 

A  committee  of  five,  principally  lay  members  of  the 
mission,  waited  on  Mr.  Wilkes  to  c  isult  him  and  ask  his 
sdvice  relative  to  the  establishmeni  of  laws,  (it  will  be 
remembered  that  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  exercised  the  authority  of  magistrates  under  the 
government  of  Canada.)  The  principal  reasons  which 
induced  them  to  this  step  appeared  to  Lieutenant  Wilkes 
to  be,  "  That  it  would  give  them  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
others  at  a  distance,  and  induce  other  settlers  to  flock  in, 
thereby  raising  the  value  of  their  farms  and  flocks,"  He 
could  not  view  the  subject  in  this  light,  and  differed  from 
them  entirely  as  to  the  ne.  ssity  or  policy  of  adopting  the 
change,  for  reasons  among  which  may  be  numbered  the 
following : — 

1.  On  account  of  their  want  of  right,  as  those  wishing 
for  laws  were  in  fact  a  small  minority  of  the  settlers. 

2.  That  they  were  not  necessary  even  on  their  own 
account. 
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8.  The  great  difficulty  they  would  have  in  enforcing  any 
laws,  and  defining  the  limits  over  which  they  had  control^ 
and  the  discord  this  miga  occasion  in  their  small  3om-^ 
m  unity 

It  appears  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  were 
placed  in  advantageous  contrast  to  their  Protestant  brethren ; 
lor  he  was  satisfied  from  observation,  as  well  as  information, 
that  they,  though  the  larger  body,  had  neither  any  inclina- 
tion nor  necessity  for  a  penal  code.  Mr.  Wilkes  therefore 
suggested  that  they  should  wait  until  the  United  SItates 
should  throw  its  mantle  over  them.  His  view  then  ej^- 
pressed  determiued  a  postponement  of  their  intention,  but 
it  was  a  postponement  only. 

The  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  has 
increased  rapidly  and  favoured  their  purposes ;  they  have 
accordingly  established  a  territorial,  ana,  it  is  pursumed, 
provisional  government.  This  consists  of  two  legislative 
bodies  and  a  chief  justice,  with  the  necessary  officers  to 
enforce  their  decisions.  The  two  houses  meet  at  stated 
penods  of  the  year  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
already  there  is  a  rumour,  of  an  intention  to  establish  an 
independent  state,  heard  over  the  more  reasonable  and  more 
generally  expressed  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  union  with 
the  North  American  commonwealth. 

The  authorities  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  in 
some  measure  sanctioned  the  arrangement  by  accepting, 
through  the  chief  factor  and  governor.  Dr.  MacLoughlin, 
the  grant  of  exclusive  right  to  a  canal  to  be  constructed  by 
him  around  the  Wallamette  Falls,  on  condition  that  it 
should  afford  passage  for  boats  thirteen  feet  in  width,  and 
be  completed  in  two  years ;  but  it  has  been  well  remarked 
that  '*  the  recognition  of  the  legislative  confederacy  would 
be  a  politic  course  in  the  resident  Governor  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  even  though  he  were  ever  so  averse  to  it,  for 
such  recognition  would  not  affect  the  interests  of  his  associa- 
tion in  case  it  were  overthrown  by  his  own  government,  and 
it  would  afford  him  meanwhile  an  opportunity  for  the  quiet 
pursuit  of  his  plans;  it  is  but  just,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Company  over  all  the 
citizens  in  the  territory  previous  to  the  legislative  conven- 
tion was  not  their  own  arrogation,  but  the  investiture  of 
the  British  Government,  for  its  own  special  object ;  and  it 
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is  no  less  jast  to  say  that  this  power  was  exercised  by  the 
gentleman  above  named  during  his  rule  with  a  temperance 
and  fairness  but  seldom  found  in  those  who  liave  no 
immediate  superior  to  account  to." 

Various  reports  have  of  late  given  a  strong  imprebsion  of 
the  flourishing  progress  of  this  settlement.  The  doctor  haa 
by  this  time  finished  his  canal,  and  in  addition  erected  a 
grist-mill  with  "four  run  of  burrs;'*  and  Dr.  MacCarver, 
at  present  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House  of  Oregon,  writes 
thus  concerning  it : — *'  The  harvest  is  just  at  hand,  and 
such  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas  and  potatoes,  are 
seldom  if  ever  to  be  seen  in  the  United  States — that  of 
wheat  in  particular,  the  stalks  being  in  many  instances  aa 
high  as  my  head,  the  grains  generally  rnwch  larger  ;*' — stay» 
gentle  reader ;  not,  as  might  appear  at  fi  .*st  f>ight,  than  the 
general's  head ; — but  he  would  not  much  exaggerate,  he 
tells  us,  "  to  say  that  they  are  as  large  again  as  those 
grown  east  of  the  mountains.  The  soil  is  good,  and  tho 
climate  most  superior,  being  mild  the  year  round,  and  very 
healthy,  more  so  than  any  country  I  ever  lived  in  the  sume 
length  of  time.  Produce  bears  an  excellent  price :  perk, 
ten  cents ;  beef,  six  cents ;  potatoes,  fifty  cents ;  wheat,  one 
dollar  per  bushel.  These  articles  are  purchased  at  the 
above  prices  with  great  avidity  by  the  merchants  for  ship* 
ment  generally  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Russian 
settlements  on  the  continent,  and  are  paid  for  monthly  in 
stores  and  groceries,  partiv'^ularly  sugar  and  cofiee  (both 
products  of  the  Sa^adwich  Islands),  of  which  abundant 
supplies  are  furnished.  Wages  for  labourers  are  high  ^ 
common  hands  are  getting  from  one  to  two  dollars  a-day. 
It  is  with  difficulty  men  can  be  procured  at  these  prices,  so 
easily  can  they  do  better  on  their  own  farms.  The  plains 
are  one  perpetual  meadow,  furnishing  two  complete  new 
crops  every  year,  spring  and  fall,  the  latter  remaining  green 
through  the  winter.  Beef  is  killed  off  the  grass  at  any 
season  of  the  year ;  and,"  adds  the  gallant  general,  "  it  you 
have  any  enterprise  left,  or  if  your  neigh uours  have,  here  is. 
the  place  for  them  ;" — thus  corroborating  toe  opinion  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  who  says  "  The  wheat  of  this  valley  yields  thirty- 
five  to  forty  bushels  for  one  sowirig,  or  from  twepty  to  thirty 
to  the  acre.  Its  quality  is  superior  to  that  grown  in  the 
United  States,  and  its  weight  nearly  four  pounds  to  the 
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bushel  heavier.  The  above  is  the  yield  of  the  new  land,  but 
it  is  believed  it  will  greatly  exceed  this  after  the  third  crop, 
when  the  land  has  been  broken  up  and  well  tilled.  In  com- 
parison to  our  own  country,  I  should  say  that  the  labour 
necessary  to  acquire  wealth  and  subsistence  is  in  the  pro- 
portion, of  one  to  three,  or  in  other  words,  a  man  must  work 
through  the  year  three  times  as  much  in  the  ITuited  States 
to  gain  the  same  competency.  The  care  of  stock,  which 
occupies  so  much  time  with  us,  requires  no  attention  here, 
and  on  the  increase  alone  a  man  might  find  support."  And 
although  this  has  been  animadverted  on  by  Mr.  Farnham 
and  others,  it  must  be  remembered  that  be  at  least  held,  at 
the  time  when  he  drew  up  and  subsequentlypresented  to 
Congress  the  memorial  of  the  settlers  in  the  wallamette,  a 
very  different  opinion  from  that  which  he  has  lately  express- 
ed ;  it  moreover  agrees  with  the  account  given  by  Sir  George 
Simpson,  the  Inspector- G-eneral  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's forts  and  settlements. 

The  Wallamette  settlement,  and  its  younger  sister, 
Oregon  city,  begin  to  wear  some  little  appearance  of  civil- 
ization, having  chapels  and  schoolhouses,  an  hospital  (though 
this  is  used  for  missionary  purposes),  besides  public  build- 
ings. The  extent  of  land,  however,  under  cultivation  does 
not  probably  exceed  the  Company's  farm  at  Fort  Vancouver, 
and  certainly  cannot  be  compared  to  it  in  management  and 
appearance,  or  comparative  produce ;  and  when  estimated 
by  the  amount  of  their  farming  and  grazing  establishments 
put  together,  it  is  but  insignificant. 

The  farm  at  Vancouver  is  about  nine  miles  square ;  on 
this  there  are  two  dairies  and  above  one  hundred  cows ; 
here  are  one  thousand  acres  fenced  into  fields,  sprinkled 
with  dairy-houses  and  cottages ;  by  the  labour  of  one  hun- 
dred half-breeds  and  Iroquois,  with  twenty  orthirty  ploughs 
and  an  equal  proportion  of  harrows,  thirty  or  forty  acres 
are  tilled  in  a  day ;  there  are  ten  acres  of  apple-trees  at  the 
north  of  the  fort,  and  a  large  garden  abounding  in  every 
edible  necessary  and  luxury ;  on  Wappatoo  Island  there 
are  also  two  dairies,  where  butter  and  cneese  are  made  for 
the  Russian  settlements  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  cows. 

On  the  farm  at  Vancouver  there  are  above  three  thousand 
head  of  cattle,  two  thousand  five  hundred  sheep,  and  three 
hundred  brood  mares.    The  milk  and  butter  are  excellent ; 
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the  fleeces  heavy,  but  not  very  fine.  In  1841  the  yield  of 
i^heat  was  three  thousand  bushels,  averaging  sixty- three 
pounds  to  the  bushel. 

The  cattle  thrive  on  natural  hay  ;  for  the  grass,  which  in 
the  beginning  of  the  summer  grows  rapidlj,  is  afterwards 
converted  by  the  heat  and  drought  into  hay ;  it  is  very 
nutritious,  all  its  jucies  being  preserved.  The  prairies  along 
the  river  have  two  luxuriant  growths  of  grass,  as  General 
M'Carver  describes  in  the  Wallamette;  the  first  in  the 
spring,  and  the  second  soon  after  the  overftowing  of  the 
nver  subsides,  which  is  generally  in  July  and  August.  This 
last  remains  through  the  season:  The  cattle  require  no 
shelter,  though  they  are  penned  for  protection  against  the 
wolves,  and  to  manure  the  land.  Of  the  scenery  of  this 
farm  Lieutenant  Wilkes  speaks  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration ;  he  says  it  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rides 
he  had  yet  taken,  through  fine  prairies  adorned  with  large 
oaks  and  pines ;  these  are  of  gigantic  dimensions,  with  their 
branches  drooping  to  the  ground.  The  prairies  have  such 
an  appearance  of  being  artificially  kept  that  they  never 
cease  to  create  surprise,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
hand  of  taste  and  refinement  has  not  been  at  work  upon 
them.  The  ground  is  covered  with  columbine,  lupins,  and 
cammass  flowers:  The  scene  from  this  place  is  truly  beauti* 
fill ;  the  noble  river  can  be  traced  in  all  its  windings  for  a 
long  distance  through  the  cultivated  prairie,  with  its  groves 
and  clumps  of  trees  beyond  ;  the  eye  sweeps  over  an  inter- 
minable forest  melting*  into  a  blue  haze,  from  which  Mount 
liood,  capped  with  its  eternal  snows,  rises  in  great  beauty; 
the  purple  tints  in  the  atmosphere  seem  peculiar  to  the 
country. 

The  Company's  farm  at  Fort  Colville  is  situated  on  a 
peninsula  containing  about  two  hundred  acres  of  rich  soil^ 
the  only  alluvial  on  the  course  of  the  Columbia,  except  at 
the  missionary  settlement  near  the  Dalles.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  acres  are  in  cultivation  in  wheat,  barley,  and 
potatoes ;  and  upon  this  farm  the  northern  forts  of  the 
Company  depend  for  provisions.  Here  are  two  hundred 
head  of  cattle,  thirty  brood  mares,  and  sixty  horses  fit  for 
work.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  country  between  the 
main  branch  of  the  Columbia  and  the  Kooskooskee  is  very 
suitable  for  rearing  sheep  and  homed  cattle. 
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There  is  another  farm  on  the  Cowelitz  Biver,  which, 
rising  below  Mount  Ranier,  in  the  Cascade  Range,  flows 
with  a  tortuous  course  into  the  Columbia,  near  Mount 
Coffin,  forty  miles  below  Fort  Vancouver.  The  farm  is 
about  fifteen  miles  up  the  river.  Here  are  six  or  seyen 
hundred  acres  enclosed  and  under  cultivation  ;  large  farm- 
houses, granaries,  dairy,  and  cattle-sheds.  Wheat  grows 
luxuriantly,  producing  twenty  bushels  per  acre :  besides 
the  dairy,  as  at  Fort  Vancouver  and  ColviUe,  are  a  grist  and 
saw-mill. 

At  the  head  of  Fuget's  Inlet  there  is  a  farm,  near  Fort 
Nisqually,  where  also  there  is  a  large  dairy,  many  hundred 
cattle,  with  seventy  milch  cows ;  large  crops  of  wheat,  peas, 
oats,  and  potatoes.  On  the  Idth  of  May  Lieut.  Wilkes 
saw  peas  a  foot  high,  strawberries  and  gooseberries  in  full 
bloom,  and  some  of  the  former  nearly  ripe,  with  salad  that 
had  gone  to  seed.  This  is  the  principal  establishment  of 
the  Puget's  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned. 

On  the  Fallatry  Plains,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Wallamette,  and  at  Fort  Langley,  there  are  also  farms. 

From  these  comparative  accounts  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  many  times  more  land  under 
•cultivation  than  at  Wallamette,  and  that  putting  the  Fur 
Trade  out  of  the  question,  their  stake  in  the  country  is  so 
much  larger. 

Having  been  obliged  to  show  the  consequence  of  this 
•departure  of  the  missionaries  on  the  Wallamette  from  their 
proper  sphere  of  duty,  it  is  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to 
•ofter,  in  concluding  this  subject,  an  example  of  the  effects 
of  another  and  more  suitable  line  of  conduct.  At  Lapwai, 
on  the  Kooskooskee,  Mr.  Spalding,  an  American  missionary, 
has  established  himself.  We  find  him,  indeed,  in  a 
two-Btory  house  with  board  floors  (a  great  advance  in  civil- 
ization tor  the  back  settlements),  with  a  grist  and  saw-mill, 
and  that  these  are  the  work  of  bis  own  hands ;  that  he  has 
twenty  acres  of  fine  wheat  and  potatoes,  pumpkins,  com, 
melons,  peas,  and  beans  in  fine  order ;  but  we  also  find  him 
instructing  the  Indians  in  agriculture,  lending  them  ploughs 
and  other  implements,  and  assisting  them  to  cultivate  farms 
of  their  own,  so  that  on  one  was  raised,  in  1840,  four 
hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  and  forty-five  bushels  of  wheat ; 
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and  Mrs.  Spalding  teaching  their  wives  (squaws  no  longer) 
to  spin,  to  knit,  and  assist  in  household  work.  Both  he 
and  nis  wife  are  in  the  winter  constantly  engaged  in  teach- 
ing. They  appear  to  have  made  considerable  progrests  with 
the  natives — so  tar  indeed,  that  with  a  map  they  could 
comprehend  the  course  of  the  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition. 

Still  the  progress  of  the  people  in  religious  knowledge 
does  not  seem  great,  and  their  expressions  of  it  being 
principally  through  prayers  and  hymns,  are  not  very 
satisfactory  ;  still  it  may  be  hoped  that  something  is  done 
—as  much,  perhaps,  as  this  union  of  occupations  will  allow. 

At  the  Walla-walla  station,  however,  more  success  is 
apparent;  about  forty  or  fifty  families  may  be  under  in- 
struction, and  assemble  regularly  for  worship  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  while  residing  near  the  mission,  but  their  wandering 
propensities  are  not  yet  entirely  overcome.  At  the  Dalles 
also,  on  the  Columbia,  the  missionaries  have  occasion  to 
exercise  much  self-denial,  and  are  said  to  live  in  constant 
fear,  this  being  the  resort  of  all  the  worst  characters  among 
the  Indians.  But  they  are  located  on  a  rich  alluvial  plain 
of  some  two  thousand  acres,  where  they  raise  good  crops  of 
wheat  and  potatoes:  of  the  former  they  had  two  hundred 
bushels.     The  harvest  is  in  the  month  of  June. 

During  the  past  year  the  number  of  settlers  on  the 
Wallamette  must  have  increased  considerably,  for  we  hear, 
through  the  medium  of  the  public  press,  not  only  of 
Oregon  city,  but  of  the  city  of  Multonomah  and  the  town  of 
Linton,  of  buildings  worth  seven  thousand  dollars,  raised  by 
individuals,  of  a  court  of  justice  and  academical  building, 
while  a  military  corps  is  being  organised.  Thiei  might  well 
excite  a  smile  did  we  not  know  from  how  small  beginnings 
great  things  arise  in  the  far  west :  but  whatever  opinioa 
may  be  formed  on  such  reports  of  the  Oregon  cities  and 
towns,  at  least  one  thousand  five  hundred  bushels  of  wheats 
seventy  head  of  cattle,  fifteen  horses,  and  nine  hundred 
hogs,  are  tangible  results  to  the  settlers  from  a  few  year's 
labour. 

By  a  census  taken  last  year,  the  population  of  th& 
Wallamette  valley  is  given  as  three  thousand. 
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Oi*  the  natural  productions  of  the  Oregon  territory  only  a 
general  idea  can  be  given,  and  this  may  be  formed  from  what 
has  been  alrendy  said.  In  the  early  days  of  its  discovery 
scientific  men  were  seldom  travellers,  and  since  they  have 
been  an  essential  branch  of  every  expedition  of  discovery, 
few  but  those  residing  in  the  district,  have  visited  the  in- 
terior, besides  the  United  States'  expedition,  commanded 
by  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the  particular  information  collected  by 
him  has  not  as  yet  been  made  public.  The  animals  found 
to  the  west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  do  not  differ  essentially 
from  those  immediately  to  the  east.  The  elk,  several 
species  of  deer,  antelopes,  mountain-sheep,  goats,  and  the 
different  fur-bearing  animals,  lynxes,  foxes,  red,  cross  and 
silver,  minks,  musquash,  marten,  wolverine,  beavers,  otters, 
marmots,  and  above  all,  the  ermine.  In  Southern  Oregon 
«  species  of  leopard  spreads  terror  and  destruction  among 
ibe  flocks ;  and  throughout  the  middle  and  western  region 
wolves  are  numerous ;  the  black  and  brown  bear  are  com- 
mon, and  especially  in  the  Bocky  Mountains  the  terrible 
grizzly  bear,  whose  strength,  ferocity,  and  tenacity  of  life 
form  the  theme  of  so  many  romantic  incidents  in  the  lives 
of  the  trappers,  and  have  been  rendered  familiar  by  the 
accounts  of  so  many  travellers. 

The  dog  is  the  companion,  and  not  unfrequentiy  the  food 
of  the  Indians  ;  it  is  of  the  same  species  as  the  Esquimaux 
dog,  but  not,  as  by  them,  trained  to  useful  purposes. 

Snakes  are  numerous ;  the  principal  of  them  is  the  rattle- 
snake: they  are  not,  however,  found  either  on  the  coast  or 
mountainous  districts.  On  tne  plains  of  the  middle  district 
horses  abound ;  they  are  a  fine  race  of  animals,  of  a  moderate 
height,  but  with  good  shoulders,  muscular  loins,  fine  limbs 
and  small  feet,  strong  action,  of  immense  powers  of  endu- 
xanco,  considerable  speed,  and  equalling  the  mule  in  sure- 
nesB  of    foot.     Every  variety  of   colour  is  found  among 
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them  ;  not  only  tbe  more  uncommon  mixtures,  roan,  piebald, 
and  spotted,  but  these  again  yaried  with  other  colours.  Mr. 
Farnham  saw  a  roan  with  bay  ears  and  white  mane  and  tail ; 
and  some  spotted  with  white  on  a  roan  or  bay  or  sorrel 
ground,  with  tail  and  ears  tipped  with  black. 

The  Indians,  and  especially  the  Cayuse  or  Skyuse,  possess 
large  herds,  even  the  very  poorest  having  several.  The 
same  writer  thinks  them  better  trained  to  the  saddle  than 
those  of  civilized  countries.  He  thus  describes  the  process 
of  catching  and  taming  the  wild  animals  : 

"  When  an  Indian  wishes  to  increase  the  number  of  his 
working  horses  he  mounts  the  fleetest  be  has,  and,  lasso  in 
hand,  rushes  into  the  band  of  wild  animals,  throws  it  upon 
the  neck  of  the  chosen  one,  and  chokes  him  down,  and  while 
in  a  Fitate  of  insensibility  ties  tbe  hind  and  fore  feet  firmly 
together.  Vi  hen  consciousness  returns,  the  animal  struggles 
violently,  but  in  vain,  to  get  loose.  His  fear  is  then  acted 
upon  by  throwing  bear-skins,  wolf-skins,  and  blankets  at  his 
head,  till  he  becomes  quiet ;  he  is  then  loosened  from  the 
cords,  and  rears  and  plunges  furiously  at  the  end  of  a  long 
rope,  and  receives  another  introduction  to  bear-skins,  &g. 
Alter  this  he  is  approached  and  handled,  and  if  still  too 
wild,  he  is  again  beat  with  blankets  and  b«ar-skins  as  before, 
until  he  is  docile.  The  captivs  is  then  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  bridle  and  saddle,  and,  after  the  same  mode 
practised  in  ISouth  America,  frequently  forced  at  full  gallop 
"  by  the  armed  heel  '*  until  thoroughly  "  subdued." 

In  this  mode  of  horse-breaking  the  Indians  are  most 
admirably  proficient,  and  by  it  they  make  of  the  wild  horse 
the  most  pleasant,  docile,  and  fearless  animal  in  existence. 
Of  their  speed  and  powers  of  endurance  some  estimate  may 
be  formed  from  the  following  story,  related  by  Mr.  Cox  :— 
"  In  the  spring  of  1818,  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
Pacific  Fur  Company,  while  I  was  stationed  at  Spokane 
House,  with  Mr.  Clarke,  ho  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Farnham,  who  had  charge  of  tbe  party  sent  to  the  Flat* 
heads,  stating  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  Flathead  portage, 
a  distance  of  seventy-two  miles  from  Spokane  House,  where 
he  should  be  obliged  to  remain  a  few  days  to  recruit  his 
horses ;  that  his  trading  goods  were  exhausted,  and  that  he 
was  entirely  out  of  tobacco ;  that  a  party  of  Flatheads  were 
following  them  with  a  quantity  of  valuable  skins ;  that  his 
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rival,  Mr.  Mc  Donald,  was  also  unsupplied  with  tobbaoeo ; 
that  whichever  of  them  got  the  first  supply  of  that  article 
would,  by  treating  the  Indians  to  a  grand  smoking  match, 
succeed  in  getting  the  produce  of  their  hunt,  and  that  in 
order  to  attain  their  object  it  was  absolutely  necessary  the 
tobacco  required  should  be  with  him  that  night,  lest  the 
natives  should  go  over  in  a  body  to  Mr.  McDonald,  with 
whom  they  had  been  longer  acquainted. 

**  It  was  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  when  this  letter 
reached  us,  and  Mr.  Clarke  thought  it  impossible  for  any 
ihorse  to  go  a  distance  of  seventy-two  miles  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day ;  at  all  events  he  knew  that  none  of 
the  Ocmpany'a  horses  were  fit  for  such  a  task,  and  was 
about  giving  up  the  idea  as  hopeless,  when  I  offered  to 
undertake  it  with  a  celebrated  horse  of  his  own,  named  '  Le 
Bleu.'  The  case  was  important ;  a  blow  was  necessary  to 
be  struck ;  and  although  he  priaed  the  horse  above  all  his 
chattels  in  the  Indian  country,  he  at  once  determined  to 
sacrifice  his  private  feelings  to  the  interests  of  the  Company. 
Two  men  were  elected  to  accompany  me,  and  orders  were 
given  to  catch  "  Le  Bleu.*  He  was  a  noble  animal,  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen  hands  high,  seven  years  of  age,  admi- 
rably built,  and  derived  his  name  from  his  colour,  which  was 
dappled  white  and  sky-blue.  He  was  also  a  prime  racer, 
and  had  beat  all  his  competitors  on  the  turf.  Owing  to  the 
delay  occasioned  by  catching  the  horses,  we  did  not  start 
till  tvielve  o'clock.  I  remained  in  company  with  the  »Tiien 
the  first  two  hours  at  a  slight  canter :  after  which  I  took 
the  lead  at  a  hand-gallop,  and  quickly  lost  sight  of  them. 
I  followed  an  excellent  and  well-beaten  pathway  for  up- 
'wards  of  sixty  miles  through  the  Pointed  Heart  plains,  but 
lat(  >  in  the  evening  it  brought  me  to  a  wood,  through  which 
it  1  uns  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  when  it  terminates  at 
the  portage." 

"  Shortly  after  entering  the  wood  night  overtook  me,  and 
I  several  times  lost  the  pathway,  which,  owing  to  the  dark- 
ness and  a  quantity  of  fallen  trees  and  brushwood,  became 
fjxcetxlingly  intricate.  The  sagacity  of  my  horse,  however 
■extricated  me  from  these  "  egaremens,"  and  a  little  after 
eight  o'clock  I  emerged  from  the  forest,  and  was  delighted 
at  the  cheering  appearance  of  a  range  of  fires  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.    Le  Bleu,  which  had  been  for  some 
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time  drooping,  on  seeing  the  light,  knew  his  task  was  at  an 
end,  and  galloped  up  in  fine  style  to  Mr.  Farnham's  tent, 
when  he  was  immediately  let  loose  to  regale  himself  on  the 
prairie.  I  had  brought  a  few  fathoms  of  thick  twist  tobacco 
with  me,  on  hearing  which  the  Indians  crowded  round  us, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  each  man's  head  was  enveloped  in 
clouds  of  smoke.  They  promised  that  we  should  hare  all 
their  skins ;  but  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
we  requested  them  to  bring  their  respective  packages  to  the 
tent  and  deposit  them  therein  until  morning.  This  was  at 
once  compiled  with,  after  which  smoking  recommenced. 
About  two  hours  after,  two  of  our  rivals  came  in  with  a 
quantity  of  tobacco ;  they  had  started  from  Spokane  House 
shortly  after  us,  but  were  never  able  to  overtake  the  gallant 
Bleu.  They  were  much  better  acquainted  with  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  pathway  through  the  wood  than  I  was,  and 
if  their  horses  had  been  equal  to  mine,  it  is  very  probable 
the  result  would  have  been  different:  they  were  much 
c'lagriued  at  our  success,  and  on  taxing  the  Indians  with 
bpving  deserted  them  for  strangers,  they  replied,  that  being 
the  first  to  satisfy  their  hungry  cravings  after  tobacco,  they 
could  do  no  more  than  give  us  the  preference  ;  but  added 
that  they  would  punctually  pay  them  any  debts  which  they 
had  contracted  with  Mr.  M' Donald,  which  promise  they 
faithfully  kept.  About  midnight  the  two  men  whom  I  had 
left  behind  me  reached  the  encampment ;  they  also  were  for 
sOkUe  time  lost  in  the  wood,  and,  like  myself,  were  obliged 
to  depend  on  the  sagacity  of  their  horseg  !;o  set  them  right. 

•'  We  returned  to  Spokane  House  by  easy  stages,  but  I 
did  not  ride  the  Bleu.  In  less  than  a  week  after  he  was 
perfectly  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  his  journey,  and  in 
the  summer  of  the  same  year  beat  the  fleetest  horses  of  both 
Companies  on  the  race  course." 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  Indian  horses  are  not 
shod,  and  owing  to  this  circumstance  the  1 1 oofs,  particularly 
of  such  as  are  in  constant  work,  are  nearly  worn  away  before 
they  are  ten  or  eleven  years  old  ;  they  are  never  taught  to 
trot,  but  their  pace  is  a  canter  or  hand-gallop.  The 
Indians  ride  them  with  hair-rope  bridles  and  padded  deer- 
skin saddles,  which  are  not  only  severe,  but  cruel  in  their 
operation.  Their  average  price  may  be  stated  at  22.,  and 
they  unite  in  herds  of  sometimes  three  or  four  thousand. 
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In  the  south  their  increase  is  so  rapid,  that  in  1812  the 
Spaniards  at  San  Francisco,  were  obliged  to  kill  thirty 
thousand  to  procure  grass  for  the  buffalo,  the  fat  of  which 
is  a  staple  commodity.  It  is  killed  in  immense  numbers 
for  the  sake  of  its  skin,  and  on  the  great  prairies  still  more 
for  food,  where  the  skin  and  bones  and  inferior  parts  are 
left  for  the  birds  and  the  wolves.  Tlie  rapidity  with  which 
the  buffaloes  are  disappearing  is  remarked  by  all  travellers 
in  the  western  prairies;  two  circumstances  combine  to 
their  destruction ; — the  Indians  every  year  making  fresh 
lodges  of  their  skins,  and  the  business  of  the  American 
trading  posts  being  almost  exclusively  confined  to  them. 
The  average  annual  number  of  skins  traded  is  given  by 
Mr.  Fremont  as  follows : — 


American  Fur  Company 
Hudson's  Bay  Company 
Other  Companies 


Bobes. 
70,000 
10,000 
10,000 

90,000 


But  to  this  large  number  must  be  added  those  killed 
without  their  skins  being  taken.  The  Camanchees,  whose 
country  abounds  in  buffalo,  trade  in  skins,  and  the  greatest 
number  killed  on  the  prairies  is  during  the  summer  months, 
when  their  skins  are  valueless  to  traders,  as  it  is  only  from 
Norember  to  March  that  they  are  fit  for  dressing :  the  skins 
of  bulls  are  never  taken  or  dressed.  From  these  data  some 
notion  may  be  attained  of  the  number  killed  annually. 
West  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  the  buffalo  is  now  only 
found  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Pass ;  formerly  the  hunting- 
grounds  extended  over  all  the  south  and  west  dead  waters  of 
the  Columbia  as  far  as  the  Dalles.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  period  of  their  first  crossing  the  mountain  is  not 
very  remote,  as  in  the  region  to  the  west  the  "  great  high- 
ways "  made  by  them  in  passing  from  river  to  river  or  across 
the  mountain  ranges  are  never  met  with.  The  Snake 
Indians  attribute  their  crossing  to  the  American  trappers. 
To  the  south,  on  the  Colorado  and  head-waters  of  Kio  del 
Norte,  they  never  extended  any  considerable  distance.  At 
the  present  time  they  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  a 
very  limited  range  along  the  east  base  of  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains, sometimes  extending  into  the  plains  of  the  Platte  and 
Arkansas,  and  along  the  eastern  frontier  of  Mexico  as  far  as 
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Tesas.  Of  the  animal  productions  of  Oregon  the  fuivbear- 
ing  animals  are  at  present  of  most  importance,  their  skins 
forming  the  stajple  trade  of  the  territory ;  but  many  con- 
siderations combine  to  induce  the  conclusion  that  it  will  not 
long  continue  so :  indeed  the  operations  of  the  Company  by 
which  it  is  carried  on  impress  this  forcibly  upon  the  mind ; 
for  while  in  its  conduct  economy  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  the  receips  are  said  to  be  on  the  decrease,  insomuch  that 
the  expense  of  procuring  the  fur  is  not  much  exceeded  by 
the  proceeds  of  its  sale,  the  farming  and  grazing  operations 
of  its  offspring,  the  Puget's  Inlet  Agricultural  Society,  are 
carried  on  with  much  spirit,  aud  it  has  its  agents  not  only 
in  England,  but  in  California  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Latterly,  however,  the  Coippany  has  reduced  the  expenses 
of  collecting  furs  by  supplying  the  trapping  parties  with 
food  from  the  Company's  farm.  The  present  annual  value 
of  the  furs  exported  from  the  Columbia  has  been  very 
differently  stated ;  it  may,  however,  safely  be  reckoned  as 
between  forty  and  fifty  thousand.  This  is,  however,  a  large 
amount  when  the  smallness  of  the  m^ans  employed  is  con- 
sidered. The  number  of  the  Company's  forts  has  been 
already  stated  as  about  thirty.  It  has  on  the  coast  six 
vessels  and  a  steamer,  and  its  immediate  servants  and 
dependants  do  not  probably  exceed  fifteen  hundred. 

But  whatever  be  the  state  of  this  branch  of  trade  at 
present,  it  cannot  continue  long  in  it.  Every  new  settler, 
every  fresh  location,  reduces,  if  but  a  little,  the  number  of 
fur-bearing  animals;  and  though  the  marten  tribe,  fre- 
quenting principally  the  mountainous  districts,  especially 
New  Caledonia,  may  continue  to  be,  for  some  time,  of  im- 
portance in  commerce,  the  beaver  and  all  animals  inhabiting 
the  more  fertile  districts  must  soon  become  extinct.  That 
this  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  occupation  and 
cultivation,  the  constant  occurrence  of  deserted  beaver- 
dams  and  entire  absence  of  the  animal  itself  from  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  continent,  sufficently  prove,  and  it 
therefore  becomes  probable  that  at  no  distant  period  the 
fur  trade  of  the  Oregon  will  be  carried  on  in  the  smaller 
animals  only. 

It  is,  however,  obviously  the  policy  oi  the  Hudson's  Ba^ 
Company  to  prevent  this,  and  accordingly  great  care  ma 
taken  not  to  exhaust  any  district  by  oyer  hunting ;  so  that. 
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when  the  fur-bearing  animals  hare  become  scarce  in  anj 
particular  locality,  the  post  established  there  is  temporarily 
relinquished ;  and  so  strictly  is  this  policy  adhered  to,  that 
Lieut.  Wilkes  exonenrtes  even  their  migratory  trapping^ 
parties  in  Lower  Oregon  and  the  borders  of  California,  and 
.round  Fort  Hall,  from  the  blame  which  has  usually  attached 
to  them  of  killing  all  fur-bearing  animals  without  respect  to 
s^Of  although  they  cannot  hope  to  retain  those  districts 
losL^  in  their  own  hands. 

One  cource  from  which  skins  may  be  obtained  has  been 
as  yet  comparatively  untried.  The  coast  swarms  with 
amphibious  animals  oi  the  seal  kind,  known  by  the  vulgar 
names  of  sea-lion,  sea-elephant,  and  sea-cow ;  but,  above  all, 
with  the  common  seal :  the  traffic  to  be  derived  from  these 
in  skins,  oil,  &c.,  could  not  bat  be  lucrative.  To  this  may 
be  added  the  whale-fishery,  both  the  black  and  spermaceti 
whales  being  found  in  the  North  Pacific^  znd  from  which 
large  supplies  of  oil  and  cetine  may  always  be  obtained. 

Ureat  advantages  would  be  derived  by  carrying  on  this 
trade  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific :  not  only  would  the 
demoralizing  e£fect  of  so  long  an  absence  from  home, 
usually  three  years,  to  which  the  whale-fishers  are  now 
subject,  be  avoided,  but  also  the  expenses  attending  the 
outfit  and  maintenance  of  such  large  vessels  as  are  necessary 
for  the  trade  at  present ;  for  by  building  them  on  the  spot, 
a  great  proportion  of  their  first  cost  would  be  saved. 

About  twenty  whales  were  killed  annually  in  the  straits 
of  Juan  de  Fuca.  Vancouver,  in  the  montn  of  June,  met 
with  numbers  in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia;  and  De  Mofras  places 
the  new  whaling-ground  from  the  equator  to  the  Aleutian 
Archipelago,  parallel  to  the  coast  of  North  America.  Lieut. 
Wilkes  makes  the  parallels  30°  south  and  north  the  princi- 
pal grounds  in  the  Pacific  in  direct  lines  irom  Asia  to 
America ;  the  coast  of  South  America  from  lat  5**  S.  to  40°  N. 
off  California ;  and  the  entire  line  of  Japanese  and  Aleutian 
Islands ;  so  that  the  harbours  of  the  Oregon  are  most  ad- 
mirablv  situated  with  respect  to  the  northern  grounds,  as 
New  Zealand  is  to  the  southern. 

The  causes  which  he  assigns  for  the  choice  of  these 
localities  by  the  whale  are  important,  as  they  go  far  to 
prove  that  these  grounds  will  never  be  deserted.  He 
thinks  he  has  established  as  a  fact,  "  that  the  course  of  the 
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£reat  currents  of  the  ocean,  sweeping  with  them  the  proper 
food  of  the  great  cetaceous  animals,  dbterraines  not  only  the 
places  to  which  they  are  in  the  hahit  of  resorting,  hut  the 
seasons  at  which  they  are  to  be  found  frequenting  them.'^ 
His  theory,  based  upon  observations  made  during  his 
extended  and  circuitous  exploring  voyage,  is  this,  that 
towards  the  western  sides  of  the  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and 
Indian  Oceans,  streams  of  heated  water,  making  their  way 
from  low  to  high  latitudes,  prevail.  Those  in  the  two 
northern  oceans  become  easterly,  setting  towards  the 
opposite  continent,  causing,  beyond  all  question,  the  com- 
paratively equable  and  elevated  temperature  that  is  found 
on  their  western  coasts,  and  which  so  peculiarly  distin- 
guishes the  climate  of  the  British  Islands.  To  keep  up  the 
equilibrium  of  the  ocean,  the  body  of  water  thus  thrown 
from  the  equator  towards  the  poles  must,  after  being  cooled 
and  rendered  more  dense  in  higher  latitudes,  return  towards 
the  equator ;  and  the  mode  in  which  at  first  sight  it  might 
be  expected  to  do  this  is  by  currents  wholly  submarine,  but 
the  influence  of  the  returning  water  is  felt  on  the  surface 
also :  tne  meeting  of  these  currents  form  nuclei,  by  check- 
ing, modifying,  and  changing  their  rapidity  and  progress. 
By  this  method  it  would  appear  that  the  Creator  has  made 
provision  for  regulating  the  fluid  mass  of  the  ocean  "in  its 
endless  gyrations,  seeking  to  attain  an  equilibrium  it  never 
reaches,"  at  the  sametime,  and  by  the  same  course,  distri- 
buting the  excess  of  the  tropical  heats  throughout  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe,  and  bringing  towards  the  equator  the 
icy  masses  which  would  otherwise  accumulate  in  the  frozen 
zones.  But  the  favourite  food  of  the  sperm-whale  is  the 
gelatinous  medussa ;  and  experience  proves  that  the  temper- 
ature of  water  around  the  ice  in  the  Arctic  Seas  makes 
them  their  favourite  abode.  Their  powers  of  locomotion  are 
feeble,  and  confined  principally  to  rising  and  sinking  at 
pleasure.  If,  therefore,  currents  exist,  they  will  be  carried 
by  them  irom  it;  and  in  their  passage  through  lower 
latitudes,  will  exert  this  power  to  continue  in  the  low 
temperature  of  water  which  they  prefer.  In  tiact,  the  natural 
laws  which  govern  the  medusas  and  the  denser  water  coin- 
cide. When  this  happens,  the  sperm  whale  leaves  the  high 
latitudes,  and  follows  in  quest  of  food.  Upon  inquiry  we 
find  that  the  currents  commence  at  the  period  when  the 
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moluscffi  are  most  numerous,  and  also  that  the  nuclei  of  the 
currents  correspond  closely  with  the  known  whaling 
grounds. 

The  time  of  the  whales  appearing  in  the  North  Pacific, 
off  Japan  and  California  northward,  is  from  May  to 
November. 

Now  the  route  indicated   by   this   theory   for  whaling 
vessels  from  the  United  States  is,   in  the   beginning    of 
summer,  to  take  the  route  round  Cape  Horn,  and  taking  the 
various  "  grounds ',  in  their  route,  will  spend  the  ensuing 
summer  on  the  North  Facific   ground   above    mentioned. 
Now,  it  ia  obvious  that  the  plan  to  be  adopted  is  to  follow 
the  cunent ;  therefore  any   accidental   delay   may   be    of 
serious  consequence,  and  so  it  is  often  found.    The  advan- 
tage, therefore,  of  being  on  the  spot,  and  subject    to   no 
delay,  cannot  be  over  estimated ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  out  of  the  first  eighteeen  months  of  the  cruise   two 
mont)is  are  probably  spent  recruiting  at  Peru  or  Chili,  and 
perhaps  three  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  expense  so  in- 
curred must  be  a  serious  deduction  from  the  profits,  besides 
the  benefits  derivable  to  the  masters  and  owners  from  having 
a  moral  &nd  trustworthy  crew,  one  indeed  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  estimated.     The  advantage  to  the  sailors  them- 
■elves,  by  depriving  them  of  their  chief  incentive  to  im- 
ibiornlity,  and  releasing  the  natives  of  the  islands   of  the 
Facific  from  their  their  evil  influence,  and  removing  a  great 
scandal  from  the  profession   of  Christianity — these   con- 
siderations combine  to  persuade  that  a  whaling  station  on 
the  western  coast  of  America  would  be  most  valuable, 
especially  to  the  natives  who  may  first  establish  it. 

Of  this  profitable  trade  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
possess  at  present  all  but  a  monopoly.  Their  whaling  fleet 
consists  oi  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  vessels,  most  of 
them  of  four  hundred  tons  burden,  and  amounting  in  all  to 
one  hundred  thousand  tons.  The  majority  of'tbem  cruise 
in  the  Pacific.  It  requires  between  fifteen  thousand  and  six- 
teen thousand  men  to  man  them.  Their  value  is  estimated  at 
twenty -five  million  dollars,  yielding  an  annual  return  of  five 
million,  or  twenty  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  oil  imported 
IB  about  four  hundred  thousand  barrels,  of  which  one  half 
is  sperm. 
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Bespecting  the  importaaoe  of  this  trade,  Mr.  Wilkes  re- 
marks— "  The  number  of  ^hose  on  shore  to  whom  this 
branch  of  business  gives  employment  will  readily  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  crews." 

When  we  add  to  this  profitable  occupation  for  many 
persons,  the  value  of  the  domestic  products  consumed  by 
them,  and  the  benefit  that  is  thus  conferred  upon  both  our 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests,  the  importance  of 
this  branch  of  business  will  appear  greatly  enchanced. 

By  a  large  majority  of  persons  it  is  believed  that  the 
whale  fishery  is  a  mere  lottery,  in  which  success  is  more 
Owing  to  good  luck  than  good  management.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  entertain  such  an  opinion  are  in  error.  There  is 
perhaps  no  employment  on  the  ocean  where  a  sound  judg- 
ment is  more  necessary,  and  no  business  whose  success  de- 
pends more  on  the  experience,  enterprise,  and  industry  of 
the  commander,  than  that  of  whaling. 

The  whaling  fleet  of  the  United  States  has  been  stated  as 
six  hundred  and  seventy-five  vessels.  That  of  England  and 
her  colonies  may  be  considered  as  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Alexander  Simpson  on 
the  subject,  with  reference  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  are 
equally  appropriate  to  the  west  coast  of  America.  "  The 
formation  of  a  British  colony  in  the  very  centre  of  the  tishei-y, 
which  would  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  the  cruising 
vessels,  and  whence  the  oil  could  be  shipped  to  market  soon 
after  it  has  been  taken,  would  secure  for  England  a  large 
share  of  this  valuable  branch  of  trade,  and  obviate  many  of 
its  present  evils.  Thirteen  whaling  vessels  (of  whose  fish- 
ings I  have  a  record),  which  sailed  from  the  port  of 
Hoolulu,  in  the  spring  of  1842,  procured,  during  their 
summer  cruize,  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  tons  of 
spermaceti,  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five  tons  of  black 
oil ;  these  cruises  averaged  or;*,  hundred  and  sixty-five  days, 
and  the  value  of  their  fishing  4500^  per  vessel."  These 
thirteen  include  English  i\nd  American,  and  are  rather 
below  than  above  the  usual  success.  The  evils  to  which  he 
refers,  and  which  have  been  idready  alluded  to,  are  con- 
sequent on  the  distance  of  the  ship's  port  from  the  fishing 
grounds,  and  the  time  which  on  that  account  the  vessels  are 
absent,  and  perhaps  not  a  little  on  the  share  which  all  hands 
take  in  the  interest  and  profits  of  the  voyage  ;  giving  it  all 
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excitement,  as  well  as  the  uncertainty  of  gambling,  and 
in  consequence  personal  skill  is  all  that  is  required  in  the 
officers:  and  among  them  are  many  reckless  characters^ 
who,  in  the  excitement  of  the  voyage  and  dissipation  of  the 
time  spent  on  shore,  seek  to  dissipate  the  recollection  of 
their  former  lives. 

Besides  the  whale  fishery,  that  on  the  banks  and  coast  ia 
important.  Cod,  halibut,  and  herring  are  found  in  pro- 
fusion, and  sturgeon  near  the  shore  and  mouths  of  riyera. 
Already  the  salmon  fishery,  which,  among  the  Indians,  has 
been  described,  affords  not  only  a  supply  for  home  consump- 
tion, but  is  an  article  of  commerce,  being  sent  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  ;  they  are  also  supplied  to  the  Russian  settlements, 
according  to  contract. 

The  land  affords  even  now  exports  of  cattle,  wool,  hides, 
and  tallow,  as  well  as  salted  meat,  beef  and  pork,  wheat, 
barley,  and  Indian  com,  apples  and  timber.  Of  these,  all 
are  sent  to  the  i3andwich  Islands,  some  to  California,  and 
hides  and  wool  have  been  sent  to  England.  Those  exports 
are  principally  in  connection  with  the  Puget*s  Inlet  A.gri* 
cultural  Society,  of  whose  farms  some  account  has  been 
given. 

This  Company,  originally  formed  of  servants  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company — its  charter,  and  consequently  its 
capital,  being  confined  to  trade  with  the  Indians — nominally, 
it  nas  a  capital  of  500,0002 ,  but  its  available  capital  is  onl^ 
200,000/.  The  Company  has  imported  cattle  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  live  stock  from  England,  and  is  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  profitable  trade  through  the  medium  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  with  the  Bussians  at  Sitka,  in 
supplying  their  settlements  with  fiour,  butter,  cheese,  &q.  ; 
as  well  as  with  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  California. 

The  woods  of  Oregon  present  another  fertile  source  of 
national  wealth,  not  less  important  from  the  size  than 
variety  of  the  timber  they  contain.  Fine  of  several  kinds, 
cedar,  spruce,  oak,  ash,  birch,  beech,  maple,  arbor  vit»,  and 
ethers.  The  hard  wood  is  sufficient  for  ship-building,  but 
the  enormous  pines  of  the  western  districts  have  excited 
universal  admiration,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
wood  of  the  larger  trees  is  of  a  coarser  texture  and  much 
less  durable  than  the  comparatively  smaller  growth  of  the 
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mountains.  The  growth  of  timber  of  all  sorts  in  the  neigh-^ 
bourhood  of  the  harbours  in  the  de  Fuca  Straits  adds  much 
to  their  value  as  a  naval  and  commercial  station,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  western  coast  will  supply  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  with  timber  of  all  kinds,  as  the  eastera 
does  the  Bermudas  and  West  Indies,  and  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  that  trade  can  doubt  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  this. 

But  the  necessity  which  is  gradually  developing  itself  for 
steam-fleets  in  the  Pacific  will  open  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  west  coast  of  America,  in  the  rich  mea- 
sures of  coal  with  which  it  abounds.  It  is  found  in  the 
whole  western  district,  but  principally  shews  itself  above  the 
surface  on  the  north  part  of  Vancouver's  Island.  Mr.  Duna 
gives  a  curious  account  of  its  discovery,  at  least  by  white- 
men.  It  happened  when  he  was  trader  and  interpreter  in 
the  Beaver,  the  Company's  steam  trading  vessel,  under  Mr. 
Finlayson,  as  chief  factor.  He  says :  "  The  cause  of  the 
discovery  was  as  curious  as  the  discovery  itself  was  impor- 
tant. Some  of  the  natives  at  Fort  M'Loughlin  having,  on 
coming  to  the  fort  to  traffic,  observed  coal  burning  in  the 
furnace  of  the  blacksmiths ;  and  in  their  natural  spirit  of 
curiosity  made  several  inquiries  about  it,  they  were  told  it 
was  the  best  kind  of  fuel,  and  that  it  was  brought  over  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  six  months'  journey.  They  looked  sur-^ 
prised,  and  in  spite  of  their  habitual  gravity,  laughed  and 
capered  about.  The  servants  of  the  fort  were  surprised  at' 
their  unusual  antics,  and  inquired  the  cause.  The  Indians- 
explained,  saying  that  they  had  changed  in  a  great  measure . 
their  opinion  of  the  white  men,  whom  they  thought  endowed 
by  the  Great  Spirit,  with  the  power  of  effecting  great  and 
useful  objects,  as  it  is  evident  they  were  not  then  influenced 
by  his  wisdom  in  bringing  fuel  such  a  vast  distance,  and  at 
so  much  cost.  They  then  pointed  out  where  it  could  be 
found  of  the  richest  quality  close  to  the  surface,  rising  in 
hillocks,  and  requiring  very  little  labour  to  dig  it  out.  This 
intelligence  having  been  reported  at  Fort  Vancouver,  we- 
received  instructions  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  and 
exploration.  Mr.  Finlayson,  with  a  part  of  the  crew,  went- 
on  shore,  and  after  some  inquiries,  and  a  small  distributioa 
of  rewards,  found  from  the  natives  that  the  original  account 
given  at  Fort  M*Loughlin  was  true.    The  coal  turned  out- 
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to  be  of  excellent  quality,  ronning  in  eztensiye  fields,  and 
even  in  clumpy  mounds,  and  most  easily  worked  all  along 
that  part  of  the  country.  The  natives  were  anxious  that  we 
should  employ  them  to  work  the  coal ;  to  this  we  consented 
and  agreed  to  give  them  a  certain  sum  for  each  large  box, — 
the  natives  being  so  numerous  and  labour  so  cheap,  for  us  to 
attempt  to  work  the  coal  would  have  been  madness." 

To  these  sources  of  commercial  and  national  wealth  must 
be  added  the  minerals.  These  we  have  described  as  lyine 
generally  to  the  west  of  the  Cascade  Bange, — iron,  lea{ 
tin,  and  to  the  north,  near  the  Russian  settlements,  copper, 
but  as  the  veins  have  never  been  worked,  little  can  be  said 
either  as  to  quality  or  quantity. 

The  mountains  and  sea  coasts  produce  granite,  slate, 
sandstone,  and  in  the  interior  Oolites.  Limestone  is  plenti- 
fnl,  and  to  the  north  most  easily  worked,  and  very  rich  in 
colour.  Add  to  this  the  salt  mines  which  might  be  opened 
near  the  Snowy  Mountains,  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth 
that  nothing  can  be  wanting  to  civilized  life  which  is  not 
found  in  profusion  in  this  favoured  district. 
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Although  it  is  not  the  intention  to  enter  on  the  thorny 
paths  of  political  controversy,  yet,  in  accordance  with  the 
ohjects  of  this  work,  it  may  be  expected  that  some  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  geographical  relations  and  consequent 
comparative  value  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory in  connection  with  the  propositions  that  have  been 
made  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  by  the  parties  con- 
cerned. It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  such  considerations 
entered  more  frequently  into  treaties  respecting  boundary 
lines,  and  that  they  were  not  so  commonly  formed  according 
to  mere  temporary  or  extraneous  interest ;  or  as  if  to  save 
the  trouble  and  thought  such  a  course  would  require,  and 
forgetful  of  the  abiding  character  of  the  geographical,  i.  e., 
the  natural  features  of  a  country,  by  running  an  arbitrary 
line  across  the  map,  severing,  as  is  almost  certain  to  be  the 
case,  interests  most  closely  connected  by  nature,  and  redu- 
cing, if  not  entirely  destroying,  the  value  of  perhaps  other- 
wise important  tracts  of  country.  Such  a  line  on  the  east 
of  the  Eocky  Mountains  now  separates  the  sources  of  the 
northern  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  from  their  mouths,  and 
consequently  from  all  connection  with  that  river ;  while 
with  still  stranger  perversity  it  cuts  off  not  only  the  Moose 
River  from  the  main  stream  of  the  Assiniboin,  but  far  the 
more  considerable  portion  of  the  Red  River  from  their 
united  waters,  which  fall  into  Lake  Winnipeg — an  example 
forcibly  illustrative  of  the  absurdity  of  a  system  which  it  is 
desired  to  perpetuate  in  the  west,  and  which,  if  carried  out 
would  be  followed  by  perhaps  even  greater  inconveniences 
and  inconsistencies. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
value  of  water  power,  which  is  more  frequently  found  on  the 
head-waters  of  the  tributaries  of  the  larger  rivers,  is,  especi- 
ally if  used  for  sawing,  entirely  dependent  on  the  facility 
which  the  streams  themselves  afford  for  carrying  the  produce 
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of  the  mills  to  market.  This  every  one  who  has  travelled 
in  America  must  be  fully  aware  of.  lu  such  cases,  there- 
fore, the  cutting  off  the  upper  waters  of  a  stream  from  the 
lower  by  a  boundary  line  must  neutralize  any  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  their  possession  ;  and  if,  as  is  most  probable 
the  floods  which  some  years  since  did  so  much  damage  in 
the  Bed  Kiver  district  were  caused  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  Missouri  into  the  Moose  Biver,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  hereafter,  on  the  occurrence  of  such  a  calamity,  it  might 
€ause  a  collision  of  interests,  one  party  desiring  that  the 
surplus  waters  should  find  an  outlet  in  that  direction,  and 
the  other  naturally  anxious  that  they  should  be  kept  in  their 
proper  channel. 

It  may  be  concluded,  from  the  description  already  given 
of  the  Oregon  territory,  that  Sir  George  Simpson's  opinion, 
as  expressed  in  the  account  given  by  him  in  his  letter  to  Sir 
Henry  Felly  on  the  renewal  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
oharter,  respecting  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time, 
and  which  has  been  printed  by  order  of  parliament  with  the 
other  papers  relating  to  it,  is  substantially  correct,   viz., 
that  the  only  part  of  it  north  of  the  Columbia  at  present 
valuable  for  any  purpose  except  the  fur  trade  is  between 
that  river  and  Frazer's  including,   of  course,   the  lands 
surrounding  Admiralty  Inlet,  Fuget's  Sound,  &c.     In  this 
tract  is  contained  all  the  land  in  the  country  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion, the  more  northern  parts  of  New  Caledonia  affording 
little  else  but  mountain  and  flood,  rock  and  water ;  and 
although  they  may  hereafter  support  a  hardv  population 
similar  to  that  of  other  highland  districts,  they  offer  no 
advantages  to  tempt  the  settler,  and  must  ever  be  in  a  great 
measure  dependent  on  the  more  favoured  districts  to  the 
south,  where  we  have  seen  fertile  land  of  every  description 
is  not  wanting,  whether  rich  arable,  as  on  the  coast  district, 
or  abundant  pasture  on  the  plains,  not  to  mention  the 
tobacco  to  be  found  on  the  more  elevated  table-lands,  the 
heavy  growth  of  the  forests,  or  the  universality  of  edible 
roots.     Already  exporting,  as  it  does,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  its  fertility  is  beyond  doubt ;  and 
although  there  may  be  disputes  as  to  its  comparative  amount 
— whether  we,  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  esteem  it  more  fertile  by 
three  limes  than  the  United  States,  or  with  others,  con- 
sider it  less  so  than  Canada — there  can  be  none  as  to  its 
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capabilities  for  supporting  a  large  population  in  ease  and 
comfort,  with  the  enjoymenb  of  every  necessary,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

It  has  been  remarked,  also,  that  the  maritime  advantages 
of  the  country  are  concentered  in  the  Strait  of  Juan  do 
Puca  and  Admiralty  Inlet ;  and  that  Fuget's  Sound,  from 
its  contiguity  to  the  Columbia  by  the  Cowelitz,  and  to 
Oray's  Bay  by  the  Ghikelis,  as  well  as  to  the  strait,  must 
form  the  centre  of  the  commercial  as  well  as  the  agricul- 
tural energies  of  the  west;  and  nothing  so  satisfactorily 
establishes  this  importance  of  the  southern  waters  of  the 
inland  navigation  as  the  inconvenience,  to  say  the  least,  of  the 
northern  channels,  blocked  up,  as  we  have  seen  them  to  be^ 
by  rocks  and  islands,  and  impeded  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
tides. 

The  situation  of  Ports  Discovery  and  Hudson,  in  the 
angle  between  the  Strait  and  Admiralty  Inlet,  over  which 
they  haye  consequently  the  entire  command,  should  also  be 
remembered. 

The  value  of  these  ports  as  a  naval  station  has  already 
been  stated;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  though  Mr. 
Wilkes  fully  confirms  Vancouver's  opinion  of  Port  Discovery 
he  is  all  but  silent  respecting  Port  Hudson,  which  our  great 
navigator  preferred  before  it.  This  silence  may  be  signifi- 
cant, for  he  not  only  corroborates  Vancouver's  expressions 
^euerally,  but  asserts  particularly  that  be  ventures  nothing 
in  sayine  that  no  other  country  possesses  such  waters :  and 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  only  remark  he  makes  is,  that 
on  the  table-land  opposite  the  entrance,  and  consequently 
between  Ports  Discovery  and  Hudson,  is  an  admirable  site 
for  a  town ;  but  observing,  with  respect  to  Port  Discovery, 
that  Protection  Island  is  so  situated  as  to  make  good  its 
appellation,  having  the  entire  command  of  both  entrances  to 
it. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  cession  of  the  country 
south  of  Frazer's  river  would  include  that  which  contains 
within  itself  both  the  commercial  and  agricultural  impor- 
tance of  the  territory ;  and  it  remains  to  be  inquired  how 
far  these  considerations  have  formed  an  element  of  the 
calculations  which  have  resulted  in  the  offers  made  by  the 
contending  parties  for  the  settlement  of  their  ^^ispute ;  and 
although  this  is  presented  naturally  to  the  m^ad  as  con- 
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nectod  im mediately  with  tk©  objects  of  the  present  work,  its 
importance  aa  a  general  consideration  should  not  be  over- 
looked: for,  as  abstract  right  appears  to  have  been 
abandoned  as  a  means  of  deciding  the  question,  how  can  it 
be  settled  except  on  a  basis  of  reciprocal  advantage  ? 

The  truth,  therefoi»e,  which  is  now  involved  is,  not  one  of 
right  or  title,  but  of  commercial  necessitj  and  national 
interest. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  claims  of  the  two 
countries  are  distinctj  both  in  quality  and  extent ;  for  while 
the  Uuited  States  now  claim  the  entire  territory,  G-reat 
Britain  has  never  (though  professing  a  belief  in  1: 3r  just 
title  to  the  whole)  made  any  endeavour  to  obtain  more  than 
a  part.     The  difficulty  ia  to  apportion  it. 

All  the  former  offers  of  the  diplomatists  who  have  at 
various  times  attempted  a  settlement  of  this  question, 
resolve  themselves  into  those  which  were  last  made  by 
Messrs.  Gallatin  and  Canning,  and  to  them  the  moderate 
men  in  both  countries  seem  desirous  to  recur,  and  of  them 
alo?ie  therefore  will  it  be  necessary  to  take  any  notice,  more 
especially  as  the  entire  political  aspect  of  the  question, 
whether  of  right  by  discovery,  treaty,  international  law,  or 
custom,  has  been  so  ably  argued  by  Messrs.  Falconer  aod 
Wallace,  aud  now  also  by  T3r.  Twiss,  that  the  moderation, 
to  say  no  more,  of  the  British  Government  in  its  demands, 
no  less  than  its  desire  to  pr^'  rve  peace,  and  permit  every 
reasonable  advantage  to  the  United  States  (even  at  much 
aacrifice),  must  be  most  evident  to  all. 

The  ^^riginal  offer  of  (^l-reat  Britain  was  to  carry  the 
boundary  along  the  49th  parallel  of  latituvie,  which  separates 
the  territories  of  the  two  nations  from  the  Lakes  of  the 
JRocky  Mountains,  until  it  should  strike  the  waters  of  Mac 
Gillivray's  river,  and  then  follow  the  coUiSe  of  that  river 
and  the  Columbia  to  the  sea,  retaining  the  freedom  of  navi- 
gating the  Columbia;  and  as  by  this  arrangement  it  was 
considered  that  the  United  States  would  have  no  harbour 
on  the  coast — that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  being,  as 
has  been  shown,  of  very  little  value — a  detached  territory, 
from  Bullfinches  Harbour  to  Hood's  Canal,  of  course  in- 
cluding Ports  Discovery  and  Hudsn,  \/as  subsequently 
added., 
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On  the  part  of  the  United  States  it  was  proposed  that 
parrallel  forty -nine  should  be  the  boundary  across  Van- 
couver's Island  to  the  Pacific,  and  that  the  navigation  of 
the  Columbia  should  be  common  to  both  nations;  but,  in 
order  to  give  Great  Britian  a  harbour  in  the  Strait  of  Fuca, 
the  south  part  of  Vancouver'?  Island,  which  that  lino  would 
have  cut  off,  was  offered  to  i-**r  in  addition ;   but,  subse- 

?uently,  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  was  reserved  to  the 
Tnited  States. 

These  offers  respectively  Great  Britain  could  not,  and 
the  United  States  would  not  accept.  The  reasons  will  be 
apparent,  on  a  geographical  consideration  of  their  several 
tendencies. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  map,  that  by  her  own 
offer  Great  Britain  would  deprive  her  subjects  of  the  posts 
and  farms  occupied  by  them  south  of  MacGillivray's  and 
the  Coiambia  rivers,  viz.  Forts  George,  Umqua,  Hall, 
Boisee,  NezperceS;  Colville,  Kootonais,  Spokane,  and  Flat- 
head, all  of  which  are  of  considerable  relative  importance. 
The  land  under  cultivation  at  Fort  Bolville,  which  supplies 
all  the  northern  posts  ;  the  farms  at  Wappatoo  Island  ;  the 
Wallamette  and  Fallatry  plains,  the  value  and  extent  of 
which  have  already  been  described  and  in  addition  to  those 
already  in  occupation,  the  fertile  vallies  of  the  Flatiiead 
and  Spokane  Bivers  and  Lakes,  as  well  as  the  plains 
between  the  main  fork  of  the  Columbia,  concessions  which 
might  be  thought  sufficient,  \(hen  it  is  considered  that 
she  never  hesitated  to  allow  to  the  United  States  the 
possession  of  the  southern — the  richest  part — the  so-called 
Garden  of  Oregon,  viz.,  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Wallamette, 
Umqua,  and  Ciamet,  resigning,  as  she  would  thus  do,  of  her 
own  accord,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  cultivateable  land 
in  the  country  ;  but  when  to  this  is  added  the  detached 
territory  which  she  subsequently  offered,  it  may  well  excite 
surprise  that  any  government  should  be  willing  to  add  to 
the  loss  of  the  agricultural  that  of  the  commercial  advan- 
tages which  its  possession  would  afford. 

A  glance  at  the  position,  and  remembrance  of  the  opinions 
expressed  respecting  Ports  Discovery  and  Hudson  by  Van- 
couver, and  confirmed  by  others,  will  afford  sufficient  proof 
that  they  are  the  keys  of  the  inland  navigation,  command- 
ing not  only  the  entrance  to  Hood's  Canal,  but  of  Admi- 
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ralitj  Inlet,  and  consequently  Puget*s  Sound,  and  neutraliz- 
ing any  adrantages  to  be  derived  from  its  possession ;  and 
that  it  was  not  without  some,  if  not  sufficient  knowledge  of 
this,  thai  the  offer  was  made,  is  evident  from  the  ezpressiont 
used  by  her  Commissioners,  Messrs.  Huskisson  and  Adding- 
ton,  in  their  statement. 

**  Great  Britain,  on  her  part,  offers  to  make  the  river  the 
boundary,  each  country  retaining  the  bank  of  the  river 
contiguous  to  its  own  territories,  and  the  navigation  of  it 
remaining  for  ever  free  and  open,  upon  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  to  both  nations." 

''  To  carry  into  effect  this  proposal,  on  one  part  Great 
Britain  would  have  to  give  up  ports  and  settlements  south 
of  the  Columbia.  On  the  part  of  the  United  States  there 
could  be  no  reciprocal  withdrawing  from  actual  occupation, 
as  there  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  single  American 
citizen  settled  north  of  the  Columbia  (this  was  in  a.d.  1826), 
The  United  States  decline  to  accede  to  this  proposal,  even 
when  Great  BritaiQ  has  added  to  it  the  furtner  offer  of 
most  excellent  harbour  and  an  extensive  tract  of  country  on 
the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca — a  sacrifice  tendered  in  the 
spirit  of  accomodation,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  final  adjust- 
ment of  all  differences  ;  but  which,  having  been  made  in  this 
spirit,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  in  any  degree  recognising 
A  claim  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  or  as  at  all  im- 
pairing the  existing  right  of  Great  Britain  over  the  port  and 
territory  in  question," 

Such  being  the  losses  which  would  have  been  consequent 
on  the  acceptance  of  the  British  ofter,  those  which  would 
have  been  added  to  them  by  adopting  the  proposal  of  the 
United  States  are  sufficiently  evident.  Let  the  expression 
used  by  Sir  George  Simpson  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  the 
cultivateable  land  lies  south  of  Frazer's  Biver,  and  then  let 
the  eye  be  carried  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  and  it  will 
be  seen  how  much  of  it  would  be  left  to  Great  Britain. 
Fort  Okanagan,  with  its  little  fertile  district  of  alluvial  soil, 
would  be  added  to  the  list,  and  the  oulv  harbour 
retained  on  the  continental  shore  would  be  the  mouth  of 
Frazer's  Biver,  in  itself  of  no  importance  (the  river  being 
as  has  been  observed,  too  rapid  and  too  much  obstructed  for 
navigation),  and  that  accessible  only  by  the  narrow  and 
difficult,  if  not  dangerous,  northern  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
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Georgia,  while  not  only  would  the  Columbia  Biver  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Americans,  from  Port  Okanagan,  which 
commands  the  Northern  branches,  to  the  sea,  but  the  entire 
harbours  of  the  south  of  Juan  de  Euca  Strait.  Ports 
Hudson  and  Discovery,  Possession  Sound,  Port  Orchard, 
Puget'a  Sound,  as  well  ab  Hood's  Canal  and  Bullfinches' 
Harbour,  would,  with  the  fertile  plains  adjoining  them,  be 
in  their  hands,  and  the  British  and  their  Canadian  brethren 
be  virtually  excluded  from  all  connection  with  the  Pacific 
south  of  latitude  fifty-two.  Of  what  value  the  intermediate 
country  would  be  to  her,  except  as  a  sufficient  separation 
from  such  neighbours,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  ft  is  not 
surprisiugv  therefore,  that  the  monopoly  thus  claimed  by  the 
United  States  o?er  the  entire  valuable  part  of  the  Oregon 
territory  should  have  put  an  end  for  the  present  to  all 
negociations  concerning  it,  though  it  may  well  excite  our 
admiration  that  this  country  and  her  ministers  should,  after 
such  moderation,  have  been  insulted  by  expressions  and 
insinuations  with  which  American  publications  on  the  sub- 
ject so  much  abound,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a  very 
moderate  example : — 

"The  consideration  of  the  maritime  advantages  of  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Strait  of  Fuca  and  ?uget's  Sound 
suggests  a  pretty  forcible  view  of  the  remarkable  liberality  of 
Great  Britain's  ofier  of  the  Columbia  as  a  line  of  com- 
promise. Tiiis,  while  it  secures  to  her  every  navigable 
narbour,  does  not  leave  us  one  " 

With  reference  to  the  country  east  of  the  main  fork  of 
the  river,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  on  the  plains  of  this 
district  it  is  that  the  horse  more  particularly  abounds  ;  and 
that,  with  respect  to  the  abandonment  of  them,  and 
especially  ot  the  Flathead  country,  a  question  of  morality  as 
well  as  of  interest  is  involved. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Indians  inhabiting  it  are  of  a  far 
more  civilized  character,  or,  at  least,  far  more  capable  of 
civilization,  than  those  of  the  coast  or  northern  districts  ; 
and  that  ur.  '^er  the  influence  of  American  missionaries  they 
are  improving  in  social  condition,  if  in  nothing  else :  never- 
theless they  are  yet  in  a  great  measure  dependent  o\i  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  many  necessaries  of  life,  and 
still  consider  them  the  rulers  of  the  country,  if  not  its  law- 
ful possessors ;  they  therefore  trust  to  them  and  in  them  to 
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Oi'eat  Britian  (perhaps  not  unmindful  of  the  conduct  of  the 
United  States  to  their  bretbem  on  the  east  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains)  for  protection  and  support ;  thej  have  prospered 
under  our  rule,  and  seem  to  afford  a  prospect  of  being 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  their  race,  and  likely  to 
preserve  their  identity,  even  under  the  supremacy  of  the 
white  man.  How  then  shall  we  leave  them  to  the  un> 
certain  fate  attendant  on  the  cession  of  their  country  to  the 
United  States,  the  probable  chances  of  a  war  of  extermin- 
ation, and  the  certainty  that  individual  settlers,  seeking 
each  his  own  livelihood  from  agriculture,  can  ever  be  to 
them,  in  the  day  of  adversity,  what  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  has  been,  relieving  their  wants  and  supplying 
their  necessities  when  a  return  was  impossible.  Nor  shoula 
the  enmity  be  forgotten,  which,  lurking  in  their  bosoms 
against  the  American  free  trappers,  breaks  out  when  oppor- 
tunity offers,  as  we  have  seen  Fremont  witnessing,  and 
which  has  so  essentially  contributed  to  render  any  attempt 
to  establish  trading  ports  in  the  Oregon  by  them  always 
abortive ;  nor  the  probability  that  in  despair  they  might 
unite  with  the  Blackfeet  and  other  border  tribes  in  a  war 
of  retaliation  and  revenge,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  our 
own  frontiers  might  in  the  end  be  considerable  sufferers. 
But  on  higher  considerations,  surely  if  St.  Paul  was  debtor 
not  to  the  Jews  only,  but  to  the  barbarians,  how  much 
more  are  we  debtors  to  those  who  have  so  loi  g  considered 
themselves  the  allies,  if  not  the  subjects,  of  Great  Britian. 

It  is  not  then  impossible  that  had  these  things  been 
taken  fairly  into  consideration  no  such  offer  as  that  alluded 
to  would  have  been  made  by  the  British  Gv>vernment :  but 
m  addition  to  these  particulars  there  a?^  some  general 
geographical  considerations  which  miHi»ti#  6troiigly  against 
it. 

It  has  been  shewn  that  nortl)  of  It^ughton's  Archipelagv>, 
perhaps  from  Mount  Stephen,  a  confused  mountain  chain 
runs  north-west  to  the  southern  points  of  the  Babine  and 
Peak  Eanges,  separating  Frazer's  Kiver  and  its  tributariets 
as  they  do  the  Unijah  or  Peace  River,  its  tributariejs  and 
the  head  wateis  of  the  Mackenzie  RiveP;  from  tbo  rivt»r8 
falling  into  the  Pacific,  thus  dividing  the  country  through 
which  they  flow  from  the  Oregon  territory,  properly  so 
called,  excepting  at  the   Table   Lands,  in  which  all   these 
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rivers  have  their  sources,  and  affording  no  access  to  the  sea 
between  the  parallels  49  ^o  and  51i<>,  so  that  it  must  be  a 
considerable  period  before  any  intimate  connexion  can  exist 
between  settlers  in  these  districts  ;  and  it  may  well  become 
a  question  whether  there  is  any  probability  of  their  being 
inhabited,  if  disconnecter^  by  any  circumstance  from  the 
more  fertile  districts  of  the  south,  and  the  supplies  which 
may  so  easily  be  conveyed  to  them  from  thence  by  sea.  It 
is  remarkable  also,  that  on  the  south,  las  has  been  observed 
the  Great  Salt  plains  between  the  Snowy  Mountain  ranges 
confine  the  cultivateable  part  of  California  to  the  compar- 
atively narrow  strip  between  their  western  range  aud  the 
Pacific,  so  that  it  is  cut  off  from  all  connexion  with  the  east, 
except  by  the  valley  of  the  Colorado,  while  it  is  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  Southern  Oregon  by  that  of  the  Sacra- 
mento. Its  excellent  harbours,  especially  San  Francisco,  seem 
to  offer  a  more  fitting  outlet  for  its  produce  than  those  to  the 
north.  This  the  Americans  percoiving,  are  not  remiss  in 
their  endeavours  to  annex  that  country  as  they  have  already 
done  the  Texas !  and  if  political  speculations  could  here  be 
indulged  in,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  an 
arrangement  which  reserved  the  ports  north  of  the  Colum- 
bia to  Great  Britain,  giving  those  ot'  California  to  the 
United  States,  would  be  most  advantageous  to  both  parties, 
and  might  probably  be  effected  without  trouble  or  opposition 
from  Mexico,  whose  hold  on  that  province  has  loag  since 
been  relaxed.  This  would,  however,  be  out  of  place  here  ; 
but  the  intimate  connection  oi'  the  future  destinies  of  the 
Oregon  and  California  may  excuse  the  remark  that  the  value 
of  San  Francisco  as  a  naval  station  has  probably  been  very 
much  overrated  :  indeed,  if  Vancouver  may  be  credited — 
and  his  opinion  should  be  sufficient  authority — it  would 
seem  that  the  united  harbours  of  Port  Dwcoverv  and 
Hudson  have  some  considerable  advantages  over  it ;  its  very 
size,  some  thirty  miles  long  by  ten  in  its  widest  and  four  ta 
its  narrowest  part,  renders  it  mconvient,  especially  as  ita 
onormous  area  of  some  two  hundred  square  miles  is  two- 
thirds  of  it  unavailable,  being  choked  with  sand  and  mud, 
reducing  it  to  about  seventy  miles,  extended  over  its  whole 
length  ;  while  from  the  same  cause,  no  less  than  the  marshy 
oharacter  of  its  shores,  they  are  in  many  places  unapproach- 
able, and  tQO  deep-water  channel  conaequeflitlj  much  exposed 
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and  for  all  these  reasons  it  must  prove  difficult  of  defence, — 
a  difficulty  much  enhanced  bj  the  necessarily  isolated 
position  of  the  settlements  around  it  :  it  moreover  is 
connected  with  nothing  except  the  Oregon,  and  the  valleys 
watered  by  the  rivers  flowing  into  it,  of  which  the  Sacra- 
mento has  a  course  of  not  more  than  three  hundred  miles, 
and  the  others  of  much  less ;  the  anticipated  produce  of 
gold-mines  and  pearl-fisheries  are  not  now  to  be  considered, 
because,  according  to  the  old  proverb,  a  mine  of  gold  has 
never  equaled  in  value  one  of  copper,  and  the  latter  are, 
from  their  very  nature,  most  uncertain  ;  but  the  harbours 
at  the  angle  of  the  Strait  of  De  Euca  not  only  form  the  key 
of  that  extensive  inland  navigation,  but  connect  it  with  the 
Columbia  and  Frazer's  Kiver,  the  latter  of  which  has  a 
longer  course  than  the  Sacramento,  if  it  does  not  water  so 
valuable  a  country  ;  while  with  respect  to  the  Columbia,  its 
comparative  importance  cannot  be  doubted :  and,  in  addition, 
preBentiD|[  an  available  area  of  fifty  miles,  lying  close  and 
compact  in  two  channels,  aflording  perfect  security  for 
vessels,  and  without  rock  or  shoal,  besides  the  extensive 
facilities  and  advantaees  ofiered  by  the  various  harbours  of 
Admirality  Inlet,  without  mentioning  those  on  the  opposite 
shore  ofVancouver's  Island,  one  of  which  at  least,  viz.,  that 
on  vihich  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  established  their 
Port  Victoria,  is  of  a  very  high  character.  It  is  worthy  also 
of  remark,  that  if  San  Francisco  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
British,  as  some  desire  it  should  be,  it  would  be  totally  iso- 
lated, and  destitute  in  itself  of  any  means  of  defence  except 
at  its  eatrance,  and  must,  therefore,  cause  great  expense  ui 
protecting  it  artificially ;  but  possessed  by  the  Americans, 
and  resting  to  the  rignt  on  their  part  of  the  Oregon,  it 
could  be  supported  on  the  left  by  the  Valley  of  the  Colorado, 
which,  by  tue  Gult  of  California,  would  connect  the  Texas 
with  the  Pacific ;  while  the  facilities  of  defence  at  Ports 
Discovery  and  Hudson  have  been  the  theme  of  universal 
praise,  and  if  sorrounded  by  a  British  territory,  must 
render  them  impregnable. 

These  considerations  force  themselves  upon  us  after  a 
survey  of  the  position  and  natural  features  of  the-  country. 
It  may  be  asked,  If  so,  what  do  we?  Already  the  Ameri- 
can settlers  number  their  thousands,  while  the  servants  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay    Company  are  principally  Indians  and 
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lialf-breeds.  Wa  have  at  home  a  superabundant  population, 
subject  to  a  very  rapid  increase  on  any  reduction  of  the 
price,  if  but  of  the  necessaries  of  life  :  how  can  it  be  better 
employed  than  in  seeking  with  its  own  advance  in  social 
position  and  means  of  acquiring  its  comforts,  if  not  its 
luxuries,  the  spread  of  our  free  institutions,  equal  laws,  and 
holy  religion  ?  We  desire  an  enlarged  sphere  fd?  commer- 
•cial  enterprize,  new  markets  for  our  raanufactureK  :  these 
«very  fresh  colony  supplies  in  its  measure  12  then  the 
Oregon  be  what  it  appears  to  be— if  its  climate,  soil, 
agricultural  and  commercial  capabilities  be  as  represented — 
why  leave  its ,  future  destiny  to  time  and  circumstances  ? 
Where,  it  may  well  be  asked  again,  is  the  enterprizing 
spirit  of  our  Baleighs  and  Grenvilles  ? — where  the  teeling 
of  responsibility  which  prompted  the  disinterested  Bray  r 
To  stimulate  us  to  follow  tne  former  if  not  the  latter 
example,  let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Wilkes  says  on  this  matter, 
and  draw  our  own  conclusions  : — 

"  It  is  very  probftble  that  this  country  will  become  united 
with  Oregon,  V)ith  which  it  will  perhaps  form  a  state  that 
is  destined  to  control  the  destinies  of  the  Pacific.  This 
future  state  is  iVdmirably  situated  to  become  a  powerful 
maritime  nation,  with  two  of  the  finest  ports  in  the  world, 
that  within  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  San  Francsco. 
These  two  regions  have,  in  fact,  within  themselves  every- 
thing to  make  them  increase  and  keep  up  an  intercourse 
with  the  whole  of  Polynesia,  as  well  as  the  countries  of 
South  America  on  the  one  side,  and  China,  the  Philippines, 
New  Holland,  and  New  Zealand  on  the  other.  Among  the 
latter,  before  many  years,  may  be  included  Japan.  Such 
various  climates  will  furnish  the  materials  for  a  beneficial 
interchange  of  products,  and  an  intercourse  that  must  in 
time  become  immense ;  while  this  western  coast,  enjoying  a 
climate  in  many  respects  superior  to  any  other  in  the 
Pacific,  possessed  as  it  must  be  by  the  Anglo-Norman  race, 
and  having  none  to  enter  into  rivalry  with  it  but  the  in- 
dolent inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  is  evidently  destined 
to  fill  a  large  space  in  the  world's  future  history." 
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